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Art.I. Chronicles of Wesleyan Methodism. By Samuel Warren, LL.D. 
and John Stephens. 2 vols. 12mo. London: Stephens. 1827. 


In detailing the contents of these volumes, it will form no part of 
our office to pronounce judgment upon the doctrines of the remark- 
able sect, all whose laws and regulations are here enregistered. 
Upon the paar on which this journal is conducted, we abstain 
from intolerant or presumptuous interference with the peculiar 
tenets of any body of Christians: with the discussion of the reli- 
gious opinions of the Methodists, we have nothing to do, in the 
= either of approbation or censure. . 

ut the history of a body, which has figured so conspicuously in 
the ecclesiastical world during the last century—the history of *+s 
articles of faith, of its internal structure, polity, and discipline, is a 
subject not only of interesting, but necessary inquiry, for the theo- 
logical and general scholar ; and in these points of view, the first, 
at least, of the volumes before us deserves to be studied, as abound- 
ing in authentic and official materials of very curious information. 
But it does not in itself, strictly speaking, offer a history of Metho- 
dism ; and in this respect, the title of the work is rather a misno- 
mer: in so far as it might lead us to anticipate a complete set of 
‘‘ Chronicles,” of annals or events, recounting the rise, progress, and 
civil and religious fortunes of the sect; whereas, it is in fact, 
only a collection of the established codes of the society in Great 
Britain, relating to its doctrines, constitution, discipline, and pecu- 
niary funds. 

The first volume, which has been edited and compiled by Dr.War- 
ren, himself an eminent minister of the connexion, perfectly justifies 
its especial title, as ‘a digest of all the laws and regulations of Wesleyan 
Methodism, with a comprehensive statement of its principal doc- 
trines.’ The second volume, which constitutes Mr. Stephens’ share 
in the work, is of far inferior value, and can possess little or no inte- 


rest beyond the circle of the society itself : itis only ‘an alphabetical 
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arrangement of all its circuits in England, Wales, and Scotland ; 
with the names of the preachers who have travelled in them, and 
the yearly order of their succession, from the establishment of 
Methodism to the present time. It is, therefore, no more thana 
catalogue of some thousand names of persons, perfectly undis- 
tinguished beyond the narrow limits of their vocation. 

To Dr. Warren it is due to declare, that he appears to have 

executed his task with industry, carefulness, and judgment that 
his éditorial comments breathe a spirit-ef earnest, unaffected piety ; 
and that neither in his preface, his able and explicit statement of 
the doctrines of his sect, nor in his explanatory account of the 
codes and documents which he has published, is there anywhere 
the slightest departure from the proper temper of a Christian, a 
scholar, and a gentleman. We have not discovered in him the 
least sign of polemical violence; there is not observable in his 
personal opinions, any want of charity or benevolence for the dif- 
ferences of other persuasions or of other men; and, though his 
sentiments and language are strong and serious, there is absolutely 
nothing in his phraseology and form of expression, which can be 
in any degree offensive to good taste or propriety. 
_ Dr. Warren’s. ‘ Statement of the Principal Doctrines of Wes- 
leyan Methodism,’ which may be said to form the first paper in 
the collection, is, we think, the clearest and most distinct sum- 
mary of the prominent tenets of his body, which we have ever 
seen within the same brief compass. It is singular with how little 
exactitude, except by professed theologians, the peculiar doctrines 
of that sect are understood in general society: though the lines of 
agreement and dissent between the Wesleyan Methodists and the 
Church of England—or rather, betwcen them and the parties 
which: divide the established church itself—are very readily de- 
fined. Dr. Warren begins by declaring, that ‘ the sacred Scriptures, 
and these only, are the test to which all the doctrines of Methodism 
are submitted, and by such an interpretation as is perhaps most 
conveniently expressed by the term orthodox, i.e. such as is for 
the most part found in the Articles and Homilies of the Church 
of England; from which, indeed, almost all of them are derived.’ 
Perhaps he might have found a more decided and circumstantial 
declaration in the words of Wesley himself (Works, vol. vi. p. 235), 
which he has not here quoted :—‘‘ The Methodists in general, my 
lord, are members of the Church of England. They hold. a!l her 
doctrines, attend her service, and partake of her sacraments :” 
although their prevailing secession from the places of worship of 
the established church, may seem to have since in part destroyed 
the force of the assertion. 

Dr. Warren next proceeds to ‘ place the doctrines: peculiar to 
the Wesleyan Methodists, or at least those which have had a 
special prominence among them, in such an order and in such 


language as is authorized. by the body.’ And this, he has thought, 
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might be satisfactorily and acceptably done, ‘by collecting the 
decisions to which it has come in its most solemn deliberations, or 
by giving such statements as occur in the writings of its venerable 
founder.’ To render the authorities on which his compendium 
rests, unexceptionable, he declares that he has presented the doc- 
trines of which he treats ‘in the very words in which they are 
found in the standard writings of Methodism—words which length 
of time and the usage of the body have consecrated.’ 

The declaration of faith, which he founds upon these decisions, 
is embraced under seven heads :—On Original Sin—on General 
Redemption—on Repentance—on Justification by Faith—on the 
Witness of the Spirit—on Christian Perfection—and, iastly, on 
the Perseverance of the Saints. Without following him through 
his expositions, which he derives and quotes almost entirely from 
the works of Wesley, we need notice only the substance of his 
declarations :—That the Wesleyan Methodists strongly maintain 
as essential, the doctrine of original sin, or the universal coirup- 
tion of man by nature, and from his birth: that they believe in 
the scheme of general redemption, or that ‘ Christ died for all 
men, and not the elect only :’ that they hold that repentance—or 
the lively conviction of, and remorse for sin—‘ must absolutely’ 
before faith :’ that justification, or pardon for sin, cannot be ob- 
tained otherwise than by faith, and by that only; and that good 
works have no share in obtaining this justification: that the wit- 
ness of the Spirit is ‘ that inward impression on the soul, whereb 
the spirit of God directly witnesses to a man’s spirit that he is 
the child of God ;’ and that this witness is the signal of conversion 
to the love of God and to all holiness: that Christian perfection, 
or complete holiness, or sanctification, is attainable on earth: but 
that it is still ‘ possible for those who are thus perfect in love, to 
fall from that state :’ that the final perseverance of the saints, or 
the holy, in the righteousness of faith, is not therefore always 
assured, and that those who so persevere not, but: fall from God, 
will ‘ so fall as to perish everlastingly.’ 

Such, then, appears to be the authorised declaration of the faith 
of Wesleyan Methodism. Upon its articles, though we advance 
no opinion, we may just observe historically, that, in’ their tenet 
regarding « general redemption, and their denial of the “ final 
perseverance of the saints’ (as it is called), the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists are of course at issue with the Calvinists, both of their own 
original body, and of the older sects; and that these questions 
too, it was, chiefly, which caused the well known disagreement of 
Wesley and Whitfield, the great schism of the Methodists, and 
the secession of the followers of the latter divine. The Calvinist 
Methodists, indeed, in this country at least, have since been 
separated rather negatively, than positively, by any. title, from 
the Wesleyans; or they. have, in any case, taket their outward 
distinction, not so much from the name of Whitfield himself, as 
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from that of his famous patron and disciple, the Countess of 
Huntingdon: for they are chiefly to be characterised as fre- 
quenters of the chapels, or ‘ tabernacles’ established either on her 
ladyship’s own foundation, or subsequently after the same prin- - 
as ng In the doctrine of the exclusive efficacy of faith without 
works, the Wesleyans are, on the contrary, in agreement with 
both the declared Calvinistic churches, and the Calvinistic party 
in the church of England: while it is this opinion which has 
been denounced by their opponents of the Arminian, or high 
church party, as, in its practical effects, the most delusive and 
dangerous of the doctrines of Methodism. The Wesleyan main- 
tenance of the possibility of attaining a sinless Christian perfection 
in this life, has drawn down upon that body the censure of oppo- 
nents of all denominations. 

After Dr. Warren’s brief statement of the principal doctrines of 
Wesleyan Methodism, follows his ‘Digest of its Laws and Re- 
gulations.’ The discipline by which the body has always been. 
governed, occupies a large place in its constitution ; but Dr. Warren 
informs us, ‘that the particular laws and regulations which are 
necessary, not only to the good order and happiness of its members, 
but also to the (internal) security of the rights and privileges of its 
respective orders, lie scattered over a wile extent, are encumbered 
with an admixture of foreign matter, and are not unfrequently ren- 
dered perplexing, by want of the means of distinguishing the rules 
which are operative from those which are obsolete or rescinded.’ 
It is partly to remedy these general inconveniences to the body 
itself, but chiefly to supply its preachers and official functionaries 
with an authorised manual of the laws by which they are required 
to govern their proceedings, that Dr. Warren has been led to the 
present task, of arrangement and compression. 

This Digest is appropriately introduced by some account of the 
original order, time, and form, which have marked the enactment 
of the existing laws of Methodism; or, as it may be characterised. 
in other words, a sketch of the constitutional history of the Wes- 
leyan body. Dr. Warren considers that there are three great epochs 
in Methodistic legislation. To understand the history of these, it 
is necessary to premise, that the entire body of the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists always consists of two orders, the ‘ Conference,’ which is 
the supreme select assembly, or governing senate of its preachers, 
and the ‘ People,’ who have no collective share in that a 
administration. 

The first epoch in the civil history of Methodism, is here sup- 
posed to coincide with the life of its founder. From the first for- 
mation of the body until the hour of his death, John Wesley was 
the supreme and sole chief—the undisputed and acknowledged 
ruler of his people; nor, most benevolent, as beyond all question 
his purposes were, was there ever an example, either in ecclesiasti- 
cal or temporal government, of an authority more absolute and 
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entire, than that which he maintained over the wills and consciences 
of his followers. The open schism made by the secession or expul-- 
sion of the Whitfield party, only increased the stability and unity 
of Wesley’s dominion over the bay which continued to adhere to 
him. During his life, his executive government was carried on 
through the medium of the annual assembly of preachers in his 
connexion, whose deliberations and measures he despotically or- 
dered... The instructions which he thus dictated to the assembly, 
as necessity arose, were minuted down from year to year, and pub- 
lished, as the laws which were to regulate both the doctrines to be 
preached and the discipline to be enforced in the society. The 
whole of these results of Conference, from 1744 to 1789, were ulti- 
mately digested by Wesley himself, in compliance with the desire 
of the preachers, under the title of ‘ Minutes of several Conversa- 
tions between the Rev. John Wesley and Others;’ and these 
‘Miautes at Large’ are still held for the fundamental code of 
Methodist law and ecclesiastical discipline. 

But Wesley desired to provide for the lasting unity and welfare 
of his society ; for the safe transmission, as well as the maintenance, 
of his power. Socompletely was his government individual and 
personal, that even the property of the society was vested in him- 
self: the body had no legal power, except through him, over the 
numerous chapels and other tenements which had been built for 
its service. As the best means of preserving the administration of 
the Conference after him, of securing their right to appoint the 
preachers to the chapels from year to year, and of preventing the 
trustees (to whom he had, under these restrictions, committed 
them) from interfering, or from alienating the chapels from the 
purposes for which they had been erected, he took the advice of 
eminent counsel, how to specify and perpetuate legally the consti- 
tution and authority of the Conference. Accordingly, in 1784, he 
executed a “ Deed of Declaration,” constituting one hundred 
preachers by name, with the power of supplying their successors 
for ever, the “ Conference of the people called Methodists ;” and 
this instrument was carefully enrolled in the Court of Chancery. 

This Deed of Declaration, by virtue of which alone the acts of 
the Conference have a legal validity, is styled by Dr. Warren, ex- 
proseirely. cm rather too pompously, the ‘ Magna Charta of 

ethodism.’ ‘Together with the ‘ Large Minutes of Conference,’ 
it certainly formed the completion of Wesley’s extraordinary work ; 
and the first and most remarkable epoch in the history of Metho- 
dism, as fixed by Dr. Warren, thus terminates, in 1790, with the 
death of Wesley, and with the consolidation of the legal existence 
and the internal administration of the body. Both the Minutes 
and the Deed of Declaration, are here printed at full length. 

The history of the second epoch of the Methodistic constitution, 
we shall give in Dr. Warren’s own words: 

‘ The second epoch includes the period between the death of Mr. 
Wesley, and the year 1797; which, though but a short time, compared 
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with the preceding, was a season of great hazard, and anxiety for the 
safety of the body. Bereft, as the preachers were, ‘of their patriarchal 
head, and by him put in trust with the executive power of the connexion— 
a power which, whilst Mr. Wesley lived, few were inclined to call in ques- 
tion, or entertained a fear that, in his hands, it would ever be used to their 
prejudice ; yet, on the part, both of the people and of the preachers, mu- 
tual fears were excited, lest encroachments should be made on either side 
to the detriment of the other. 

‘ The subject, however, which created most alarm, was respecting that 
strict adherence to the national church, which Mr. Wesley so strenuously 
endeavoured and recommended. Some of the members, who had long 
‘been accustomed to receive the Lord’s Supper in the Established Church, 
and to‘attend its public worship during Mr. Wesley’s life, were vehemently 
opposed to any alteration in the discipline of Methodism, which would 
interfere with the former practice ; whilst others, some of whom had been 
brought up Dissenters, objected to be under constraint to attend the ser- 
vice..of the national church, and intreated to have such a modification in 
the discipline of the body, as would allow those who were. desirous, to 
enjoy the Christian ordinances by the ministrations of those, who were the 
regular appointed preachers of the Gospel in their own connexion. 

‘ The urgency with which both parties importuned the Conference, and 
the inevitable consequence of separation, unless something decisive had 
been done to meet the exigence, constrained the preachers to endeavour 
to terminate the contest, which had now continued during four years, by 
drawingjup such terms of mutual concession and agreement, as might pre- 
serve the body entire, and lay a foundation for lasting peace and unity. 
This was most happily accomplished by a plan, which was matured by the 
deliberations of a skilful committee, to whom this difficult task was 
assigned ; and which ultimately, with the alteration of a single article, 
obtained the unanimous approbation of the Conference. Two or three 
articles more were agreed upon, under the title of 4ddenda, in order to 
give the most complete satisfaction, and to remove every obstacle to una- 
nimity. This important document was drawn up and published in the 
year 1795, and is intituled, ‘“ Articles of Agreement for General Pacifica- 
tion,” 

‘ Still, however, something was wanting, to give entire confidence to the 
people, that the executive power, which was vested in the preachers by 
Mr. Wesley, should not become an instrument of oppression. To meet, 
as far as possible, the wishes of the people on this point, such measures 
were adopted, by the Conference of 1797, as satisfied the connexion, that 
the preuchers were not desirous of retaining any more authority than was 
indispensably necessary to the existence of the body. Such a balance of 
power, however, was still to be maintained, as should sufficiently prevent 
the people, as well as the preachers, from becoming arbitrary ; as prepon- 
derance on either side might have proved equally perilous to the connexion. 
This, accordingly, was undertaken and accomplished with the utmost 
deliberation, and in the most solemn manner, at an early part of the 
Conference, and was thus announced :— 


‘ «« To the Members and Friends of the Methodist Societies. 


‘< WHeEreEas, we, the undersigned, have, on this and the preceding 
day, carefully revised the Rules drawn up and left us by our late venerable 
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father in the Gospel, the Rev. Mr. Wesley, which were published by him 
in our Large Minutes, to which we consented when we were admitted, and 
by which we were regulated during his life: And whereas, we have col- 
lected together those rules, which we believe to be essential to the exist- 
ence of Methodism, as well as others, to which we have no objection, we 
do now, voluntarily and in good faith, sign our names, as approving of, 
and engaging to comply with the aforesaid collection of rules, or code of 
laws—God being our helper.”—-Signed by one hundred and forty-five 
preachers, who were present. . . | 

‘The “ Code of Laws,” to which reference is here made, together with 
the ‘‘ Plan of General Pacification,” constitute a charter, by which the 
people hold from the preachers their respective rights and privileges; as 
the preachers, on their part, are protected in the exercise of their preroga- 
tives, by the special appointment of Mr. Wesley, and the Deed of Decla+ 
ration enrolled in His Majesty’s High Court of Chancery. 

‘ These respective instruments, as they maintain the balance of power 
between the preachers and the people, so they will be found to occupy the 
most prominent situation under their respective heads, in the following 
digest. We are thus arrived at the limit which includes the second import- 
ant era of Methodism ; a period, during which, the hopes of its enemies, 
that it would come to nothing, were disappointed ; and the fears of its 
friends, though they were confident its essential principles were indestruc- 
tible, yet that its unity might perhaps be lost, were entirely dissipated. 
The precision which was given to the laws and regulations to which both 
parties cheerfully consented, and the spirit of Christian charity in which 


- they have ever since been executed, have most successfully harmonised 


every part of the system, and rendered its operations more powerful and 
extensive than was contemplated, even by those who entertained the most 
sanguine expectations of its prosperity..—Preface, pp. ix—xil. 

By much the most remarkable feature in this second epoch of 
Methodism, is the completion of that open separation of the 
body from the Church of England, which Wesley himself had 
disclaimed and refused, and against which he had ever strenuously 
exhorted, warned, and abjured his followers. Nothing, assuredly, 
was farther from his intention, when he gave the first form’ to his 
society, than to renounce any part of his allegiance to the episcopal 
establishment. He was even at that time, as every one knows, ‘a 
rigid high churchman; and his professed purpose was to rekindle 
warmth of devotion in the Church of England itself, not by any 
means to withdraw from its communion, or to create a new sect. 
Thus, in the title-page of his life, by his coadjutor, Dr. Coke; and 
another, the work which Wesley had accomplished is described 
only as the “ Great Revival of Religion.” But they who give the 
first blow to the integral union of a church, are responsible, be it 
for good or evil, for all the subsequent divisions by which it will 
sarely be broken into a thousand fragments: they, whose hand has 
been first upon the work of separation, are not to complain, that its 
chasms have widened and its ruptures multiplied, beyond their 
intention or foresight. But’ it has always been the grand and dan- 
gerous error of men who have themselves s¢t the example of schisin, 
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to imagine that they shall be able to arrest at their pleasure the 
og one and caprice of dissent in their disciples, by the interdict— 
“ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” Of the vanity of this 
expectation, there cannot be a more memorable instance than 

esley himself, who, with authority more despotic than ever hie- 
rarch possessed, succumbed to the necessity of authorising several 
decided steps towards a separation from the episcopal establish- 
ment, and almost lived to witness the very consummation which 
he most anxiously deprecated. His ‘ Minutes at Large,’ still vene- 
rated as they are, and recognised by the society for its fundamental 
pera, attest to this day the zeal of their founder for the estab- 
ished church, which his followers have in practice forsaken. In 
the 41st head of the Minutes, the inquiry how a superintendant 
preacher should be qualified for his task, is answered:—‘ By 
walking closely with God, and having bis work greatly at heart: 
by understanding and loving discipline, our’s in particular: and by 
loving the Church of England, and resolving not to separate from 
it. Let this be well observed. I fear, when the Methodists leave 
the church, God will leave them. But if they are thrust out of it, 
they will be guiltless.”—(p. 78). That the established church has 
thrust them out, not even themselves, we presume, would be found 
bold enough to declare. 

Wesley would not even suffer the chapels of his people to be 
called ‘‘ meeting-houses,” nor their instructors, ‘‘ ministers ;” but 
desired that the terms, preachers and preaching-houses, or simply 
chapels, should be used: so anxious was he to disclaim even a 
nominal similarity to the dissenters. And, in the Minutes again 
(p. 81), in answer to the inquiry, ‘‘ but are we not dissenters ?” he 
replies: ‘‘No. Although we call sinners to repentance in all places 
of God’s dominion ; and although we frequently use extemporary 
prayer, and unite together in a religious society ; yet we are not 
dissenters in the only sense which our law acknowledges, namely, 
those who renounce the service of the church. We do not: we 
dare not separate from it.” Yet unquestionably they have sepa- 
rated, and that separation commenced with Wesley’s own act. 
His mere itinerant preaching and that of his associates, either in 
the fields or the parish churches, need perhaps of itself no more 
have produced a schism in the episcopal establishment, than the 
itinerant preaching of the mendicant orders had divided the Ca- 
tholic church during the middle ages: but the erection of the first 
Wesleyan preaching-house—the celebration of the first worship in 
it—was in itself a direct step to separation. Distinct places of 
worship, made the Methodists at once a distinct religious people : 
their withdrawal, even partially, from the churches and their 
ministers, to form select congregations in these chapels with 
preachers of their own, should have made it easy to anticipate all 
that followed. But Wesley’s decided renunciation of allegiance to 
the Church of England was completed, when he took upon himself 
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the power of ordination, selected his preachers from laymen, or 
suffered laymen to officiate in his chapels, and finally permitted 
divine service to be performed in them during church hours. There 
then remained, ,;when he died, only one concession more for him 
to have made to the anti-episcopal party among his people :—the 
administration of the Lord’s supper in their own places of worship, 
instead of their receiving it in the parish churches. 

The death of Wesley had removed the last check upon the total 
separation of his followers from the established church ; and we 
have been told how that separation was completed during the 
second epoch of Methodism. Wesley must have anticipated this 
consummation. The professed Dissenters who joined the Methodists 
brought with them a repugnance to the forms of the episcopal 
establishment, which induced them to create a party in the con- 
nexion hostile to the national church; and as they could not be 
expected to accept the sacraments from her clergy, they naturall 
were desirous, as Dr. Warren observes, to enjoy them by the ad- 
ministration of the preachers of their own society. But perhaps 
the most powerful wish for separation, which our commentator has 
not brought forward, originated with the body of the preachers 
themselves, who, arguing that they were as much entitled to exer- 
cise one part of the ministerial functions as another, were as 
naturally desirous of increasing the dignity of their offices, and 
placing themselves on a level with the clergy of other congrega- 
tions. The enactment of the ‘ Plan of General Pacification’ se- 
cured the object of the separatists; but with a provision which 
spoke the lingering desire of a part, at least, of the Conference and 
the people, to cling to the liturgy of the church from whose com- 
munion they had withdrawn. hile the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper was not to be administered in any Methodist chapel, without 
the wish of the represented majority of its congregation, and the 
consent first obtained of the Conference; it was ordered that that 
rite should always be celebrated in England according to the form 
of the established church; and ‘ wherever,” (says the 10th article 
of the Pacification), ‘‘ divine service is performed in England on 
the Lord’s-day in church-hours, the officiating preacher shall read 
either the service of the church, our venerable father’s abridgment, 
or at least, the lessons appointed by the calendar. But we recom- 
mend either the full service or the abridgment.” 

At the conclusion of the second period of Methodism, the society 
had attained the same form of a lisnited ecclesiastical government 
under the oligarchical senate of its preachers, the same internal 
constitution and discipline, which it has since maintained to this 
day. The third epoch, laid down by Dr. Warren as extending to 
the present time, is distinguished only by the establishment of 
some improved regulations for its system of finance, or by the 
organization of its foreign missionary society. The laws which 
have been constituted for the management of these. funds and 
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~ are, of course, comprehended under Doctor Warren’s 
igest. 
he arrangement which the editor has given to his whole digest 
of the ‘ charters’ (as he calls them), and codes of Methodism, is 
judicious and convenient. Its four divisions are classed under the 
eneral titles of—the Conference—the People, the Funds of the 
onnexion, and Miscellaneous Regulations. Under the first head 
of the Conference—as the Deed of Declaration, Mr. Wesley’s Will, 
and his Minutes at Large, may be considered the charter of the 
constitution, and the canon-law by which the Conference is go- 
verned—these documents are first printed ; and afterwards, the de- 
tailed rules and regulations, or parts of the code of general laws, 
which apply to the assembly, its official functionaries, the mis- 
sionary society, and the body of the preachers in their individual 
capacities. Under the second head, of the People—the Plan of 
Pacification, and the Regulations made at the Conference of Leeds 
in 1797, are first introduced, as the charters of their rights and pri- 
vileges ; and then the particular portions of the code of established 
law, which are the basis of government for the lay body of the 
society. The rules by which the different Funds of the Connexion 
are managed, form the third head; and those for miscellaneous 
departments of business, the fourth and last. 
his digest, then, as we have said, contains the authentic mate- 
rials for a complete view of the polity of Wesleyan Methodism. 
Ais such we can recommend it to the notice of the curious inquirer; 
but we.can scarcely offer any attempt to analyse the constitution of 
ihe body within our own scanty limits. The united societies of the 
Wiesleyan Methodists, compose a commonwealth under the oligar- 
chical senate of preachers, first organised by Wesley. These 
preachers, one hundred in number, who supply vacancies among 
themselves by new elections, are all itinerant: but the assembly 
re- unites once a year in some large city, chooses its president and 
other officers ; appoints from its body, chairmen to districts and 
superintendents to circuits; and regulates also (through a com- 
mit tee), the distribution of preachers to the circuits. The whole 
commonwealth is divided into districts, circuits, and societies. 
The members of each society are subdivided again into classes with 
lay leaders, and the classes into small bands. These bands, origi- 
nally constituted of from five to ten persons, for the purpose of 
mutual confession and prayer, have apparently, however, fallen 
much: into desuetude: for, in the later Minutes of Conference, we 
find sitrong exhortations (pp. 164, 228) for the “‘ revival” of the prac- 
tice,. which seem, from their repetition, to have produced little effect. 
These band-meetings, like the love-feasts, have been condemned 
by t’'he opponents of Methodism, as highly objectionable on many 
accciunts ; and have also been considered as most powerful engines 
for cementing the intimate relations of the society, by a mutual 
anc) inquisitorial authority over the consciences of individuals. 
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In both respects, the gradual relaxation of the practice, may argue 
a modification in the spirit, or the a of Methodism. : 

By the Plan of Pacification, the Conference resigned a great deal 
of its original power (especially in the collection and disposal of 
the contributions and funds), to the quarterly district atu of 
superintendents, travelling preachers, stewards and lay class- 
leaders, at which the district-chairman presides): but it has reserved 
to itself the probationary appointment and confirmation of ‘all tra- 
velling preachers, as well as of the superintendents, who may’ be 
said to form the bishops of their circuits. Itinerancy, and the 
constant change of preachers among the circuits, is still: justly 
considered by the Conference as the great foundation of the» Me- 
thodist system :: and: as the members of that priestly oligarchy all 
travel, as well as the preachers of their appointment, their annual 
reunion gives the whole senate, individually:and colléctively,( not 
only a personal knowledge of the state of their commonwealth, 
but a representative’ relation with the districts and societies into 
which it is parcélled. The whole body of the travelling preachers 
and their families are maintained by the commonwealth, ‘and: dre 
forbidden to follow any other occupation than their spiritual office ; 
but there are also a still greater number of local preachers, who 
pursue their trades and worldly business, and labour gratuitously 
for the cause of their religious principles. 

On the progressive increase, the present numbers, and the extent 
of Wesleyan Methodism in Great Britain, we gather some inte- 
resting particulars from the second of the volumes before us. B 
tables ‘carefully collected from the latest official returns’ of 1826, 
it appears, that there are in Great Britain, and the Norman and 
Shetland islands; &c.,. 2907 chapels, 760 travelling preachers, 
6,265 local preachers, and 232,223 members in the connexion. 
By the table of the progress of Methodism, it appears, if these 
returns may be depended upon, and we really see no. reason to 
doubt their accuracy, that the members of the Wesleyan con- 
nexion in Great Britain in 1800, were only 90,619. Their num- 
bers have, therefore, much more than doubled since the commence- 
ment of the present century. Their chapels in this island, were 
then short of one thousand: they are now almost three. Some- 
thing must be allowed in this scale for’ the increase in the whole 
population of the united kingdom; but it is obvious, that the 
growth of Methodism has far outstripped in proportion, the growth 
of population. The Wesleyans have added forty thousand persons 
to their communion in the last six years. In the whole world, 
their numbers have more than tripled since the beginning of this 
century. In Great Britain, they already form a sixteenth part of 
the whole population; and the Calvinistic Methodists aré said to 
compose about an equal number. Amidst this rapid, and, for the’ 
established church, most alarming increase of Methodism in this 
island, it is remarkable, that in Ireland, the numbers of the society 
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have been as rapidly decreasing. In the ten years from the begin- 
ning of the century, to 1810, they had increased by one third : in 
the sixteen years, from 1810, to the returns before us, they have 
fallen again one fourth. They are now little more numerous than 
in 1800, and amount only to 22,514 members. Ireland indeed has 
a aps Conference of its own, but as it should seem (vol. i. p. 


103), subordinate to that of Great Britain, which elects a preacher 
of its own body to preside in the Irish assembly. 


Finally, in the tables before us, the whole number of persons in 


the Wesleyan connexion throughout the world, is stated to amount, 
on what authority is not particularised, to 627,663. In America, 
indeed, the Conference and people of Wesleyan Methodism ac- 
knowledge no subordination tothe parent society : but it appears, 
by the Minutes of the British Conference of 1820, (vol. 1., pp. 114, 
115), that the Conference of the American ‘ Episcopal Methodist 
Church’ had in that year accredited a representative to their body ; 
a compliment or signal of fellowship which the senate of the Bri- 
tish Wesleyans received with ‘high satisfaction,’ and resolved to 
return, as an ‘opportunity of recognising that great principle 
which, they hope, will be permanently maintained,—that the Wes- 
leyan Methodists are one body, in every part of the world !’ 








Art. Il. The Romance of History.—England. By Henry Neele. 
3 vols. 12mo. London: Edward Bull. 1827. 


Ir is not very easy to understand the principle upon which these 
volumes have been composed. If we should receive for an earnest 
of his purpose, the motto which Mr. Neele has emblazoned on his 
title-page—that ‘‘ Truth is strange, stranger than Fiction”—we 
might expect to find his work a selection of the romantic, but vera- 


cious = yerne of English history. And lest the object of this — 


motto should be doubtful, its promise is strengthened by the formal 
assertion of his preface : 


‘The following tales are all founded upon facts in English history. 
The aid of fiction has, indeed, been made use of, but no important his- 
torical event has been falsified: and where the author has wandered 
farthest from strict fact, he has yet endeavoured to be true to the spirit 
and manners of the age in which the scene is laid. _It will also be found, 
that the most marvellous and improbable of the events narrated in these 
volumes, are by no means the least authentic. ‘ Le vrai,” says a French 
author, ‘ n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable.” ’—p, vii. 


After so serious a declaration, which is rounded with the diffi- 
dent hope that ‘this work may lead to a more general perusal 
of Prigheh history,’ it is not a little curious to observe the materials 
out of which many of the tales are concocted. Thus, for one 


example, in the story of the ‘Three Palmers,’ of which Coeur 
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de Lion is the hero, the astounding marvels of the metrical 
romance of that name are gravely repeated. Richard, the captive 
of the Emperor of Germany, is invited toa trial of prone 9 by 
that monarch’s son, Arthur of Austria, as, by the way, he is 
called, though the veriest school boy is aware, that the Swabian, 
and not the Austrian dynasty then possessed the imperial throne. 
But this anachronism is a trifle : 


‘On the day appointed, the enrperor and empress, the princess Marga- 
retta, and the principal persons about the court, assembled in the great 
hall of the castle of Hagenau, for the purpose of witnessing this trial of 
strength. The dark eyes of Margaretta glistened with wonder and delight 
as the King of England, of whom she had heard so much, but had never 
yet seen, strode into the hall. His gigantic form, his sinewy limbs, and 
the haughty, undaunted expression of his features, filled her with appre- 
hensions on her brother’s account; and yet there was something in her 
heart which would not allow her to wish that the latter might be success- 
ful. The prince seemed to entertain no fear for the result: in outward 
appearance, the combatants seemed pretty nearly matched: the prince 
was as tall and muscular as the king; he had sustained the assault of 
many a celebrated warrior, and had as yet withstood the blows of the 
mightiest unmoved. They were neither of them armed, but were clad in 
silken tunics, and wore Oriental turbans on their heads. 

‘« Richard of England,” said Arthur, ‘if thou wouldest forbear this 
trial thou mayest, but acknowledge that thou darest not compete with 
me, and give me that jewel in thy bonnet in token of that acknowledg- 
ment.” 

‘ « Arthur of Austria,” said Richard, ‘* I came not here to prate, and if 
the emperor has only exhibited his prisoner this day, that he may listen 
to the vain vauntings of his son, the sooner he consigns him back to his 
dungeon the better. I am ready, prince, to bear thy blow; but I lack » 
both wit and spirit to listen or reply to thy tauntings.” 

‘ “ Forbear, forbear, Arthur,” said the princess, “‘ and provoke not this 
rash quarrel farther; acknowledge the King of England’s superior prowess. 
Surely an unknown knight like thee, may, without discrediting thyself, 
make such an acknowledgment to the most renowned warrior in Christ- 
endom.” 

‘ « Peace, idle girl,” said the prince. ‘And now King Richard, look 
to thyself. Stand firm, or the fame of thy prowess is eclipsed for ever.” 

‘Thus saying, he raised his arm, clenched his hand, which seemed 
massy and ponderous as iron, and aimed a blow at Richard’s head, which 
those who beheld it, accompanied with a shriek of horror and dismay. 
The king, however, received it with his arms folded, his eyes wandering 
carelessly round the hall, and unshaken as the trunk of the oak by the 
gentle breeze of summer. The shriek was instantly changed into an ex- 
pression of admiration and wonder. 

‘ « Did the prince strike me? ” said Richard, turning round to his oppo- 
nent. ‘Give me your hand, young Sir; now, fare you well, and may you 
be more successful in the future trials of your strength.” 

‘<¢ Nay, nay, Sir King,” said the prince, detaining him ; “‘ this semblance 
of courtesy suits me not. The proud barons of England must not say 
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that their king disdained to try his strength on the Almain prince. Here 
stand I ready to receive thy blow. Thou wilt not! Then here do I 
proclaim thee a coward, and notrue knight. Thy strength consists in re- 
sistance, and not in assault. Thou art fearful to try thy arm on me, be- 
cause thou knowest that thy blow will not produce an effect, even equal to 
that which I have bestowed upon thee.” 

‘The king turned shortly round upon the prince. There was an expres- 
sion of determination, but not of violent effort, in his features. He, in his 
turn, clenched his hand, raised his arm, and darting his blow with the 
velocity: of lightning at the prince; the latter fell lifeless to the ground. 

‘*¢He’s slain! he’s slain!” shrieked the empress; ‘ the cold-hearted 
Englishman has murdered my boy!” 

‘+ All present instantly crowded round the corpse, and every effort was 
used, but unsuccessfully, to restore to it animation. ‘ It is in vain—it is 
in vain |.” said the emperor, ‘“‘ Oh heaven!” he added, clasping his hands, 
‘¢he was my only son, my only hope.” The empress gazed on the body 
sternly and silently. Then turning to her husband, “ It is the finger of 
Heaven,” she said; ‘‘ thy wickedness and violence in detaining this king 
thy prisoner, have drawn down the wrath of God upon us. Release him 
and let him go, lest a worse evil befall us.” 

. © Now, by our lady,” said the emperor; “ rather will I let him reve 
the life from me, as well asfrom my son. Away with him! Sink himin 
the deepest and most loathsome dungeon in the castle: and load those 


proud limbs with fetters, till their cruel and unnatural strength be reduced 
to infantile weakness.” ’—vol. i., pp. 176—9. 


' Richard, however, nothing daunted, proceeds to sing a. song 
of love in his dungeon, when he is surprised by a visit from the 
princess Margaretta, who comes to confess her passion for him, 
and to aid ie escape. The plot is discovered; the guards 
burst into the dungeon; and, in the scuffle which ensues, the 


princess, throwing herself between Richard and his enemies, re- 
ceives her death wound. 


_ * Her heart is pierced ! she’s dead---she’s dead !” shrieked the empress : 
‘woe to our house, woe worth the hour in which violent hands were laid 
upon the sacred person of a Christian king: woe to me; my ‘son---my 
daughter—where are ye?” : 

‘ The emperor stood for a moment mute, and still as a statue. The 
red flush of anger which had inflamed his features, was succeeded by a livid 
paleness ; and the fierce rolling of his eye, seemed to be giving place to the 
glassy glare of mortality. At length, his brow grew black as night, and 
his lip quivered with a malignant smile, as he asked, in a low and stifled 
voice : 

' €« Ts not the den of my Numidian lion situated opposite the dungeon 
of the prisoner ?” - | 

‘« Tt is, my liege,” answered an attendant ; ‘the doors face each other, 
and are separated only by this narrow corridor.” | 

©“ Thrust’ back the traitor to his cell then,” said the emperor, “ and let 
loose the beast upon him. That princely brute shall be my avenger.” - 

‘The empress caught her husband’s arm, and gazed with a look of 
deprecation in his face. ‘The stern, inflexible expression there, seemed to 
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freeze her with silence, and she sunk to the earth. In the meantime, the 
attendants prepared to force king Richard back to his dungeon ; but folding 
his arms, and with a smile of mingled triumph and contempt on his features, 
he spared them the effort, by walking tranquilly thither. The door of the 
lion’s den was ther immediately unbarred, and the furious animal sprang 
to the entrance. The glare of the torches arrested his progress for a mo- 
ment, and as he rolled his red eye around upon them, the spectators. had 
an opportunity of observing his dimensions. He was above eight feet in 
length, and near five feet and a halfin heighth. His long shaggy mane ex- 
tended from the top of the head to below the shoulders,and hung down tothe 
knees. His feet were armed with claws, which seemed to be near two inches 
long; and while his right fore foot was advanced, he lashed the earth with his 
tail, and gazed intently into the opposite cell in which his destined victim 
awaited his attack. An instant afterwards he uttered a dreadful roar, and 
sprang towards Richard. He attempted to spring upon him from above; 
but the king, with his clenched hand, smote him so violent a blow on the 
breast, that he reeled back in a breathless state, while volumes of smoke 
issued from his mouth and nostrils. A murmur of approbation and ie 
plause, which was gathering from the assembled spectators, was instantly 
hushed, on beholding the still stern features of the emperor. Again did 
the animal spring upon King Richard, and again did the latter, with the 
same Herculean strength, repel the attack. The animal now stood at the 
door of his den, as if willing, yet fearful to renew the assault; he stamped 
violently with his feet, beat his sides with his tail, erected the hair of his , 
head and mane, and, opening wide his mouth, displayed his angry teeth,’ 
and again set up a tremendous roar. The emperor and his attendants 
shrunk back appalled ; but what was their astonishment at seeing the king, 
in his turn, become the assailant, and, rushing from his cell, dart upon the. 
incensed animal, and thrust his arm down his throat. Fora moment the 
lion struggled with his audacious assailant, roared and plunged, and 
seemed to shake even the strong foundations of the castle with his strug- 
gles. Then the death-rattle was heard in his throat; his limbs, after. 
quivering for an instant, were stretched, rigid and motionless, on the 
ground, and Richard, drawing forth his arm, displayed the heart of the 
ferocious animal in his grasp. 

‘ « God save King Richard !” burst from the lips of every one present. 
‘“‘ The right hand of God is stretched over the soldiers of the Cross. The 
powers of Heaven fight in the cause of Heaven’s chosen servants.” Such 
were the exclamations which rang in the ears of the undaunted monarch, 
while the beaming eyes and agitated feelings of the spectators testified 
their admiration and astonishment still more ‘strongly. ‘ The will of 
Heaven be done!” said the emperor, approaching his captive. ‘“ I have 
already paid dear enough, King Richard, for detaining you in my custédy, 
and will not tempt the wrath of Heaven farther.”’—pp. 184—7. 


Such is the catastrophe of the tale of the ‘ Three Palmers ;’ 
and that this, at least, comes under the head of ‘such truth as is 
‘ strange, stranger than fiction,’ must certes be confeésed. Hence 
also we presume it is to be found, as Mr. Neele assures us, that 
‘the most marvellous and improbable of the eyents narrated in 
these volumes, are by no means the least authentic.’ 

To speak seriously, the attempt which is made to impose 
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these tales upon the world with a character of genuine, though 
romantic history, is both idle and mischievous. Its obvious 
intention is to invite purchasers by the lure of utility ; it is hoped, 
forsooth, that the book may ‘lead to a more general perusal 
of English history :’ its only real effect must’ be, to mislead the 
ignorant and to confuse the half read. The gpm with 
which the design of thus recommending the work has been pur- 
sued, may be gathered from a newspaper paragraph that has 
just met our eye: one of those precious and gratuitous eulogies, 
y which some of the publishers of our days have reduced the 
legitimate business of literary advertisement to a level with the 
praises of Charles Wright’s port and Warren’s jet blacking. 
‘“‘ This work will be found,” says the modest and ingenious para- 
graph before us, ‘‘an exciting and intellectual treat to the novel 
and romance reader, from the deep and varied interest of its 
ages, and the rich stores of historical information which itimparts. 
e here find beyond dispute, that the annals of real events 
furnish quite as much of the wonderful, and far more of the 
touching and sublime, than mere imagination has ever been able 
to } pia inal 
mong these “ rich stores of historical information,” are to be 
numbered the “ historical summaries” of each reign, from the 
Norman Conquest to the Restoration; with which Mr. Neele 
has interleaved his tales: an arrangement, which one of our con- 
temporaries has pronounced to be “ excellent ;” as it may be, for 
keeping up the deception of the preface, or assisting the studies 
of daaay gentlemen, whose education has been unhappily neglected. 
But we can really only compare such solemn chronological 
digests, with the sixpenny histories of England which we re- 
member current in the days of our childhood; and for a single 
proof of the accurate learning displayed in these summaries, we 
may only just mention the repetition, under the reign of Henry 
II., of the fable of Fair Rosamond’s murder by queen Eleanor, 
which is here (vol. i., p. 139) placed with due precision under 
date of the year 1173. One of Mr. Neele’s declared objects is, 
to direct the public taste to the study of ‘the invaluable, but 
neglected productions of the ancient annalists and chroniclers.’ 
If [ had himself consulted one of these, who was contemporar 
with Rosamond Clifford, and who has usually been held for the 
best informed authority of his age, Mr. Neele might have learnt 
a different version of the last years and death of the fair penitent. 
In Roger Honedon (p. 405) the whole story is “‘ extant and written 
in very choice Latin.” Towards the close of her life, Rosamend 
had withdrawn to the convent of Godstowe, where she sought 
religious atonement for her offences, and died unmolested. Her 
royal lover enriched the convent, on her account, and the nuns 
honoured her with a magnificent tomb in the choir of their church, 
until a scrupulous bishop, recognising no distinction between the 
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paramour of a king and an humbler sinner, and scandalized at the 
example, obliged the sisterhood to remove her remains into a 
less conspicuous place. But we are only repeating what almost 
every one knows. 

It is scarcely worth while to particularize the numerous instances 
in which, in almost every one of these tales, historical truth has 
been needlessly violated. But where these mis-statements have 
nothing to do with the relation of the story, and cannot assist the 
fiction, they provoke notice as evidences, however trifling in them- 
selves, of the author’s general ignorance ; and especially in a work 
that puts forth so much laboured pretension of blending instruc- 
tion with amusement. Thus, in the tale of Coeur de Lion, Mr. 
Neele alludes, in his own person as narrator, to the lying legend 
of the troubadour Blondel’s discovery of Richard’s place of im- 
app as the ‘ well known adventure’ of that minstrel. 

ith the same ‘historical gravity, he tells us (vol. i. p. 230), that 
king John ‘ at last sonnibet the surname of Sans Terre or Lack- 
land,’ because before his death he had lost his extensive dominions : 
as if it were not notorious that John received that title long before 
his accession to the crown, and during his father’s life, because he 
was not, like all his elder brothers, invested with any territorial 
appanage. In fact, with that fondness for quaint designations 
which belonged to the middle ages, Sans Terre or Lackland was 
a common surname for younger sons destitute of fiefs, or whose 
minority at their father’s decease prevented their being enfeoffed 
with domains, for which they were incapable, as infants, of doing 
service. 

Again, in the tale of the ‘ Abbot’s Plot,’ which is assigned to 
the reign of Henry [V., Mr. Neele informs his readers that, on the 
coronation of that monarch, ‘ Edmund Earl of Mortimer,’ the 
rightful heir to the throne, ‘ saw that the times were not favour- 
able to the prosecution of his claims, and therefore retired to his 
estates at Wigmore, where he lived a life of seclusion and privacy.’ 
Now, it is scarcely necessary to remind the historical scholar, that 
this rightful heir to the crown, was not Edmund Earl of Mortimer, 
but Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March; that the said Earl, who 
is here declared to have ‘ retired to his estates at Wigmore,’ was, 
at the accession of Henry IV., an infant (his father, Earl Roger, 
had died the same year), only seven years old; and that Henry, 
having possessed himself of the boy’s person before his own coro- 
nation, had detained him in Windsor Castle in a kind of honour- 
able durance. ll this is to be seen, passim, in the eighth volume 
of Rymer: but the whole story of the jealousy with which Henry 
IV. kept the young March a captive throughout his reign, and of 
the fearless generosity with which his heroic son released the Earl 
immediately after his accession, is to be found in our common 
historians. 

For one more specimen of the manner in which historical facts 
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are ss in these tales—whether from wantonness or ignorance 
we know not, but ‘certainly with no imaginable advantage to the 
narrative—we shall take the ‘ Legend of Agincourt.’ Here we are 
told that, on the eve of that memorable day, the constable D’Al- 
bret, the French leader, offered Henry such terms ‘ as a king of 
England, unless positively afflicted with insanity, could not possi- 
bly refuse to accept. These were, that. the king and his arm 
should be suffered to pass unobstructed into England; that the 
Duchy of Acquitaine and the whole of the territories which were 
formerly attached to it, should be ceded to Henry, and that the 
princess Katherine, the daughter of the king of France, should be 
given to him in marriage, with a dowry of eight hundred thousand 
crowns. These terms, however, we are seriously assured by our 
author, that Henry ‘rejected with indignation and scorn.’ But 
what was the fact? That in answer to an insulting defiance from 
the constable, and even, as one account says, a summons to sur- 
render, Henry declared only that he should continue his march 
direct to Calais, and that it would be for his enemies to obstruct 
his way at their peril; that he should neither seek them, nor 
slacken nor quicken his pace to shun their encounter; but that he 
could desire that they had taken such other counsel as might have 
avoided the shedding the blood of Christian men. Such is the 
report of Monstrelet (1. 226), and it is confirmed by our English 
chronicler Elmham. It speaks the calm and dignified resolution of 
the hero: the version of the tale before us, on the contrary, besides 
the error into which its foolish and needless falsification would 
betray the uninformed, would only convert the gallant and politic 
monarch info a downright madman. 

Mr. Neele has made it his boast, that ‘no zmportant historical 
event has been falsified’ in his volumes: how far the spirit of this 
declaration has been preserved, may be collected from such inaccu- 
racies as we have pointed out.. Two of his tales of latest date, of 
which the ladies Catherine Gray and Arabella Stuart are the 
heroines, may afford farther proof of the injudicious labour of the 
author to misrepresent well-known facts, in themselves of the 
deepest and most pathetic interest. The authentic story of lady 
Catherine Gray; of her secret marriage with Seymour, Earl of 
Hertford; the fury of the queen (Elizabeth) on its discovery, her 
cruel imprisonment and persecution of the lovers, and the prema- 
ture death of Catherine, who, worn out with suffering and an- 
gut breathed her last only a few years after her marriage—must 

e in the recollection of all our readers. It is exceedingly well 
told in the second series of Mr. Ellis’s Historical Letters, in noticing 
which some months ago, we copied the account™ printed by that 
et tite (from a Harleian MSS.), of the death-bed of Catherine 

ray : the relation had the simplicity of truth; and a more affect- 
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ing picture of a broken-heart than was there presented in the catas- 
trophe of that unhappy lady’s fortune, it would be impossible to 
conceive. Will it be believed that, rejecting the touching facts of 
that narrative, Mr. Neele has had the notable taste to substitute for 
them the following farrago of extravagance and bombast ? 


‘ The queen, acting on the impulse of the moment, commanded one of 
the guards to conduct her to the dungeon of the Lady Catherine Gray, 
and ordered the others to follow her, with Sir Edward Warner in their 
custody. Anger, hatred, fear, jealousy, all lent wings to her steps. The 
dungeon door was soon before her; the bolts were withdrawn, and with 
little of the appearance of the queen in her gait and gestures, excepting 
that majesty which belongs to the expression of highly wrought feelings, 
she rushed into the dungeon, and found Catherine Gray in the arms of 
Hertford, who was kissing away the tears that had gathered on her cheek, 

‘«< Seize him—away with him to instant execution!” said the queen. 

‘The guards gazed for a moment wistfully on each other, and seemed as 
if they did not understand the command, 

««* Seize him! I say,” exclaimed the queen. ‘‘I have myself taken the 
precaution to be present, that I may be assured that he is in your custody, 
and led away to the death that he has taken so much pains to merit.” 

‘The guards immediately surrounded the earl, but they yet paused a 
moment ere they led him out of the dungeon, when | saw the lady 
Catherine throw herself on her knees before Elizabeth, and seize the skirt 
of her robe. ! : 

‘«« Have pity, gracious queen!” she cried, “ have pity!” 

‘«¢ Away, minion! ” said the queen; “ he had no pity on himself when 
he ventured to break prison, even in the precincts of our royal palace. His 
doom is. fixed.” 

‘<< Not yet, great queen, not yet!” said Catherine, still grasping Eli- 
zabeth’s robe. ‘* Can naught save him?” 

‘* Naught, save my death,” said the queen; and then she added in an 
under tone, which she did not ‘seem to intend should be audible, while a 
dark smile played on her lip, ‘‘ or perchance thine.” , 

‘ Catherine’s ear caught the last part of the queen’s sentence, and with 
the quickness of lightning, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Thy death or mine, O queen! . 
then thus,” she added, plucking from the belt of Sir Edward Warner, who 
stood by her side with his hands bound behind him, a dagger, and brand- 
ishing it aloft,” thus may his life be spared !” : 

‘ A cry of “ Treason! treason!” pervaded the dungeon, and the guards 
advanced between Catherine’ and the queen, whose life she seemed to 
threaten; but ere they could wrest the dagger from her hand, she had 
buried it in her own bosom. ) 

‘«¢ Now, now do I claim thy promise, O queen!” she said, as she sunk 
to the earth, while the blood poured in torrents, from her wound. | ‘“/Ca- 


therine Gray can no longer disturb thee—spare the life, of the princely 
Seymour,’”—vol. iii., p. 244—246. 


The story of Lady Arabella Stuart has often been remarked for 
the coincidence of her fate with that of Catherine Gray; and it is 
curious, that it was with the grandson of the Lady Gray, William 
Seymour, that Arabella contracted a magriage, as disastrous in its 
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consequences~to her, as the ill-fated union with Lord Hertford 
had proved to-Catherine. The story of Arabella was illustrated by 
‘Mr. D’Israeh, in a very interesting manner, in the “ Curiosities of 
Literature: ”’ and its facts are notorious. The jealousy which 
James I. entertained of her pretensions to the crown, though these 
were inferior to his own title, had doomed het to a life of celibacy ; 
and -her clandestine marriage with Seymour, who was also de- 
scended from Henry VII., through his grandmother, increased the 
alarm of James. He imprisoned them separately ; but they both 
found means to escape from confinement. The same vessel was to 
have conveyed them together to France ; but the fears of the cap- 
tain, who received Arabella on board, induced him, despite of her 
entreaties, to quit the river without Seymour. The ship was cap- 
tured by an English cruizer off the Nore, and Arabella was brought 
back and consigned to the Tower: but Seymour, meanwhile, in 
uncertainty of his wife’s fate, had wosseeled in crossing to Flan- 
ders. The unhappy Arabella at first found consolation in the 
safety of her husband: but her despair at the continuance and 
severity of her confinement, at length unsettled her reason, and 
she expired in her prison, the wretched victim of oppression and 
insanity. 

The particulars of this tragedy of real life are sufficiently melan- 
choly: but Mr. Neele, by endeavouring, as usual, to deepen its 
calamities, has only destroyed its authentic interest. He relates 
that Seymour and Arabella were on board the same vessel, that he 
fell in the action with the English cruizer, and that she swooned 
over his corpse, and that from that moment her reason fled for 
ever ! 

‘ Four long years did that part of the dismal fortress in which she re- 
sided, resound with the incoherent ravings of the lovely maniac, and then 
she sunk into the grave; not without some suspicion being excited of her 


end having been hastened by the care which her royal cousin took of the 
quality of her diet.’—p. 279. 


The attempt at the fictitious embellishment of so familiar an 
episode of James’s reign as this story, is only ridiculous: but it is 
difficult to conjecture how Mr. Neele reconciles the concluding 
insinuation, that James was a poisoner and an assassin, with his 
assurance that he has not falsified historical events. There is no 
act of James’s life which should ever give probability to the charge 
of such an atrocity. In the same spirit we are told (p. 205) that 
‘in the reign of James the First, few on whom the gates of the 
Tower once closed, ever re-crossed that fatal threshold. This 
‘monarch was not so fond as his predecessors of exhibiting his vic- 
tims on the public scaffold, but the work of death, although more 
secretly, was not less certainly accomplished than heretofore.’ 
This is really too absurd. That James could shew himself unfeel- 
ing, his indefensible conduct to Arabella abundantly proved : but 
he was neither by temper nor habit a dark and murderous tyrant. 
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He might merit Sully’s contemptuous designation of him as ‘ the 
wisest fool in Europe,’ but he was nothing worse. At any rate 
he was no monster of cruelty: he must be remembered as a weak 

rince, but he is far from deserving altogether the character of a 

ad man; and we must presume to conclude, with all deference to 
Mr. Neele, that to liken his imagined deeds in the Tower with 
the secret horrors perpetrated by a Richard III., or the open 
butcheries of a Henry VIII., is to give a very false, and therefore 
to the youthful or ignorant reader, a very censurable impression of 
his reign. 

From the cursory examination into which: we have entered of 
the materials of these volumes, some idea may: be gathered of their 
value. But lest we should be thought in our strictures to have 
treated Mr. Neele’s lucubrations too seriousiy, we- beg it may be 
observed, that we have so treated them only. with reference to their 
equally serious pretension to illustrate truth, and to yes histori- 
cal instruction. As avowed tales of fancy, if they had justified 
but little praise, they would at least have called for no condemna- 
tion. But in their present form, these volumes are neither one 
thing nor the other: neither true history nor acknowledged ‘fiction. 
As for the plan of the work, we have only a good idea marred in 
the execution. If Mr. Neele, indeed, had selected for his purpose 
some of the most romantic episodes in our genuine page 6 and. 
had told them in animated diction, without injury to the fidelity. 
of his narrative, he might have presented us with a harmless and 
pleasing book to put into the hands of young persons. At the 
same time, to confess the truth, we very much doubt the sound 
judgment or positive efficacy of any mere contrivance of this kind, 
for cheating beginners into a taste for historical reading, by excit- 
ing their minds with highly ime scenes. After so stimulating | 
a preparative, the more serious business of history can possibly 
appear no otherwise than heavy and dull. Or if, instead of aspir- 
ing at all to genuine historical narration, our author had been 
contented to offer his tales simply as imaginative sketches, illus- 
trative of the state of society at different epochs of English his- 
tory, and if he had known. how to adorn his avowed fictions with 
the lively and picturesque colouring of contemporary manners, 
costume, and colloquial expression, he might have produced a 
series of historical romances of the highest order. But neither 
has he done this. He has ‘endeavoured to be true to the spirit 
and manners of each age:’ and certain it is that he has here shewn 
just sufficient knowledge to guard him from the commission of 
any outrageous anachronism in his delineations. But he has 
escaped this danger, only by the prudence with which he has 
avoided giving the peculiar impress of any age to his tales. They 
deal only in generalities; and, as A PER on pictures of man- 
ners, they are as vapid, tame, and spiritless as can be conceived.. 
Some unlucky person among Mr. Necle’s panegyrists has pro- 
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claimed that his tales are composed upon the plan of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. A more distressing comparison could not have 
been suggested by his worst enemy.: As historical romances, the 
excellence of Sir Walter's productions lies in their full, bold, and 
free delineation of manners, struck off with a vigorous and sweep- 
ing pencil. Partial anachronisms may be detected in them, his- 
torical errors—inadvertent or wanton as it may be—are frequent 
enough in their pages: but the first are redeemed by the mass of 
curious and more accurate knowledge in which they are mingled, 
and the last are defended or confessed according to the chartered 
privilege of the great magician’s creative vocation. Sir Walter's 
thousand aberrations from strict archeological fidelity in customs 
and fashions, are more endurable and attractive than Mr. Neele’s 
cold and ‘abstinent correctness on these points. 

» Considering Mr. Neele’s tales, then, simply as novels of a 
smaller growth, we shall only remark of them farther, that they 
are’ very slightly constructed, and are in general too short and 
meagre in circumstances to excite or sustain any interest. But 
itis ‘fair, however, to observe that if sketches of manners and 
details of action had been more skilfully and abundantly ‘‘ filled 
in,’ (to borrow the pictorial phrase) the outlines of the plots of 
several of the tales are by no means badly conceived. 





Arr. III.— Report addressed to the Marquess Wellesley, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. By Elizabeth Fry and John Joseph Gurney, respecting 


theit late Visit to that country. 8vo. pp. 95. London: J. & A. 
Arch.: 1827. 


Tue members of the Society of Friends are an exceedingly agree- 
able people to be on terms of neighbourhood with: they set an 
seteaiatible example, abroad and at home, of personal neatness : 
the ‘same punctilious care, that keeps the garment without re- 
proach, preserves the conscience undefiled. They will not let the 
sun go down upon a farthing that they owe, or, if possible on a 
farthing which they ought justly to possess. There is no instance 
of a Quaker being gazetted. In vain to them has the Insolvent 
Act held out its consolations—and, of all that they have, re- 
luctantly, expended in poor’s rates, nothing has returned in the 
way of relief to any one of their tribe. But it is only when they 
are mixed up, as a part and parcel of a large population, that the 
‘* Friends” may be regarded with unalloyed pleasure. Let them be 
a majority in any country, and “‘ they make sad work of it.” No 
government ever so well inclined in the beginning, but must run 
to tyranny by the forbearance of such subjects: they would 
neither remonstrate nor restrain, nor threaten nor condemn; and 
if a crisis came, they have a horror of deadly weapons. So that 
as it is the slave that makes the master, a Quaker nation would 
inevitably corrupt its rulers in a short time: power might lord it 
over them as it pleased. It is this passiveness that altogether 
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unfits Quakers every where for the sphere of politics, and makes 
them on all public matters very uncertain, if not sometimes very 
mischievous authorities. But they are not, by any means, at all 
times proof against the influence of prejudice: it is not, we pre- 
sume, obligatory upon them to inquire very rigidly before they 
pronounce an opinion: they do not scruple to adopt second-hand 
impressions. We fear, too, that they are, practically, Nei re- 
specters of persons: they can be very discreet company in drawing- 
rooms: they can be very reserved in the presence of ‘excellencies, 
of mayors, and grave corporators, and no doubt would be the very 
last persons, where courtesy forbids, to utter unpleasant truths. 

Mrs. Fry, we observe, is very much countenanced by persons in 
authority, of all degrees. . Consequently, there is very little to be 
apprehended by them in the character and conduct of such a cor- 
rector of abuse. In the early part of the year that has just closed, 
she, in company with her brother, Mr., Gurney, and a sister, Miss 
Fry, proceeded to Ireland, on a religious visit to the Society of 
Friends in that country ; and, whilst there, she proposed to herself 
a tour of inquiry into the state of its, prisons, and institutions for 
miscellaneous relief. In the undertaking, she not only had the 
sanction of the lord-lieutenant, but she enjoyed an unlimited use 
of his name, for the purpose of facilitating her investigations. . The 
example of his excellency, who received Mrs. Fry with great,per- 
sonal attention, had its effect on all the dependants of the local 
government—the heads of corporations—the clergy of. the. privi- 
leged church, sheriffs, magistrates, gaolers, constables ; in short all 
those who, not belonging to the religion of the great majority of 
the nation, but being alienated, naturally enough, from it and its 
— do not feel it incumbent on them to correct what may 

e erroneously thought of the moral and political state of the peo- 
ple. Such were the persons who welcomed Mrs. Fry and her 
amiable colleagues into every city and town, dividing her time 
amongst them, and who, if they did not form the organs by which 
she received her information, had something to do in shaping the 
conclusions that were to be deduced from it. 

When we say that to ascertain the real causes of the calamities. 
of Ireland, to expose them in sincerity, and to claim, at the hands 
of those competent to render them, the remedies proper for their 
removal, demand the very boldest spirit of investigation, and 
an exercise of it protracted and perfectly impartial ; it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that Mrs. Fry’s undertaking has proved to be in 
a great measure a fruitless application of time. She is altogether 
disqualified for such a masculine effort, by the timidity of her 
nature, by that habit of patient endurance, that universal preference 
for the more gentle instruments of correction, inculcated. by a reli- 
gion which we may, respectfully, assert, is at variance with the 
most approved codes of political reform, in several of their most 
important ordinances. e submit, likewise, that three months’ 
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rapid posting over the highways of Ireland, and an exclusive inter- 
course with a partial class of its inhabitants, afforded no adequate 
opportunity for a due examination of the state of that country. 
Again, entertaining, as Mrs, Fry does, a profound veneration for 
the government of these islands in general, together with an active 
sense of gratitude to the Marquess Wellesley in particular, to whom 
this Report is addressed, it was not to be expected that in her plan 
of regeneration she would recognise a greater number of facts than 
Seater be absolutely repugnant to the sensitiveness of ‘ ears 
olite. 

j This Report is divided into three sections—upon the first two of 
which, as they are occupied with details respecting the manage- 
ment of local institutions, we shall not detain the reader, but pro- 
ceed to that portion which contains matter of more general interest, 
connected with the physical and moral state of the Irish people ; 
merely observing by the way, how invariably the genius of the 
country acts upon whatever happens to come in contact with it, 
so that even the most neutral bodies cannot fail to be controlled 
by its whimsical ascendancy. That a grave deliberative cabinet, 
composed of such spirits as Mrs. Fry and her brother, should 
have been betrayed into that singular species of hallucination, 
wherein the imagination takes such an unmerciful advantage of 
the understanding, and which bears a very suspicious affinity to 
what in Ireland is called ‘a bull,’ is a fact that it would be alarm- 
ing to speculate upon. Butso it is. Even they were unable to re- 
sist the force of the national influence, for here is the genuine 
Hibernian imprimatur on the very front of their Report. 


‘ CONTENTS. 


ao Pape. 
Section I. --On the Prisons of Ireland - - - - - - 1 
Section I1.—On other public charitable Institutions - - 36, &c.’ 


We were really beginning to surmise, if the recollection of the 
habitual seriousness and the known simplicity of these worthy per- 
sonages did not at once dispel the thought, that they were disposed 
to be rather too pungently ludicrous on that nation of anomalies ; 
and that, under the innocent disguise of a gentle blunder, the 
meant to insinuate, what, in a great measure, we really believe to 
be philosophicaily true, namely, that prisons in Ireland deserve to 
be classed amongst the institutions which charity has supplied for 
the arg? of the population. 

Mrs. Fry considers the causes of the evils of Ireland to be 


various and complicated, difficult to trace, and not ascribable 
to mere misgovernment. To remove these evils, there is required, 
according to her opinion, ‘ not only much wisdom, but a long conti- 
nued patience and perseverance, p. 55. No doubt, to the very tender 
inquirer, who is afraid to see the truth, or to state it when disco- 
vered, the origin of the calamities of Ireland must be particularly 
obscure. But is it not enough to know, that by facilities of geo- 
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graphical position—by convenient harbours—by rivers, climate, and 
soil, with inhabitants adapted by nature to make the most of these 
facilities—Ireland, so fitted to be, what Sir W. Temple, in his mis- 
judging philosophy, declared she would one day become, ‘ one of 
the richest countries in Europe.’ and ‘ a mighty increase of strength 
and revenne to the crown of 1 England,’—is it not enough to know, 
that with a prodigal endowment of the means to accumulate the 
fruits of external and internal commerce, she should be at this mo- 
ment one of the most impoverished and degraded countries on the 
face of the earth: ‘ where,’ says Mrs. Fry, with the habitual mo- 
deration of her people, ‘ it is impossible for any person endowed 
with the common powers of observation and common feelings of 
humanity, to travel without being deeply afflicted by the scenes of 
wretchedness and helpless bezgary which perpetually meet the eye’ 
(P. 55)—is it not enough, we repeat, to know that this state of 
things exists, to satisfy us that misgovernment alone is the real source 
of the mischief? What other instrument of evil, indeed, but mis- 
government, could have been adequate to the consummation of 
such singular disasters? It is only when we remember what the 
political administration of Ireland has been from time immemorial 
—how little it resembled any of the ordinary errors of miscalcu- 
lating policy in the management of states and empires—that it was 
in fact a well-digested system of gradual destruction, going on from 
age to age, acquiring fresh strength in its progress, and finding in 
successive agents the ingenious, vigilant, well-affected ministers of 
its spirit; it is only by remembering that a contrivance of singular 
efficacy was pressing, without interruption, upon the healthy growth 
of Ireland, that we can account for the complete prostration of 
every faculty and power with which nature invested her. 

Truths like these would not, we presume, sound very courteously 
from the mouths of those who stand debtors to individuals in au- 
thority in Ireland, as well as in England, for personal favours. It 
is surely in the same spirit of genteel forbearance which makes the 
cause of the degradation of Ireland so complete a mystery to Mrs. 
Fry, that she has, in the politest manner, waved all allusion to the 
delicate topic of the church establishment of that country. And 
yet, as a mere matter of curiosity, well worthy of a place on the 
tablets of the most fastidious observer, it surely might be stated, 
that a full million and a quarter sterling money per annum are 
assigned as the fair reward for the spiritual care bestowed on three 
hundred thousand precious beings. Two millions of fertile acres 
the ransom of three hundred thousand souls! Has Mrs. Fry, we 
would fain inquire, never stumbled on a tithe proctor in her travels 
in Ireland? Did she never hear of a Protestant vestry taxing their 
Catholic neighbours for purely Protestant purposes? Did she 
never hear that Cathclics in that country are compelled to build 
Protestant churches, and then find turf to warm the edifices in de- 

fault of a sufficient Protestant congregation? Was it never told to 
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her, that the Catholic peasant, to whom a dry cottage and a bed of 
straw are articles of rare enjoyment, helps to buy fringes for the 
Protestant pulpit and gilding for the Protestant dome ? Was there 
no honest voice raised in her hearing against the indignity offered 
to the Catholic, when he is called on to purchase the elements for 
that very sacrament which his conscience repudiates ?* 

Far other topics than those befit the persons who have to ap- 
proach the gates of palaces with an account of their mission, and 
to utter what shall be heard by courtly ears. But haply, Mrs. Fry 
may have thought that the subsisting relation between the Catholic 
population and the established church of Ireland, is unconnected 
with the sources of that discontent, that alienation between the 
professors of distinct creeds, which are universal in that country, 
and. that it should very properly be omitted in that catalogue of 

rievances of which the Irish are wont to complain. But be it the 
elicacy of the courtier, or the device of the rhetorician, who skil- 
fully evades what she cannot turn to advantage— 
, et que 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse, relinquit, 
the subject, at all events, has found no place in Mrs. Fry’s elabo- 
rate disquisition on the moral condition of the Irish people. 

In many of the suggestions contained in this pamphlet for the 
relief of the poorer classes from the immediate pressure of distress, 
we heartily concur. When numbers of unfortunate creatures are 
on the eve of perishing for want of food, we must not stop to spe- 
culate about the causes of their destitution before we proceed to 
redress it. But when'the crisis is passed, are we not bound to do 
something to provide against its recurrence? Ireland sends from 
her ports every year, hundreds of thousands of pounds worth of 
every description of articles that contribute to the support and 
comfort of life, whilst a majority of the lower classes are without 
subsistence or clothing. Not a season goes round that does not 
see whole families starving upon the very soil almost, where the ox 
and the sheep are fattening, and the harvest ripening, to be trans- 








*An Act of Parliament of the last session (7th Geo. IV., c. 43), 
shews, in a very striking manner, that the legislature is by no means dis- 
posed to relax in its efforts to give encouragement to the Church establish- 
ment of Ireland. By this act the archbishop or bishop of any diocese 
may form a district or parish where he pleases in it, and cause a church to 
be built there at the expense of the inhabitants. The 12th section of this 
act meets the contingency of the want of a church, in a manner that any 
where else, except in Ireland, would be accounted singular. ‘ In case it 
shall happen that there shall not be any church upon any such parish, or 
part of a parish, &c., then the person duly authorised to give induction, 
shall and may deliver a sod or turf, in the name of seisin, and possession 
of such united and newly erected parish, which is hereby declared to be a 
good and valid induction to all intents and purposes.” 
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orted in due time to distant countries*. It is conjectured that 
half the lands of Ireland capable of being made productive, have 
not been submitted to cultivation, and yet candies numbers of 
her able-bodied peasantry are obliged to emigrate, or half subsist at 
home for want of employment. 

These almost incredible anomalies are the offspring of that fatal 
system of misrule which gave its impress to every member of the 
social frame in Ireland—which strangled her manufacturing indus- 
try, because of the promise of its infant efforts, which created for 
the oppression of the agricultural population (and there is scarcely 
any other description in Ireland),:the landed aristocracy, a body 
compared with whom, as they have existed for a generation, and 
as they still, we grieve to say, exist, the feudal » pnran in the most 
irresponsible days of their power were merciful and paternal. Weare 
almost checked in our ardour to promote the success of the govern- 
ment plan of emigration with respect to Ireland, not that .we 
doubt of its efficacy, as a means of relief to the unhappy people 
who are its objects, but when we know that its execution will 
attended with such perfect impunity to the landlords, the authors 
of their ruin. 

In insisting on the culpability of the landlords, are we not 
favouring Mrs. Fry’s theory, that the miseries of Ireland ‘are’ not to 
be ascribed to mere mis-government. But who made those land- 
lords what they are? Who gave them an interest—who inspired 
them with a feeling, at variance with the happiness of the great 
mass of the people? Who armed them with the power of ma- 
gistrates, to carry on the details of their domestic warfare—who 
invested them with the legislative privilege of taxmg their count 
at discretion? Who, in short, formed the landed aristocracy, wuck 
as we now behold it in Ireland, but the government ? And whilst 
we unsparingly condemn those who were but the instruments in 
a gigantic system of oppression, we do not the less reproach the 
government of Ireland for having created and endowed such 
agents with power. Where was Mrs. Fry’s conservative tender- 
ness for the morals of the lower orders, when the conduct of the 
Irish agricultural gentry escaped the vengeance of her pen? ' It 
has been proved in the face of the country, that they are licentious 
in their manners ; and that, in the very highest of their ranks; 
examples are held out to the population of an habitual defiance of 
the law, when its rigours are provoked against them’ by their own 





+ “In the town of Kilkee,” says Mr. Nimmo, the engineer, in his exa- 
mination before a committee of the House of Lords, in 1824, p.'J31, ** m 
the county of Clare, when I was passing through it, in the time'of the 
distress, in the year 1822, the people were in a group at the side of the 
pound, receiving meal in the way of charity, and at thesame time, the 
pound was choke full of cattle ; of course, the milk of those cattle would 
have been worth something if it could have been obtawmed.” pent inte 
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improvidence. We are astonished that, upon these fruitful topics, 
upon the enormous abuses of the grand jury system, upon the 
jobbing, the favouritism, the malversations, the perversions of the 
magisterial office, with which the Irish landlords stand accused, 
Mrs. Fry has observed the strictest silence. Above all we lament. 
that she had not leisure to be initiated into the knowledge of that 
system of domestic tyranny, the most complete that ever existed, 
whereby the wretched tenant may be said to hold his life almost 
by the sufferance of his landlord. The latter lets out his land at 
what rent he chooses to fix, and upon any sort of tenure he pleases. 
The rent is always too great for the tenant to pay, and this, his. 
perpetual inability, leaves in the landlord’s hands a perpetual 

wer over him; of the manner of exercising which we have a 
tolerably fair sample, in the evidence already referred to, of Mr. 
Nimmo, the engineer. 


‘‘ If I want a parcel of people to work for me at eightpence a-day, and 
they insist on being paid tenpence, I complain to the landlord that the 
people are demanding exorbitant wages, and that we cannot go on. We 
will not pay them those wages. The Jandlord, whose interest it is to have 
the work go on, in order that money may be paid to his tenantry, for the 
purpose of paying his rent, again sends instant notice, that unless they go 
to the work on the road at eightpence a day, all their cattle will be driven 
to the pound.”—Report of House of Lords, 1824, p. 131. 


As a counterpart to this picture, we cannot do better than 
furnish a specimen of the manner in which that other instrument 
of oppression, uncertainty of tenure, is occasionally put in force by 
the baniilerds: The case is quoted by Mrs. Fry from a pamphlet 
published in Dublin, in 1825: 


‘¢¢ In many instances it has occurred, that a set of tenants have taken 
uncultivated poor ground, at the foot of a mountain, at a few shillings an 
acre rent, but without leases, being either deceived by promises, or unable 
to pay for the leases when taking the land: after a few years, by almost 
incessant labour, the ground being rendered of some value, these poor 
people have been forced to leave their farms, and remove higher up on the 
mountains, to begin again on unimproved ground : and it is no fiction to: 
state, that those who began to cultivate the soil at the foot of a mountain 
have, by progressive removes, been ultimately placed as near its top as 
subsistence could be raised, being thus defrauded of the fruits of their 
early hard labour, and obliged to end their days in want, after spending 
their lives in toil and pinching penury; having the additional mortifica- 
tion of daily seeing the ground they had, in their youth, brought first into 
cultivation, occupied by others.”” ’— p. 62. 


We cite a second example of this sort of cruelty from the same 
pamphlet : ; 


“¢ About two years ago, Mr. , in the county of ——, took posses- . 
sion of a considerable tract of land, under an ejectment for non-payment 
of rent, and without giving the tenants six months’ time to redeem, which, 
according to law, he was bound to do, actually threw down their houses or 
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cabins, at the commencement of a severe winter, having turned the occu- 
pants, out on the road; and some of them having made a sort of shed-roof 
against part of the walls that were left standing, he sent and had these 
sheds pulled down, and the walls completely levelled, in order to drive the 
people quite away, making many families destitute wanderers in that in- 
clement season.’—p. 32. 


And, forsooth, it is out of a peasantry so instigated by profligate 
example, so vexed by injury and wrong, steeped in poverty and 
affliction, that the legislature is to expect firm observers of the 
law, and the King peaceable and contented subjects! The Irish 
peasant is ferocious ; but when he is denied the fair fruits of his 
own industry—when right is continually withheld from him— 
when those, who are the appointed guardians of his welfare, are 
armed against him, and habitually treat him as belonging to an in- 
ferior rank in the creation—as requiring only an abridged supply of 
sustenance and covering, compared with what is necessary for them- 
selves, can we hope that the peasant so dealt with, will always resist 
the impulses of revenge, that principle of “‘ wild justice” implanted 
in the heart of man; and when law and authority will not hear 
his appeal for redress, shall we presume to hope that he will not 
seek to right himself by acts of retaliation, cruel and brutal as they 
too often are in the extreme ? , 

If Mrs. Fry had taken the necessary time to inquire into the 
real condition of the country—if she had, after witnessing the 
deplorable state of the lower classes, traced the origin of the 
evil to its proper source—if she had satisfied herself, as she 
easily might, that it is the law that is in fault, which separated 
the national community by a broad line of distinction, having the 
possessors of wealth and property on one side, and the mass of 
the population on the other; and that hence arose all that hatred, 
jealousy, and hostility, mutually entertained by both parties, 
which have proved the source of vexatious oppressions on the 
one hand, and unexampled distress on the other: if she had been 
vigilant and industrious in the examination of causes, as she 
is candid in the exposition of effects ; she would have dwelt far 
less extensively than she has done, on the supposed absence of 
religious education in Ireland, and on the necessity of adminis- 
tering it as a panacea for the grievances of the peasantry. And 
when Mrs. Fry states, as she truly does, that ‘the great propor- 
tion of the offences committed in Ireland are such as arise from 
the violent, and often sudden impulse of unsubdued passion,’ 
(p. 77), we only wonder how the obvious conclusion, deducible 
from that fact, had not made its impression on her mind, namely, 
that offences of this character, seldom bespeak a depravity of 
heart, and least of all, are susceptible of the control of reason 
and religious discipline, If it be true that instruction, and the 
reading of the Scriptures, is deplorably limited amongst the 
people of Ireland, how comes it that the proportion of crimes in 
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that country, is far inferior to that which the public records indis- 
putably fix upon the population of England, where it certainly 
cannot be said that there is any considerable deficiency of moral and 
religious culture? If we compare also the nature of the crimes 
generally committed in either country, we believe it will be found, 
that the greater number of that class, which represent a state of 
deliberate immorality in the population, is not to be set down to 
the account of Ireland. And as Mrs. Fry has been pleased to 
provoke this comparison, we will indulge her with a short refer- 
ence to the condition of her native Norfolk, that peaceful agricul- 
tural county which we had absolutely concluded she had by this 
time raised, by her spiritual exertions, into an example of virtue to 
the rest of the country. The Rev. Mr. Brereton, a clergyman of 
intelligence and sanctity, in his examination before a committee of 
the House of Commons, some two or three years back, gives a 
frightful picture of the demoralized state of a district in that 
county. ‘‘ Out of seventy-seven births,” he says, “ which took 

lace there, in a given period, no more than twenty-three were 
egitimate!”’ To the extensive degree of vice indicated in this 
statement, no one can pretend to say, that the motives which 
generally stimulate to crime in Ireland, could in the least contri- 
bute. ‘ew it not rather tend to shew an absence of that moral 
and religious sense, which education and a familiarity with the 
Bible are calculated to convey? God forbid that a word should 
escape our pen, which could be properly referred to an inadequate 
conviction of the value of education, or that was at variance with 
the profoundest reverence for that sacred volume, containing as it 
does, a code of morality, far surpassing the wisdom and wit of 
man to devise. All we mean to contend for is, that they grossly 
abuse the public ear in this country, who hold up the reading of 
the Scriptures as a specific for national grievances, and a guarantee 
against the recurrence of popular disorders in Ireland, and who 
say even, that instruction and the Bible, can have any very great 
effect in changing the condition of the gue for the better, so 
long as the moral and political system to which they are subject, 
with its manifold sources of corruption and degradation, continues 
thesame. If Mrs. Fry would wisely apply the sacred volume in 
Ireland, she must circulate it amongst the members of its landed 
aristocracy—and if it but soften down their rigorous oppression of the 
peasantry—if, through its influence they imbibe sufficient charity 
to make them feel for the sufferings others, if it render them im- 

artial as magistrates, honest as grand jurors, and merely just as 
andlords, we have no hesitation in saying, that the Bible, even 
without note or comment, would soon become a very popular book 
in Ireland. At present, the objection which the Catholic priest- 
hood have to the general diffusion of the sacred volume, appears to 
us to be one rather of form than of substance. Without undervaluing 
the useful efficacy of the holy text, they, as we apprehend, would 
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merely obstruct its circulation, either when adversely translated, or 
when unaccompanied by explanations, which, in their opinion, are 
necessary to the due understanding of its sense. At all events, 
whenever we are considering this subject, justice requires of us to 
remember that the Roman Catholic church alone has not fur- 
nished the whole of the opposition of which the Bible societies 
complain: some of the most eminent divines of the established reli- 
gion in England and in Ireland, for learning and integrity, are to 
be found in the ranks of their most. violent opponents. It is not 
then very fair, any more than it is strictly logical, to confound, as 
Mrs. Fry appears to do, a discouragement on the part of the Ca- 
tholic clergy of the indiscriminate circulation of the Scriptures, 
unexplained by note or comment, with a disinclination to diffuse 
the blessings of moral and religious culture amongst the people. 
It is, indeed, impossible not to see that Mrs. Fry, in referring to 
the external state of the Protestant and Catholic divisions of Ire- 
land, seems anxious to insinuate, that the benefits of education are 
not so highly appreciated in the latter as they are in the former 
portion of the kingdom. Now there is nothing so calculated to 
correct a tendency to vague assertion as the testimony of figures. 
Theirs is the still small voice which is sure to be heard at last above 
the clamour of declamation. The provinces of Ulster and Munster 
are very fair subjects of comparison, as to the respective means of 
education which they possess. Ulster may be considered as having 
a chiefly Protestant or Presbyterian population, whilst that of 
Munster is still more generally Catholic. Now what are the faci- 
lities for education in each? Let us assume that the children be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen are those only who go to school 
in Ireland. According to the population returns of 1821, the 
number of children between these ages in Ulster was 248,596. 
In the table of schools and scholars returned to the Commissioners 
of Irish Education Inquiry, in the year 1824, and printed in the ap- 
pendix to their ninth Report, we find that the number of scholars 
of every description at ot in that year, in Ulster, was 141,882 ; 
so that, according to this calculation, there must have remained 
107,074 children, in that province, between the ages of ten and 
fifteen, unprovided with the blessings of education. Let us apply 
the same process to Munster. In that province, the number of the 
above description of children in 1821, was 235,256; the number 
of scholars in 1824, was 191,093, leaving only 44,163 children, 
between the ages of ten and fifteen, without moral culture. But 
this is not all. We find from the last mentioned document, that 
the number of scholars provided with education by societies and 
parliamentary grants, was in 1824, in Ulster, 46,436; whereas, 
those so favoured in Munster, did not exceed 17,129, shewing 
that the vast majority of scholars in Catholic Munster, are main- 
tained at the expense of the unencouraged inhabitants, Au- 
thenticated facts like these, must necessarily have their influence 
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in a country, where the most extraordinary experiments are at- 
tempted for the purpose of disguising the real state of Ireland*. 
There are some passages in this little work, of fearless testimon 
and sound political philosophy, which make us lament, that Mrs. 
Fry should have been obstructed by any accident or circumstance 
from ascertaining and exposing the truth in Ireland. She attests the 
vast diffusion of practical religious principle amongst the middle 
classes of society, the members of which she describes as being ever 
ready to promote any scheme of philanthropy, where their assistance 
could be of use. The Irish, she represents, as abounding in gratitude, 
and in no common degree alive to a sense of wrong; and that 
when injured and deprived of their just rights, they have both the 
acuteness to discern it, and the heart to feel it. ‘ There never was 
a people,’ she says, ‘in the management of whom a perfect equity 
and impartiality was. more evidently requisite, than the people of 
Ireland ; and it is in the highest degree desirable, that every class 
of the king’s subjects in that country should, so far as is consistent 
with the safety of the state, be allowed the exercise of the same 
civil rights.’—p. 82. Until, indeed, a real equality of civil and 
religious freedom be established in Ireland—until the law shall be 
taucht to forget the difference of creeds, all the provisions of the le- 
gislature, all the speculations of statesmen for the relief of Ireland, 
will prove but the nostrums of empirics, merely assuaging present 
symptoms, without diminishing the force and danger of the dis- 
ease. 





Art. 1V.—De la Sicile et de ses rapports avec l’ Angleterre, a l'epoque 
de la Constitution de 1812; par un Membre des differens Parlemens 
de Sicile. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 320. 5 fr. Paris: 1827. 


THE attempts of a people to ameliorate their political condition, 
although premature and unsuccessful, are not the less entitled to 
the jealous record of the historian. Their example may serve as a 
beacon to guide other natious in their future course ; to warn them 
of the rocks on which their predecessors foundered, and to light 
them into the haven of useful institutions and civil security. Such 
appears to be the object of the work before us, on the constitutional 
history of Sicily, and such is our purpose in reviewing it at the pre- 
sent moment, when the fate of another fair kingdom, and of another 





*In a London morning newspaper, which circulates very generally 
amongst the higher classes of society, we read the following paragraph, 
under the date of April 17, 1827 ;—‘ It has been found, that the lower 
Irish acquire the Hebrew with much greater facility than they do the 
English language: and one of the most powerful means which are now 
using in aid of the reformation in that country, is enabling them to read 
the Scriptures in that tongue !”"—Poor Paddy studying Hebrew! . It must 


be as a diversion from hunger. 
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constitution (the latter bearing a great and ominous analogy to 
that whose annihilation is here registered), seems to depend on the 
caprice of an hour, and to give birth to very general anxiety. 

Sicily, and its vicissitudes during the latter part of the last war, 
have been for some years altogether lost sight of; even at the mo- 
ment of greatest interest to that kingdom, the feeble report of her 
politics was drowned by the overpowering tumult of nations and 
empires, struggling for their very existence, against a tremendous 
military despotism. No writer had till now, attempted to give a 
correct and detailed account-of the important changes, which took 
place at that time in her condition. The author of the present 
work, though anonymous for obvious reasons, yet well known in 
the Parisian literary circles, is a Sicilian of distinction, and a 
member of the late legislature, cast, like many others, on a foreign 
land, he has occupied his leisure in framing this faithful narrative 
of the causes that brought on the reforms of 1812, of the obstacles 
which the new institutions met with, of their momentary success, 
their short duration, and their final overthrow in 1816. 

There have been in our days so many lamentable instances of 
constitutions hatched and smothered almost in one breath, so many 
ill-digested efforts leading to the same lame and impotent conclu- 
sion, that a considerable measure of discredit has been cast, among 
sober-minded people, on the whole of those abortive schemes. An 
impression has been received abroad, that there was an innate vice 
in those constitutions, that their principle was too democratical to 
suit people accustomed to long ages of absolute rule, or rather mis- 
rule ; that even had the new institutions been left undisturbed by 
external influence, they would have degenerated into factious an- 
archy or military despotism. We have no wish to enter into these 
questions ; but we will claim a distinction at least for two of those 
attempts, which we consider as being entitled to respect from men 
of all parties ; we mean the late constitution of Sicily, and the one 
still existing in Portugal. Whatever obloquy has been thrown 
upon the mania, as it has been called, of constitution-making, can- 
not apply to these two instances : for in both, the constitutions 
were in fact given to, and not wrested by, the people ; they were 
not the work of a dissatisfied soldiery, not the device of secret asso- 
ciations ; they were the grant of princes, the resolve of the high 
aristocracy of the land ; they were graced with the cordial approba- 
tion and co-operation of the freest among European nations ; they 
were given under the conviction of saving thereby the country from 
foreign invasion and internal misery; they proceeded guiltless 
through their career, amending, rather than destroying ; turning a 
new fair leaf in the great book of mankind, without injuring any 
class of the community. The constitution of Sicily in particular, 
appeared remarkably adapted to the genius of the people. It was 
not a novelty, but rather a modern structure raised on the basis 


of the old institutions—the ancient parliament of the kingdom ren- 
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dered more regular and more conformable to the wants of living 
society. 

The work is divided into two parts. After glancing at the half- 
fabulous, half-heroic times of Sicily, at the Phenician and Greek 
colonies established on its sunny coast, as the pride of Syracuse; 
the wealth of Agrigentum, the splendour of Selinus and Egesta, 
which are attested by remaining monuments; and passing over 
the seven hundred years of the domination of Rome, during 
which Sicily was governed by Roman laws, and had its general 
and municipal comitia or assemblies, we find it sharing the calami- 
ties of the fall of the empire, a prey to Goths and Vandals, and to 
the not less baneful tyranny of the Byzantine emperors. About the 
ninth century, the turbaned hordes of Asia and Africa carried the 
Koran and the sword to its already desolated shores; but after 
the first violences of the conquest, the Saracens restored the island 
to security and peace, and even to prosperity ; and Sicily, like 
Spain, found the yoke of Islam to be one of easy endurance. The 
natives preserved their religion and laws, by paying a tribute to the 
conquerors ; agriculture and commerce prospered ; the Arabs in- 
troduced those arts for which they were celebrated, and many 
plants of great utility. 

Thus Sicily remained for two hundred and thirty years under the 
dominion of the caliphs, rich, quiet, and contented, until the local 
governors, elated with their wealth and prosperity, undertook, in 
the eleventh century, to cast off their allegiance to the sultans of 
Egypt, on whom they depended, and they then quarrelled among 
themselves for the supreme power. The Greek emperors availed 
themselves of their dissensions, to endeavour to recover that fine. 
island. But another and a bolder race of men, from the farthest 
north, was approaching its shores. The Norman adventurers, 
having settled themselves in southern Italy, attracted by the ru- 
mour of war, and invited by the Sicilians themselves, crossed the 
straits of Messina, and landed in Sicily about the year 1060 ; 
having joined the natives, they drove away the Greeks, defeated the 
Saracens, and Count Roger, their chief, founded the Sicilian mo- 
narchy on the feudal principle. 

The towns and lands were divided into two classes ; two parts were 
given as fiefs to the military chiefs or barons and to the clergy, and 
the remainder was attached to the crown. Hence arose two jurisdic- 
tions; the barons had the administration of justice on their estates, 
and the crown named judges for its own districts, in which the 
Roman laws and the customs of the various races, Sicilian, Greek, 
Saracen, and Norman, that formed the population of the island, 
were still in force. 

We find, in the accounts of the Norman kings, that the parlia- 
ment, or general comitia of Sicily, composed of the barons and pre- 
lates of the kingdom, were wont to assemble on the occasion of a 
new sovereign’s accession to the throne. Roger I. was proclaimed 
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by parliament, in 1130, King of Sicily, Duke of Puglia, and Prince 
of Capua. William II., his grandson, surnamed the Good, was 
likewise proclaimed by a parliament held at Palermo in 1166. 
The statutes of this latter prince, were the foundation of the laws 
and liberties of Sicily. But the authority of parliament, at 
that remote period, was far from being defined. After the occu- 
pation of Sicily by the emperor Henry of Swabia, and the extine- 
tion of the Norman line, Frederic, feuiry’s son, King of Sicily, 
and afterwards Emperor of Gerniany, assembled several parlia- 
ments, in which he published capitali, or laws against’ the en- 
croachments of the barons; he took from the latter the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, he introduced a municipal council into 
every commune, and admitted two prudhommes, or notables, for 
every township, to sit in parliament. Thus the third order of 
the state, or commons, took their place, in the great ‘assembly of 
the nation. Thecelebrated atmaoelieny Pierre des Vignes, assisted 
Frederic in the compilation of a new code. At the same time, 
Frederic caused Sicily to be acknowledged, by the diet held at 
Frankfort, as a kingdom independent of the empire. 

After the defeat and death of his son Manfredi, Charles of 
Anjou took possession of Sicily ; but his tyranny and rapacity, and 
the license of his delegates and soldiers, soon excited in the Sici- 
lians feelings of the greatest exasperation against the French. 
The old historian, Malaspina, in speaking of the occurrences of 
that time, says that they are too shocking for recital. The Sicilian 
vespers were the result of so much oppression, and the parliament 
gave the crown to Peter of Aragon, Manfredi’s son-in-law. Under 
the Aragonese dynasty, Sicily recovered its privileges and obtained 
fresh ones. Frederic, the third king of that race, one of the best 
sovereigns of Sicily, established the giwrati, or municipal magis- 
trates, who had the administration of corporate property, the: care 
of the public security, of the weights and measures, and of the 
public granaries. These jurats were chosen by the councils of their 
respective communes. in the same manner the representatives to 
parliament were also elected. These national assemblies grew in 
independence and importance, under Frederic of Aragon. Having 
been elected by parliament, in opposition to the will of his own 
brother, the King of Aragon, he acknowledged ever after that’ he 
held the crown as much by the choice of the Sicilians, as by his 
hereditary right, and he promised that he would not declare war 
nor make peace without the consent of that body. Faithful to his 
word, he assembled it on every important occasion, and por in 
opened it himself by a speech, according to the custom of ‘the 
Aragonese cortes. He strictly forbade the barons to interfere in 
the communal elections, or to fill municipal offices. He limited the 
taxes which they levied on their vassals, and he authorised the'sale 
of the fiefs, under certain restrictions. The reign of Frederic ‘was 
the most brilliant epoch of the history of Sicily. Attacked by the 
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pope, the Angevins, and by James, King of Aragon, the country 
stood true to its sovereign, and triumphed over its enemies. The 
war was supported by voluntary contributions, and the Sicilian 
ships were seen bearing the standard of the various districts which 
had equipped them. 

After Prederic’s death, the barons became again turbulent, until 
Martin of Aragon having ascended the throne, assembled a par- 
liament in 1396, and enforced all the regulations of his prede- 
cessor, A militia was formed, independently of the feudal ser- 
vice; the commons were declared eligible to offices in the king’s 
household, and to sit in the royal council ; and, lastly, the parlia- 
ment proclaimed that the commons had a right to resist the viola- 
tion of any capitolo, or decree, previously sanctioned. Alphonso 
of Aragon, who was also King of Naples, respected the institutions 
of Sicily ; he fixed the juridical system, and promulgated a code 
of laws digested out of the ancient statutes. His successor, John, 
King of Aragon, was the first to violate the independence of 
Sicily, by causing the general cortes of Aragon to declare the 
crown of Sicily as inseparably united to that of the former kingdom. 

From this epoch, Sicily was governed by viceroys from Spain, 
until the early part of last century, when Charles III. was raised 
to the throne of Naples, and the Sicilian crown was joined to that 


_ of the latter kingdom. Neapolitan viceroys succeeded the Spanish 


in the government of Sicily. These officers were appointed in 
eneral for three years, and were assisted by a council called sacred, 
ormed of the principal magistrates of the kingdom. Since the 
reign of Ferdinand the Catholic, the Sicilian parliaments had 
begun to meet regularly every three years, by convocation of the 
viceroy, who opened the assembly in person, and submitted the 
wants of the state and other objects, for its deliberations. The 
Sicilian parliament was composed of three bracci, or chambers, the 
ecclesiastical, the military or baronial, and the members elected on 
the royal domains. The first consisted of sixty-one members, 
under the presidency of the Archbishop of Palermo. The baro- 
nial braccio consisted of one hundred and twenty-four members, 
under the presidency of the first baron of the kingdom. Each 
baron had as many votes as there were communes in his fiefs. 
The third chamber reckoned forty-six representatives of the,towns 
not feudal. The three orders held their sittings separately, and 
communicated with each other by means of messengers. The 
session was short, it ended by granting subsidies to the crown, 
under the name, however, of gratuitous gifts, which were raised 
in the proportion of one-sixth by the ecclesiastical order, and the 
remainder in halves, between the population of the feudal and 
that of the crown districts. The vote for subsidies being passed, 
each order asked some graces of the crown, and the end of the 
session was accompanied by the grant of abbacies, orders, and 
offices in the magistracy, to those members who had gained the 
patronage of government. | 
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But degenerate as the institutions of Sicily had become, under 
the long misrule of Spanish viceroys, the parliaments still occa- 
sionally resisted the encroachments of the crown. The spirit lay 
dormant, but still existed, and could awake again. Meantime, 
however, flagrant abuses had crept into the election of magistrates 
and the administration of justice. Public spirit was nearly ex- 
tinct; the nobles and the dignitaries of the church sought the 
sunshine of royal favour. Most of the lands of Sicily belonged 
to the barons, to the church, or to other corporate bodies. These 
lands had been originally given in feoffment, others had been 
acquired and formed into majorats or entails, and this was the 
case with most proprietors. The consequence was, that the eldest 
son alone was able to marry and support a family; the others had 
a small pension for life, and lived miserably ; the daughters were 
often put into convents, where a slender pittance was allowed 
them. The vast lands of the nobility were let to speculators, for 
various periods, from three to nine years, These subdivided them, 
and let them to farmers; and these again often let part of their 
share to a third and poorer class of cultivators, who generally paid 
one half of the produce either in kind or in money. No cottages 
or barns, or sheds of any sort, met the eye on those extensive 
tracts; the labourers were either obliged to sleep in the open 
air, or to return to their villages, often at a great distance. The 
poor farmers, in common harvests, could hardly get enough to pay 
their rents, and reimburse the advances made to them during the 
year, to enable them to subsist. Thus, they dragged on a wretched 
existence, exhibiting the image of misery and famine, in the midst 
of a soil most luxuriant. i 

The system of the periodical migration of cattle, from the plains 
to the mountains and back again, without stabling or shelter being 
provided for them, obliged the proprietor to have two or three sorts 
of lands, often in remote parts of the island. The exportation of 
corn, oil and cattle, was not allowed without a special permission, 
which was dearly paid for, besides the difficulty of carriage to the 
sea side, owing to the want of roads, and the necessity of employ- 
ing mules as the only means of transport. 

The civil administration was entrusted to jurats, chosen 
among the notables by the attorney-general of the kingdom, from 
out of a list formed by the municipal councils. Their functions 
lasted two years, and consisted in managing the corporate pro- 
perty, which was very considerable: but, out of this fund, never 
was any amelioration effected in the roads or public buildings; a 
great portion of the revenue was consumed by peculators, and the 
residue, at the end of the year, was either expended in some useless 
festival or offered to the king as a gratuitous gift. Maritime trade 
was reduced to nothing; even the coasting trade was rendered 
almgst null, by the continued dread of the Barbary pirates that 


hovered about those seas, no measures being taken to keep them 
in subjection. 
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The island was governed by a confused mixture of Roman and 
canon law, of Norman, Swabian, and Aragonese statutes, besides 
local and municipal regulations and customs, often in contradic- 
tion with one another. This gave full employment to a host of 
compatroni, avvocati, causidici, procuratori, curialt, and agenti, 
whose head quarters were at Palermo, where the great courts were 
established. Judges and magistrates in general were appointed 
for two years; they had no salary, but drew their perquisites from 
fees paid on the documents which they signed. They, therefore, 
were ready to grant any warrant, rule, or decision on exparte 
statements, reserving to themselves the right of retracting it on 
the complaint of the adverse party. The members of the king’s 
household, the military, the monks, the clergy in general, and 
most of the people employed under government, were independent 
of the common courts. Each of these classes had its separate 
judges. The criminal code was barbarous: the torture was still 
in practice. The usual infliction was the application of red-hot 
iron plates to the soles of the feet, and forcing splinters of cane 
under the nails. The accused were also sent to a frightful sort of 
subterraneous dungeon, eight or ten feet long, and three or four 
wide, in which he was obliged absolutely to crawl. Water was 
constantly oozing through the walls, and such air and light as he 
enjoyed, were introduced through narrow flues, A little straw 
formed his couch, and bread and water his food. He was, besides, 
loaded with chains. . As it was forbidden to keep a man more than 
forty days in these horrible cells, the fiscal advocate, whenever he 
wanted to elude this law of remaining mercy, used to have the 
prisoner transferred on the thirty-ninth day to a less loathsome 
chamber, and then, after two or three days, taken back to his 
former den. The bastinado was also often administered. The 
common gaols, especially those in the interior of the kingdom, were 
truly the abodes of filth and misery. There, men guilty of triflin 
offences, insolvent debtors, persons merely suspected, were Hs 
with :criminals of the blackest character. There they often re- 
mained for years before they could see their judge, hen even 
they were told the nature of the guilt they were accused of; and 
as long again before their trial was terminated. The accused was 
never confronted with the prosecutor or witnesses. Sometimes he 
was'informed of the charge against him, only after the procedure 
was over. Every sort of fraud, intimidation, trickery or cruelty, 
was used by the magistrates, to wrest from the accused a full and 
circumstantial acknowledgment of his guilt, and the former gloried 
in availing themselves of this infamous power. 

It was by no means rare to hear of persons obnoxious to, or 
suspected by, the government, being confined in some of the castles 
or presidii, by the simple act of the sovereign’s will, de mandato 
principis, and much oftener by that of the influential minister. 

_The other branches of the administration were conducted in a 
similar ‘spirit. The guardia urbana, or local militia, was utterly 
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neglected, and hardly ever exercised. The regular troops consisted 
of Neapolitan regiments, recruited in the island, mostly from bad 
characters, or men kidnapped at public houses by recruiters. None 
but noblemen could hold officers’ rank. The high military situa- 
tions on the staff, were chiefly filled by Neapolitans, or even by 
foreigners. 

There was at Palermo, a commission entrusted with the construc- 
tion of roads. Funds had been granted to it by various parliaments, 
but they had always been applied to other purposes. No carriage 
road existed either across or round the island; the paths leading 
through abrupt mountains and intersected by rapid torrents, with- 
out bridges, afforded but a precarious means of communication 
during six months of the year, besides being infested by daring 
banditti. 

The University of Catania, which had been founded by King 
Alphonso of Aragon, and where students took their degrees in the 
four faculties, had been for some time like all other public insti- 
tutions, in a state of decay. Elementary instruction was in a 
deplorable state. Most of the communes were without schools for 
the poor, and hardly the tenth part of the population of Sicily 
could read or write. Education, such as it was, was in the hands 
of the clergy, under the superintendence of a commission, the 
members of which were named by the king. 

The feudal power of the barons had been at various times shorn 
of most of its attributes by the crown, which lent a willing ear to 
the complaints of the commission against the nobles. But al- 
though the essence of old Norman feudality had vanished, some 
of its most vexatious privileges remained. The barons still had 
in their fiefs the merum and mixtum imprium, the exclusive privi- 
lege of the oven and mill, of the sale of provisions, the licensing of 
inns, and other prerogatives which were appropriately called anga- 
rici, from angaria, i.e. vexation. : { 

The principle of employing strangers in preference to natives, 
had been strictly followed by the Spanish rulers, since the times 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, who recommended the continuation of 
this iniquitous policy in his will to his. successor, Charles V. The 
wealthiest among the Sicilian nobility, deprived of every prospect 
of honourable ambition, left their country, and repaired to the court, 
first at Madrid, and afterwards at Naples, and there spent their 
ample revenues, which went to enrich foreign industry or foreign 
parasites. The church and the bar, were the only professions open 
to all, and which gave access to honours and dignities. 

Such was the state of Sicily at the end of the last century, when 
the invasion of the French, provoked by the rash improvidence of the 
Neapolitan cabinet, obliged King Ferdinand to take refuge in that 
sea-girt portion of his dominions. The Sicilians were rejoiced to 
see their king ; they expected that his, presence would prove bene- 
ficial to them. But the court only thought of recovering Naples, 
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and every thing else was sacrificed to that favourite object. Naples 
— reconquered in 1799, and Sicily was left again to misrule and 
negiect. 

in 1806, Ferdinand took refuge in Sicily a second time, and now 
apparently without any further hope of recovering his continental 
kingdom. But instead of endeavouring to foster the resources of 
that island, from which, with the assistance of Britain, its govern- 
ment could baffle the power of their gigantic enemy, they conti- 
nued in the same course of neglect of Sicilian interests, and of 
one expenditure. A colony of Neapolitan emigrants had fol- 

owed the court, whose favours they monopolised ; they formed the 

ministry, filled the superior ranks in the army, and most of the 
offices of trust and emolument; received pensions, and, in short, 
lived and throve at the expense of the Sicilians. The indignant 
dissatisfaction of the latter gave offence : measures of severity were 
resorted to; a system of espionage, imprisonment, and persecution 
commenced. The French, who were masters of the Neapolitan 
mainland, availed themselves of the discontent of the Sicilians, in 
order to hold communication with some of their partisans at Mes- 
sina. Suspicions of their proceedings having reached government, 
a commissary was sent from Palermo, to unravel the thread of the 
conspiracy. This man acted with such dreadful rigour, that the 
English commander of the auxiliary forces, General Stuart, was 
obliged to interfere*. Meantime, the disorders of the finances in- 
creased, notwithstanding the liberal subsidy granted by Great 
Britain, and it became necessary to have recourse to parliament for 
supplies. The assembly was convened at Palermo in 1810. But 
the court did not find it, as formerly, a ready instrument of its 
will. A formidable opposition manifested itself in the baronial 
order, having at its head Prince Belmonte, one of the wealthiest, 
and the most enlightened noblemen of Sicily. Part of the sup- 
plies only was granted, and a great reform was introduced into the 
mode of raising them. All the landed property in the kingdom, 
whether ecclesiastical, baronial, or allodial, was taxed five per cent. 
on the income, and a general registry was ordered to be taken of all 
the estates in the island. 

The court remonstrated, threatened, stormed, but to no effect: 
it was reduced to expedients to raise money ; it laid a register duty 
on contracts and other public acts, which was evaded in most in- 
stances by the subtlety of the people; it put to sale some crown 
lands, and disposed of others by lottery. But these measures, 
besides their inefficiency, served to increase the popular clamour. 


= 





* The historian, Botta, gives a dreadful account of the torments which 
were inflicted upon the suspected, mostly innocent, persons, in order to 
extract confessions from them. The horrors of Verres’ government were 


renewed, to the dismay of the people of Messina.—Botta, Storia d’Italia. 
Book xxvi. 
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They gave rise at last, in 1811, toa spirited remonstrance, drawn 
up by Belmonte, and signed by forty-six of the principal barons 
resident at Palermo. It represented in respectful though energetie 
language, that the lately-adopted medes of procuring ways and 
means were uncorstitutional; and it entreated his Majesty, should 
the necessities of the state require fresh subsidies, to assemble his 
parliament, as his predecessors had always done, in similar circum- 
stances. This address was presented, in spite of all the obstacles 
the court threw in its way. The irritation of the latter, and espe- 
cially of the haughty Queen Caroline, the great supporter of abso- 
lute power, was extreme. Belmonte, Villafranca, and three other 
barons, who had been the promoters and the bearers of the address, 
were arrested in the middle of the night of the 18th July, 1811, 
put on board a packet, and carried to the presidi, or rocks near the 
Sicilian coast, there to be separately confined under a strict guard. 

On the morrow of this arbitrary act, Lord William Bentinck 
arrived at Palermo. His ship met the packet on board of which 
the exiled noblemen were. The disturbed state of Sicily had already 
attracted the serious attention of England, inasmuch as it endan- 
gered the safety of that important island. The instructions of the 
new British minister were, to enforce upon the court of Sicily the 
necessity of introducing a new, effectual, and more satisfactory 
system of government, which, by conciliating the people, ahd 
depriving the French partisans of all pretence for agitating the 
country, might render the connection between Sicily and England 
useful to the common cause, and repay in some manner the British 
nation, for the sacrifices in men and money, which she was called 
upon to make for the defence of her ally. After along negociation, 
in which the British minister’s firmness and honest sincerity of 
purpose baffled all the wily arts of the cabinet of Palermo, (the 
queen remaining inflexible) the indolent and irresolute king adopted, 
in January, 1812, the half measure, of quitting the direction of 
affairs under the plea of i// health, and naming his son, the heredi- 
tary prince, vicar-general of the kingdom. 

The first act of the vicar was to recal the exiled barons ; the ob- 
noxious decrees of the preceding year were abrogated, the command 
of the Neapolitan troops was entrusted to Lord William Bentinck, 
and a new ministry was formed, at the head of which the Prince 
of Belmonte was placed. An extraordinary parliament was con- 
vened, and in the prince’s speech to that assembly, (18th July, 
1812), he recommended them to undertake the task “ of reforming 
the abuses which might have crept into the state during the 
lapse of ages, and of enacting wise laws, capable of securing civil 
liberty and property.” And after pointing to. the bright example 
of Great Britain, and to the happy balance of powers in its constitu- 
tion, his reyal highness concluded, by exhorting his faithful Sici- 
lians ‘‘ to set to work for this important object, without being 
biassed on one side by too great a wish for rash innovation, or 
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being restrained on the other by an excessive and almost supersti- 
tious attachment to old institutions, and the customs of our an- 
cestors.”’ 

The three bracci, or orders, assembled each in a separate hall of 
the same building, and continued their sittings during the whole of 
that night. Twelve fundamental articles of a new constitution were 
agreed upop unanimously. The power of enacting laws and of 
levying taxes, vested in the parliament, subject, however, to the 
king’s sanction ; the independence of the judges and magistrates, 
the responsibility of ministers, the inviolability of person and pro- 
perty—such were the first bases of that memorable act. But 
what was still more honourable to the Siciltan aristocracy, was the 
readiness with which the barons themselves gave up their feudal 
privileges and emoluments, which formed with many of them the 
principal part of theirrevenues. Some families lost by this cession 
as much as three thousand pounds of yearly income. The clergy, 
on their side, renounced their separate jurisdiction, and agreed to 
join the barons in the house of peers. 

These preliminaries were sanctioned by the vicar, after his having 
asked and obtained a special authority from his royal father for 
the purpose. The promulgation of them was received by all Sici- 
lians with heart-felt satisfaction. The parliament continued their 
labours, apparently animated with the best feeling. A delicate, 
and perhaps ill-timed, question, came however to interrupt the 
harmony of the legislature. This was the proposed abolition of 
the fidei-commissi, and majorats or entails. It found the greatest 
opposition among the barons; Belmonte himself resisted it vehe- 
mently. The clergy, however, who, being doomed to celibacy, felt 
not the same interest in the debate, adopted the measure. The act 
was then laid before the council of state, previously to its receivin 
the prince’s sanction, and it was rejected. This schism gave fresh 
hopes to the courtiers, and the other enemies of the new order of 
things. Several of the most influential barons began to manifest a 
dislike to the constitutional system; they had made important 
sacrifices, for which they expected some sort of compensation, 
inst-ad of which they had been neglected by the new adminis- 
tration. After several intrigues, the parliament was at last dis- 
solved, before it had completed the work of the constitution, or 
even the new financial arrangements. 

A new parliament was assembled in the August of 1813. The 
anti-constitutional party in the house of peers, had had full time 
to make proselytes. By the accession of the clergy, they soon ob- 
tained the preponderance. In the house of commons there was a 
sad deficiency of experienced leaders. The absence of Lord W. 
Bentinck, then with the army in eastern Spain, gave additional 
courage to the enemies of the constitution. 

The minister of finance, Prince Castel Nuovo, expecting to find 
among those who had some years before shewn themselves par- 
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tisans of the French revolution, an equal zeal forthe arepere of 
the new system, had favoured their election to the house of com- 
mons. These individuals were chiefly natives of Catania, and 
belonged to the profession of the law ; the only mark they exhi- 
bited of their old Gallic republicanism, was a bitter hatred against 
the English, to whom Sicily, however, owed her actual political 
existence. Their love of liberty was but love of license, they were 
impatient of subordination of every kind. Their leader, an advo- 


cate, on one occasion, when some regulations were proposed to 


ensure decorum and fairness of discussion, opposed it, exclaim- 
ing, ‘The house will wear no fetters!” This opposition was 
joined by the malcontents of all descriptions, some of whom aimed 
only at the overthrow of the ministry, while others were secret 
adherents of the old court; which, as circumstances were not 
favourable to the doctrines of absolutism, endeavoured, by affecting 
to patronise democratic principles, to throw discredit on the re- 
presentative principle. 

It is a striking fact, that in the several attempts made in the 
south of Europe to establish a system of rational freedom, the 
French party, as it is called, has been most fatal to true liberty. 
The admirers of a profligate school of philosophy cannot be the 
champions of institutions allied to justice and humanity; their 
principles are too relaxed, their feelings too selfish, their views 
too material, to leave them any real warmth of generous and 
disinterested patriotism. Many of them made excellent instru- 
ments in the hands of Buonaparte, and they have been since oscil- 
lating between jocobinism and love of military tyranny. 

After several changes in the ministry, and many futile discus- 
sions in parliament, the dissensions in the latter became so violent, 
and so personal, that, to avoid further scandal, it was thought 
necessary to dissolve the assembly, without even its having pro- 
vided subsidies for the year. Lord William Bentinck had at 
this time returned from his Spanish campaign: : he endeavoured to 
restore concord ; Belmonte and his friends were again placed at the © 
head of affairs, and another parliament called in 1814. The re- 
turns for the house of commons were this time very satisfactory. 
But the opposition in the house -of peers proved still too for- 
midable; and it was then that Belmonte, despairing of success, 
made a false step, which precipitated the ruin of the constitution. 
He proposed to the council of state to present an address to.King 
Ferdinand, which, complaining of the hostile spirit manifested, in 
the house of peers, urged that the most virulent of its members 
were individuals who enjoyed the favour and approached the 
presence of his majesty, and who cloked their opposition to con- 
stitutional measures under the plea of their attachment to. the 
throne ; it then entreated the king to terminate this scandal, by 
manifesting his disapprobation of those presumptuous mén, add- 
ing, ‘that if his majesty was not satisfied with the conduct of 
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the government, he should himself resume the direction of affairs, 
and that the actual ministers and councillors would readily resign 
their places, rather than remain in the way of the pacification of 
the state.’.—pp. 137—9. 

It is inconceivable, observes our author, how Belmonte could 
have resolved upon such a dangerous measure. Perhaps he was the 
dupe of some secret intrigue. He was afterwards deeply affected 
at the consequences, which he had not foreseen; his health and 
spirits were broken down; and having soon after left Sicily for the 
continent, in order to plead the cause of his country before the 
ministers of the allied powers, he died of fatigue and exhaustion, a 
few days after his arrival at Paris. 

Meantime the old court availed itself eagerly of the opening 
thus unwarily made. The king resumed the reins of government, 
a ministry was formed among the anti-popular party, and a re-action 
began to take place. Numerous emigrations of the popular nobles 
were the consequence. | 

The king opened parliament in July 1814, with a pompous 
speech. The members of the house of commons, being mostly 
obnoxious to government, were loaded with insults, by mis- 
creants placed, purposely in their way. The house of peers joined 
the new ministry, and addressed the king, requesting him to dis- 
solve the house of commons, under the plea of the elections having 
been influenced by the late administration. This advice was im- 
mediately complied with, and a new chamber formed, of more 
manageable materials. It met in the October of the same year, 
and continued its sittings Gb seven months, without effecting 
any thing permanently useful. It frittered away all that precious 
time in squabbles with the ministers, not for the defence of the 
liberties of the people, but in the factious assertion of assumed 
privileges. It neglected to remedy the disorder of the finances, 
and drew upon itself several severe messages from the crown. 

Political events now crowded on each other rapidly. Napoleon 
had escaped from Elba, and Murat commenced his imprudent 
campaign against the Austrian power in upper Italy. King Fer- 
dinand, who had in vain asserted his right to the kingdom of 
Naples at the congress of Vienna, now saw the golden opportunity 
afforded him by the rashness of his enemy. He determined to 
approach once more with his troops his former continental domi- 
nions, Before leaving Palermo, he proceeded to parliament, and, 
in an imperious tone, announced his views to that assembly, insist- 
ing, at the same time, that the commons should provide the long- 
ddinyed ways and means, reminding them, that ‘ the vote of sub- 
sidies was not a spontaneous gift, which they could grant or 
withhold at pleasure ; that it was the first of their duties; a duty, 
however, which they had not fulfilled for the space of a seven 
months’ session.’ After this, he allowed them six days to complete 
their deliberations. Should they still prove refractory, he ‘ would 
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remember that he was the king and guardian of his people, and 
would resume his original rights ; not longer, however, than neces- 
sity should require it.’ _ 

The house of commons granted all that was demanded, by im- 
posing additional duties, authorising forced loans, and finally, giving 
up to the crown the county of Mascali, a national property, which 
had been but a few months before assigned for the improvement 
of the roads of the kingdom. On the 15th of May, 1815, a royal 
commissioner he i the parliament, and it was convened no 
more. 

The battle of Tolentino decided the fate of Murat; and the Aus- 
trian general, Bianchi, took possession of Naples in the name of 
Sec Lorde, The king re-entered his ancient capital on the 
4th of June. About the same time, he appointed a commission of, 
eighteen members, to rectify and complete the work of the Sicilian 
constitution. In the instructions he gave to the commissioner, he 
made alterations in some of the fundamental points, and he re- 
served to himself the initiative, or ght of originating the laws. 
But these instructions, and the commission altogether, were merel 
as dust thrown into the eyes of the Sicilians, to blind them while 
the death warrant of their liberties was preparing for execution. In. 
fact, a secret article between the court of Naples and that of Aus=, 
tria, was signed on the 12th of June ; by which, as a condition of 
Ferdinand’s restoration to Naples, it was stipulated, that the Nea-. 
politan government should not allow in its dominions any change 
or institution, not in harmony with the principles by which the 
Austrian territories in northern Italy were governed. The catas- 
trophe was now approaching rapidly. Several decrees, inconsis- 
tent with the acknowledged rights of Sicily, were the forerunners 
of the final sentence of political annihilation. The army of Sicily. 
was united to that of Naples. The sums voted by the Sicilian 
parliament were placed at the disposal of the Neapolitan minister. 
A new oath of allegiance, in which the constitution was not even 
mentioned, was introduced into Sicily. Arbitrary taxes were levied. 
The hereditary prince, who had remained as lieutenant-general, 
quitted the island ; and the government was entrustéd to a private 
individual. Arrests took place, especially of the editors of the 
public journals, whereby the journals themselves became extinct. 
On the 15th of May, 1816, another decree deprived the Sicilians 
of their ancient national flag ; the Neapolitan colours being substi- 
tuted in its place, under the plea of a convention with the Dalkes 
powers, which required uniformity among the subjects of the same 
monarch. 

The court had at one time flattered itself, that the last Sicilian 
parliament might be prevailed upon to vote the abolition of the 
constitution. But the house of commons, subservient as it was, 
would not disgrace itself so far. The next step of the Neapolitan 

government, was, to send emissaries over Sicily, to procure ad- 
dresses from the municipalities, demanding the abrogation of the 
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constitution. But even this attempt, to the honour, be it said, of 
the Sicilian people, proved fruitless. The proposal was received with 
indignation, and the result was quite opposite to the expecta- 
tions of the court. In fact, many of the municipal councils, on the 
occasion of the return of the hereditary prince, in the month of 
July, whilst addressing him in congratulation on the marriage of 
his daughter with the Duke of Berry, at the same time requested 
that he would call together a new parliament, in order to complete 
the constitution. The city of Termini gave the first example; 
Noto, Calascibelta, Marsala, Patti, Leonforte, and others followed’ 
quickly. Palermo, however, influenced by the court party, kept 


aloof. The government found itself thus by its own insidious arts, © 


reduced to an embarrassing predicament. As usual, measures of 


compulsion and rigour were decided upon. Elated now with the | 
possession of Naples, the cabinet ungratefully resolved to annihilate’ — 


without mercy, the rights of that unfortunate Sicily, which had’ 
been their last refuge in the season of distress. There is something 
so heartless in this conduct of the Neapolitan court and ministers, 
that we cannot read the account of these transactions, without 
feelings of strong reprobation. The hereditary prince was, per- 
haps, the only person really attached to Sicily ; but his influence 
either was withheld as useless, or proved ineffectual. 

The advocate Don Cosimo Gallasso, who had solicited one of the 
addresses, that of the town of Misilmeri, was arrested and thrown 
into prison, where he remained a twelvemonth. The presidents of 
the municipal councils, who had voted the addresses, were sent for 
to Palermo, threatened with imprisonment, and obliged to retract. 
Domiciliary visits were inflicted on those who were suspected of 
holding intelligence with the interior of the country. But the 
liberty of the press had not yet been abolished by the law, and the 
Giornalo Patriotico continued to warn the Sicilians of the critical 
position of the country. The great criminal court, at the head of 
which was the Marquess Artali, the same who, some years before, 
had spread terror in Messina, seized the journal, and the imple- 
ments of the press, and forbade the printers, under heavy penalties, 
go on with their work. 

The deficit in the finances remained ; and the king sent another 
decree from Naples, in which, complaining of the slow progress of 
the commission entrusted with the reform of the constitution, 
(which commission had never assembled, because it well knew that 
its services were not wanted), and of an inconceivable coolness in 
the public spirit of the municipal councils, which had prevented 
the completion of the cadastro, or registry of the landed property, 
his majestry ordered the usual taxes to be raised for the following 
year, without further authority. 

At last, on the 8th of December, 1816, appeared the memorable 
royal Editto, by which King Ferdinand notified to his subjects, 
that the Congress of Vienna had acknowledged him as king of the 
united kingdom of the two Sicilies, a new title, in virtue of which, 
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he styled himself Ferdinand I. He was before called Ferdinand 
IV., King of Naples and of Sicily. In pursuance of this, Sicily 
was declared an integral part, or in other words, a province of the 
new kingdom, and was submitted to the same general uniform 
plan of administration as Naples. Thus, both the new constitution 
and the old parliament, were, de facto, abolished at once. The 
only act of the constitution that was preserved, was the abolition 
of feudal rights, which deprived the barons of all their conse- 
quence, and the country of a check, often useful, on the absolute 
authority of the crown. 

Previous, however, to this last stroke of power, the Neapolitan 
government, actuated by a sense of decency, not unmixed with 
some apprehensions of the consequences, made communications to 
the British minister, stating’ that alterations in the Sicilian consti- 
tution were in contemplation, that they had become necessary in 
consequence of the union of the two kingdoms, and that they.were 
wished for by both parties. They were informed in answer, that the 
former interference of England, in 181], had been dictated by ne- 
cessity, in order to secure the interr.c! tranquillity of Sicily, and its 
defence against the common enemy ; that the English troops having 
now evacuated that island, in consequence of the general peace, 
the British government could not interfere in the internal arrange- 
ment of an independent state ; that it trusted, however, that the 
new arrangements would be such, as not to curtail the liberties, 
and injure the happiness, of the Sicilians ; and, moreover, the Bri- 
tish minister’s note stipulated explicitly, that those Sicilians, who 
had acted in concert with the English authorities during the late 
vicissitudes, should not be annoyed for their past political conduct. 

It was probably owing to this friendly warning, thateSicily was 
not exposed to any sanguinary reaction, or to any of the horrors 
which we have witnessed in other countries. But, independently 
of open persecution, are there no means of annoyance; slow, but 
sure—noiseless, but effectual—which an absolute government can 
employ against obnoxious subjects? Our author informs us, that 
a number of individuals, high and low, attached to constitutional 
principles, were dismissed from their offices; and we have al- 
ready seen, that others, even previous to the final abolition of the 
constitution, had been arrested, or obliged to emigrate. Our au- 
thor gives the names of several noblemen among the latter. 

It were superfluous to discuss now, the question, whether the 
political condition of the Sicilians was improved or deteriorated, 
by the final change. All the quibbles of the Neapolitan minister* 





* See the Marqness Circello’s letter to Sir 'W. A‘Court, appendix, p. 
317. It is a curious document: it states, among other things, that King 
Ferdinand was obliged himself to give a new organization to Sicily, seeing 
that the commission he had appointed, had let eighteen months elapse 
without doing any thing !! 
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could not obscure for a moment the plain fact, that their liber- 
ties, and all their political guarantees, were utterly annihilated: 
Sicily became a province of an absolute kingdom. The Editto 
of the king of Naples, which accompanied the decree of the 
8th December, 1816, provides, that ‘‘ all the places and offices, 
civil and ecclesiastical, in the island of Sicily, should be filled 
exclusively by Sicilians, conformably to the capitoli of the sove- 
reigns his predecessors.” Therefore, this was no fresh boon 
imparted to the Sicilians. It likewise enacted, that the courts of 
judicature of Sicily, should continue independent of those of 
Naples; that one-fourth of the military commissions, diplomatic 
and household employments, should be reserved for the natives of 
that island; and, lastly, we find the following remarkable pro- 
vision: ‘ The taxation of Sicily shall not exceed the sum of 
1,847,687 ounces, as fixed by the parliament of 1813. No further 
tax shall be imposed without the consent of Parliament.’ (p. 
255). The last sentence, at the very time that both the new 
and old parliaments had become extinct, by the incorporation of 
Sicily with the absolute monarchy of Naples, and in the ve 
decree which enforced that incorporation, was a most barefaced 
mockery. ‘ Besides,’ exclaims our author, ‘ where is the authority 
entrusted with watching that the maximum shall not be exceeded ? 
In fact, some duties have been repeatedly levied, and new ones 
introduced ; but of course we are to believe, without exceeding the | 
maximum.’ | 
. It is a lamentable reflection, that the ultimate result of the en- 
deavours of the Sicilian people, assisted by their English allies, to 
improve their condition, should have been the loss of all their 
ae tréles and guarantees. Better had Sicily remained with 
er old parliament, an institution venerable in the eyes of the 
nation, and respected by all former dynasties and conquerors, Nor- 
man, Swabian, Aragonese, Castilian, Austrian and Bourbon. 
‘This constitution,’ says our author, ‘of an ancient origin, 
analogous to that of the English parliament, and coeval with the 
latter, was undoubtedly imperfect and vicious ; it stood in need of 
reform ; yet, such as it was, it still remained a great, an invaluable 
prerogative. Such as it was, the Sicilian parliament had resisted 
more than once, the arbitrary encroachments of Spanish viceroys, 
even as late as 1810; it had asserted boldly its rights, against the 
exaggerated pretensions of the court; it was the organ that at 
times, and when the occasion was most urgent, made known to 
the prince the wishes or the grievances of the people; such as it 
was, it was at least susceptible of amelioration, as much as any 
other national assembly. But now there is no longer any chance 
of improvement ; it exists no more, and history, henceforth, will 
connect the extinction of the parliament of Sicily, with the occu- 
pation of that country by the English.’—p. 174. 
To these grievous complaints, it is not for us to reply; we can 
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only sincerely regret that there should have been ever a pretence 
afforded for them. Of all the countries in Europe, Sicily was per- 
haps the only one where the feeling of the people in general was 
favourable to our country; notwithstanding the difference of 
manners and of faith, there was a sympathy for the English amon 
the Sicilians, which we have observed in noother people. With 
their faults, with all the corruption entailed upon them by ages of 
misrule, they are a spirited and highly gifted race, composed of 
finer elements than their neighbours on the Italian continent ; their 
country, too, is most singularly favoured by nature, valuable from 
its situation, and its fertility, lovely in its climate, and peculiarly 
interesting in its ancient history. An enlightened system of go- 
vernment might have raised that beautiful island to a rank among 
nations, might have made it the gem of the Mediterranean, a 
bright example to the surrounding communities who inhabit the 
shores of that classical sea, and thus have begun the work of 
civilization and social improvement, in the centre of the most mag- 
nificent regions of our hemisphere. 


—~ 
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WE are equally surprised and pleased by the renewal of the con- 


troversy, on the authenticity of the verse of the ‘‘ Three Heavenly 
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Witnesses,’ or 1 John, c.v.,v. 7: surprised, because we thought the, 


question had been long set at rest by the excellent disquisitions of 
Mr. Porson and Bishop Marsh: pleased, because we thought it 


highly probable, that it would contribute greatly to the increase of 


our actual store of Biblical learning. 
The point in controversy is as follows : 


In the received text of the original, the 7th and 8th verses of 


the 5th chapter of the Ist Epistle of St. John, stand as follows :-— 


7th. Ore rpsic ow of paprupouytec Ev TH OVpavw O Tate, 


Adyoe kat Tb Gysov Treva" Kat OUTOL Ol TpEIC Ev KoLV. 

8th. Kai rpsic slow of paprupouvtec Ev TH Yn, TO TvEvpa, Kai Td 
Yew kal 7d aia: Kat of rpEic elc 7d Ev eiow. 
_ the authentic English version, the two verses are thus ren- 

ered :— 

7th. For there are three, that bear record in heaven; the Fa- 
ther, the Word, and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one. 

8th. And there are three that bear witness in earth, the spirit, 
and the water, and the blood: and these three agree in one. 


--The point in dispute is, whether the whole of the 7th verse, or, 


to speak with strict accuracy, whether the words év rw ovpava, 6 
Tatno, & Adyoc, kal rd aylov mvevMa" Kal OTOL Of TpEIC Ev Koy In 
the 7th verse, and the words, kai rpsi¢ evoty Gt paptupovvTec Ev TH 
yi, in the 8th verse, are genuine or spurious. If they are genuine, 


the text will remain in its present state; if they are spurious, the. 


text will stand in the original éri rpeic tow oft paprupovrrec, TO 


~ ’ % ~ , @ 
mvevua, Kal TO Vdwo, Kal TO diya’ Kal of TpEic ele TO EV RoW ;— 


and in the English,—‘“‘ For there are three that bear testimony, the 
spirit, the water, and the blood, and these three agree in one.” 


The disputes, to which The Verse has given rise, may be divided. 


into three stages ;—1st, That, which arose in consequence of the 
omission of it by Erasmus in the second edition of the New Testa- 
ment :—2nd, That, which began with the attack upon it by San- 
dius, in his Nucleus Historie Ecclesiastice, and his Interpreta- 
tiones Paradoxe in Johannem.—3rd, And that which was occa-’ 
sioned by the note in Mr. Gibbon’s History, which produced the 
controversy between Mr. Archdeacon Travis, an advocate of The 
Verse, and Mr. Porson and Bishop Marsh, its powerful adversa- 
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ries. Itis remarkable that, in the second stage of the controversy, © 


The Verse was supported by Mr. Selden, and attacked by Sir 
Isaac Newton. 


So much has it engaged the attention of the republic of letters, 


that there is hardly a library in -Europe, from the Vatican, to the . 


Bodleian, or from Madrid to Moscow, in which the manuscripts of 
the Greek Testament have not been examined to ascertain its claim 
to authenticity. Apparently, the point in dispute is very simple ; 
but it expands itself into a surprising number of topics of histori- 
eal, theological, and literary inquiry. | 

The result of these discussions, if we believe the representations 
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given by Bishop Marsh, in his preface to his lettets to Mr. Travis, 
is, as follows : 


‘ Of all the Greek manuscripts of the Catholic epistles now extant, of 
which more than an hundred have been quoted by name, independently of 
those which have been quoted in the aggregate, the passage has been dis- 
covered in only one: and that single uate 4 manuscript, is not only at 
least as modern as the fifteenth century, but has a remarkable reading at 
1 John, v. 6, which was manifestly taken from the Vulgate; and, there- 
fore, has neither sufficient antiquity, nor sufficient integrity, to be entitled 
to a voice, in a question of sacred criticism. To remedy this deficiency, 
various attempts have been made, to shew that there existed formerly, 
Greek manuscripts, which contained the passage, though it is rejected in 
general by those, which are now extant. It is true, that in attempts of 
this kind, there is little expectation of success: for the Greek fathers not 
only have never quoted the passage, even in their warmest disputes about 
the Trinity, which they certainly would have done, if the passage had 
been known to them, but actually quote the 6th and 8th verses in succes- 
sion, without the words ev rw ovpavw 6 Ilarijp o Adyog kal 76 Gytov 
Iveta Kae ovroe of rpeic Ev slot Kal Tpeic soy of paprupourTec 
ev Tn yi. It is certain, therefore, that this passage was not in their Greek 
manuscripts. Nor was it contained in any of the Greek manuscripts, from 
which the ancient versions were made, not excepting, even in Latin, 
It is totally unknown to the MSS. of the old Syriac version: it is wanting 
in the new Syriac, or Philoxenian version, which was made in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, and collated with Greek MSS. at Alexandria, 
in the beginning of the seventh: it is wanting also in the Arabic MSS., 
as well of the version printed in the Polyglots, as of that, which was pub- 
lished by Erpenius: it is wanting in the Ethiopic, the Coptic, and the 
Sahifdic: it is wanted in the MSS. of the Armenian version, and in those 
of the Slavonian, or Russian version; and lastly, it is wanting in ‘the most 
MSS. even of the Latin version. To suppose, therefore, that the passage 
ever existed in ancient Greek manuscripts, is contrary to the rules of pro- 
bability founded on actual experience.” 


We believe Bishop Marsh’s statement is accurate: but it has not 
prevented a new advocate of The Verse from rising, and zealousl 
urging its claims. The first we shall mention, is Mr. Nolan’s 
‘Inquiry into the Integrity of the Text of Greek Vulgate.” 
All persons who have attended to the question, are aware that the 
grand arguments against the authenticity of The Verse, proceed 
on its total absence from all Greek manuscripts; and the total 
silence of all the ancient Greek fathers respecting it. Even the 
warmest advocates of The Verse admit, that these circumstances 
raise a strong objection to its authenticity. To remove it, Mr. 
Nolan suggests, that all the manuscripts of the Greek copies, 
which are known to us, are derived from the Alexandrine Exem-_ 
plar ; that this exemplar was formed and published, under the eve 
and direction of Eusebius, the celebrated bishop of Cesarea, y 
the order of the Emperor Constantine ; that Eusebius, in conse- 
quence of his Arian prejudicesyand to favour the Arian cause, 
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suppressed The Verse in this exemplar; and that, insensibly, this. 
edition superseded all the others, and became the archetype of all 
the subsequent copies. To this, we reply, that this suggestion is 
not supported by one positive fact, or even by the slightest pre. 
sumptive evidence ; wil that there are strong circumstantial proof 
and one decisive fact against it. | 

The only proof asserted in its support by Mr. Nolan, is a passage 
in the Historian Socrates. It is thus translated by Doctor Cave :—. 
‘“ It seemed good to me,” the emperor writes in a letter to Eusebius, 
‘to intimate to your holy wisdom, that you cause fifty copies 
of the Holy Scriptures, the use of which, you know to be absolutely 
necessary to the church, to be fairly transcribed on parchment, by | 
antiquaries, accurately dexterous in that art, such as may be easily | 
read and carried up and down for that purpose.” Mr. Nolan’s 
version of this passage, is different, and in our opinion, erroneous. 
According to this, the emperor directs the bishop, to cause transla- 
tions to be made “‘ of the Sacred Scriptures, whereof, you know,” 
says the emperor,.addressing himself to Eusebius, “‘ the prepara- 
tion and use to be necessary to the doctrine of the church.” Ad- 
mitting—but certainly not allowing—Mr. Nolan’s to be the right 
translation, what does it prove? Surely it does not amount toa 
direction by the emperor, that Eusebius should tamper with the 
text ; -it only imports a direction to Eusebius to select such portions 
of the sacred text, as he should think most proper for the general, 
perusal of the faithful. The passage, therefore, even in the version. 
given of it by Mr. Nolan, is far from proving, what he wishes it: 
should be thought to prove. 

In other respects, a multitude of pr se to Mr. Nolan’s 
Hypothesis, immediately present themselves. 1. It certainly was 
much easier to falsify a text, before than subsequently to the in- 
vention of printing ; but, even before printing was discovered, was 
such a suppression of an important verse, in countless copies, pos- 
sible? - The Greek text had been diffused over most parts of the 
Roman empire: St. Augustine informs us, that the versions of it 
were almost innumerable. Could Eusebius suppress The Verse in 
all the copies? or, in so many, as would make The Verse wholl 
disappear, or render its existence problematical? 2. This too, at 
atime, when the disputes on the Trinity, were at the highest, and 
the eyes.of every Christian were steadily and earnestly fixed on 
every thing, by which the arguments for or against the Trinity | 
could be supported or weakened? 3. Add to this, that the Alex- 
andrine, was not the only exemplar—there also were the Western 
exemplar, or that, which was used in Italy, Africa, and the other 
parts of the Roman empire, in which the Latin language was 
spoken :—the Edessen, from which the Syrian and Persian ver- 
sions were made: and the Byzantine, or Constantinopolitan, 
which was used in the greatest portion of the European parts of 
the territory, which afterwards formed the empire of the East, 
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Surely the influence of Eusebius was not sufficiently powerful to 
enable him to erase The Verse, from all the copies made from 
all the exemplars? or to prevent its insertion in'them; espe- 
cially, as many of the territories, in which they were circulated, 
favoured the Homoousion? 4. We know with what animosity the 
Arian controversy was conducted at this period; that Eusebius 
was always considered the champion of Arianism; and that eve 
crime or failing, that could be proved against him, would have 
been eagerly seized and published. If Eusebius had been guilty 
of the sacrilege imputed to him by Mr. Nolan, how comes it, that 
no mention or insinuation of it has reached us? That we find no 
intimation of it in Athanasius? None in Jerome? We know 
the searching questions put to Eusebius, at the synod of tyre, by 
Potamon, bishop of Salamis, respecting his supposed idolatrous 
compliances. If at this, or any valeanens time, there existed 
any suspicion of his having expunged The Verse, would not some 
zealous defender of the divinity of Christ have noticed it? 5. These 
circumstances appear to us to afford strong arguments against Mr. 
Nolan’s Hypothesis : we think the following fact is decisive against 
it. The New-Syriac, or Philoxenian version, does not contain The 
Verse. Now, this version was compared with the Greek copies at 
Alexandria, in the beginning of the 7th century ; consequently, 
The Verse was not in these copies. We have dwelt the longer on 
Mr. Nolan’s Hypothesis, because it appears to us the only novelty 
which has been brought forward during the present stage of the 
controversy. 

Another and truly respectable advocate, The Verse has found 
in bishop Burgess. While he adorned by his learning and virtues 
the see of Bangor, from which he was afterwards translated to the 
see of Salisbury, he published the several works, with his name, 
which are mentioned in the title of the present article. In these 
he has argued for the authenticity of The Verse with great learning 
and zeal. 

It is not usual, and in general, it is not proper, for. a writer in 


one review, to take notice of an article in another ;—hostilely 
it should never be done,— 


Corsaires attaquant Corsatres 
Ne font pas leurs affaires.—RE1GNIER. 


But, on the present occasion we cannot forbear mentioning with 
praise, the critiques in the Quarterly Review, for March, 1822, 
and December, 1825, on the Bishop’s Vindication, and his subse- 
quent publications in favour of The Verse. Both these critiques 
are written in the language of respect and deference ; this his 
Lordship is entitled to receive from all who address him. Who- 
ever is the author of them, they do him honour. 

Weesee little to be pleased with in Mr. Huyshe’s ‘‘ Examination”. 
We think that Crito Cantabrigiensis accurately characterises it, 
when he says (p. 292), that “ Mr. Huyshe has assumed an hypo- 
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‘thesis without distinctly describing it ; and that the reader is left 
in a disagreeable state of uncertainty, with regard to the author’s 
meaning. His decisions are accompanied’ by short unwarrant- 
able reflections upon the living. and the dead, often supported by 
no substantial reason.” Here, we must take leave to observe, that 
the advocates of ‘The Verse have too often confounded the disbe- 
lief of its authenticity, with the disbelief of the doctrine, which it 
is alleged to prove; and argued from the former to the latter. 
They should recollect, that Tsnedivits Luther, La Croze, Simon, 
and .Michaelis, who disbelieved the authenticity of The Verse, 
‘believed the doctrine of the Trinity. To their number, we add 
with pleasure, the learned prelate who now fills the see of Peter- 
borough. Crito Cantabrigiensis (p. 389), informs us, that Mr, 
Huyshe has transmitted “ his Examination,” with a printed circu- 
lar letter, to each of the English bishops. We think their lord- 
ships will pass the same judgment upon it, as Crito has done. 

he ‘ Vindication of the literary character of Mr. Porson’ by 
Crito, is excellent: it discovers great learning, and great critical 
acumen; and while the writer shews an honourable zeal for the 
defence of Mr. Porson’s character, he never exceeds the moderamen 
juste tutele, the moderation of just defence. 

We read with great pleasure in his preface, that he has it in con- 
templation, to favour the public with an “Inquiry into the rise and 
progress of the text of ‘The Heavenly Witnesses,’ in the Latin 
Church.” We most earnestly wish that he will carry his intention 
into effect: he will confer by it, on the republic of letters, particu- 
larly on Biblical scholars, a signal obligation. Should he do it, 
we recommend him to throw the secondary, or collateral, topics of 
the investigation into notes, or an appendix, as they overwhelm the 
great points, on which the fate of The Verse really depends, and by 
which it must ultimately be decided, and which distract the reader’s 
attention from them. We also beg leave to call his notice to two 
points,—the Confession of the African prelates, and the silence of 
the ancient writers on the first interpolation of The Verse. In 
our opinion, the adversaries of The Verse have not as yet suffi- 
ciently answered the arguments in favour of its authenticity, fur- 
nished by these circumstances. 

Crito’s work is generally attributed to Doctor Turton, who has 
lately, plaudentibus bonis omnibus, been raised to the chair of. Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity, at Cambridge. We read, with great 

leasure, the tribute of praise to the memory of Doctor Hey, a late 

oresian Professor. We agree in all he says of this gentleman’s 
learning, discernment, and never surpassed modesty or moderation. 
We wish much to see a new edition of his Lectures; we recom- 
mend that an ample syllabus of their contents should be prefixed 
to it, and that it should have a copious index. In some places, 
annotations would be useful. 

If such an edition be determined upon, we hope Crito, of Cam- 
bridge, will be its editor, 


















Art. VI. Rambles in Madeira and in Portugal, in the early part of 
1826 ; with an Appendix of Details, illustrative of the Health, Climate, 
Produce, and Civil History of the Island. 8vo. pp. 380. London: 
C. & J. Rivington. 1827. 


Tuose of our readers who are happily exempt from. phthisis, 
asthma, rheumatism, and the other various diseases, for the cure 
of which the island of Madeira has long been ‘so celebrated, will 
poemy think that they could find very little matter in the work 

efore us, deserving of their attention... From such an opinion we 
are not much disposed to dissent. Madeira has been visited by 
so many voyagers, described by so many authors, extolled by so 
many physicians, and painted by so many artists, that one can 
scarcely conjecture why it should, at this hour of the day, be 
made the leading subject of a traveller’s volume. Nor has the 
author contrived, by calling to his aid the graces of style, or the 
warmth of imagination, to impart to his. theme any degree of 
attraction beyond its own native merits. His descriptions of the 
different scenes of the island, were intended, as he informs us, 
originally to accompany a pictorial publication, containing views 
of Madeira, drawn on stone, by several eminent hands: That 
those descriptions are tolerably accurate, we have had an oppor- 
tunity of judging, as we have compared several of them with the 
prints, and found them to correspond. But we must confess: that 
without the assistance of the sieorendhen, the text would be sel- 
dom interesting, save to such as may meditate a residence in that 
island, or to those who, like ourselves, never feel tired of exploring 
every valley and mountain of this fair globe, which may present 
itself to the mind, through the creative medium either of the pen- 
cil or the pen. 

Dr. Heineken, a physician, who sojourned for some time in 
Madeira as an invalid, states, as the result of his own experience, 
that the island is ‘“‘ remarkably healthy.” ‘‘ From most of the 
diseases,” he adds, ‘‘ peculiar to warm climates, it is exempt, and 
many of those, which in more northern latitudes, from the ‘fre- 
quency of their occurrence, and epidemic or endemic characters, 
become a scourge, are here either altogether unknown, or but 
slightly felt.” At the same time, he considers it “ both useless 
and deceptive to send the majority of those labouring under con- 
firmed phthisis pulmonalis, either to Madeira or elsewhere.” The 
justice of this remark is made fully evident from a paper lately 
communicated to the Edinburgh Medical Journal, by Dr. Renton, 
from which it appears, that out of forty-seven cases of confirmed 
phthisis, forty-four died ; of the remaining three no account had 
been received. To those, however, who are likely to benefit in any 
degree by a change of climate out of England, Dr. Heineken 
thinks that Madeira “ holds out advantages which are not to be 
met with, combined, in any other quarter of the globe.” 
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_‘ The temperature of Madeira is more equable (contrasting day with 
night, and summer with winter) than that of any other place. Our rains 
are violent, almost tropical; but they are also periodical and circum- 
scribed, and never lingering and teasing. We are entirely free from the 
piercing keen winds which are met with more or less all over the continent 
of Europe, and enjoy throughout almost the whole of the summer, al- 
though more partially than between the tropics, “the trades,” and land 
and sea breezes, which there prevail. We have no tolerably built edifices, 
and the streets of Funchal are narrow, steep, and irregular, with white, 
staring, unseemly houses—but shade, a free current of air, and coolness, 
are thus promoted, and it boasts the anomaly of a city without smoke or 
dust, and with all the advantages of a pote village. 

‘On the continent, places of public amusement abound—here there are 
none—a fortunate circumstance to most invalids. The society is confined 
and uninteresting, and variety is a charm we know but little of—but is 
not EN (meaning, be it understood, by the term ‘“‘ parties”) any thing 
but desirable to a sick man? The interior of our houses affords about as 
much comfort as those of French and Italian houses, for this is an article 
which an Englishman must make, go where he will from home; and I 
know from experience that it may be made with tolerable ease here. We 
have no carriages of any description, and our roads are steep and wretched. 
An invalid can walk only within his own garden, or upon the public walk, 
if he happen to reside in its immediate vicinity, for there is not another 
yard of level ground within his reach. These are the great objections to 
the place as a residence for sick persons, and insuperable objections in 
some respects they are—but they are partly palliated by a complete free- 
dom from dust, by the facility of taking slow horse exercise, and the 
absolute prohibition which the circumstances of the place and surface 
impose upon its ever becoming injudiciously violent, and by the compara- 
tively few days, even in the winter, in which the weather would render a 
carriage necessary—desirable and convenient it would frequently be. 

There are four English boarding-houses in Funchal, the terms of which 
average from a dollar and half, to two dollars a day for each person, with, 
of course, separate sleeping rooms, but a sitting and dining room in com- 
mon ; they all have private sitting rooms, I believe, for those who may 
choose to pay accordingly; but in one only, as far as I am informed, can 
apartments and meals, distinct from the general establishment, be pro- 
cured. Single individuals, or families of two to three persons may, at 
any of these, be very sufficiently accommodated ; but if they expect to 
meet with establishments upon the scale of those at Brighton or Chelten- 
ham they will be deceived. Larger families may procure furnished houses 
at the rate of about two to four guineas a week; for although only one 
house is ostensibly set apart with this intention, yet others are always to 
be met with: apartments, either with furniture, or without, cannot be 
had, and there is no such thing as boarding and lodging with a private 
family. From the great hospitality of several of the resident English, it 
is not, however, a very unusual thing for individuals to remain, during the 
winter, guests in a merchant’s house, and there they enjoy most of their 
country’s comforts and conveniences. : 

‘ Speaking as an invalid, and at the risk, perhaps, of being thought 
needlessly inclined to detail, and derogating in some measure from my 
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professional character, I will suggest, that individuals of my own sex, 


who cannot command such letters of introduction as will insure them’a 
warm reception as inmates during the whole period of their sojourn in 
some friend’s house, had better at once take up their residence in a board- 
ing-house ; and that, unless they can bring with them a steady, sober (for 
it is a land of wine) servant, who has lived with them for years, and is in 
every respect to be depended upon, they will find such an appendage a 
very useless burden; for not one English man-servant in ten 1s worth his 
salt after a week’s residence here. Ladies, unaccompanied i gentleman, 
will find an English woman-servant almost indispensable, (they are not to 
be hired here), and at one of the boarding-houses at least can insure pri- 
vacy, without the annoyance of house-keeping. A family in a furnished 
house will be subjected to greater inconvenience and trouble, than any 
other description of visitors; for they cannot do either entirely with or 
entirefy without, native servants, and few such are to be procured who 
speak our language, or conform sufficiently to our modes and customs; 
but by bringing with them a man and woman-servant with the requisite 
qualifications, and obtaining here as many additional Portugueze as ma 
be necessary, the difficulties will be in some degree surmounted ; and if, 
bearing in mind that they are about to occupy a house furnished after a 
foreign mode, and in a warm climate, they provide themselves with those 
minutie which their habits may suggest, they will in other respects expe- 
rience comparatively few privations. 

‘ After it has been determined by his medical advisers that a change of 
climate is necessary and likely to be attended with adeq) ite advantage, 
that this deserves the preference, and that he can here obtain all which 
can render a residence in a foreign land, at least; tolerable to an invalid ; 
the remaining question seems to be, to what period of time it ought to be 
extended. 1am decidedly of opinion, that as a preventive alone where 
F oes of consumption, and especially in a consumptive family, have 

reatened, it would be well worth the sacrifice to spend a winter or two 
in Madeira—that in most of the incipient stages of disease, several ought 
to be passed here—that in what goes under the general term of “ incipient 
phthisis” in the profession, nothing short of a residence for some years, 
(the winters in town, and the summers in the country), can be of any per- 
manent avail—that in the more advanced stages, the sufferer must submit 
to total expatriation, and that only with the expectation of prolonging 
life—and that in the still more advanced steps of the malady, he will be 
as well, or perhaps much better, in his own home and surrounded by his 
friends. —Appendizx, pp. 339—342. 


So much for the character of Madeira, as a residence for inva- 
lids. Asa place of commerce, it is so well known that we need 
hardly stop to say a word on the subject. The number of English 
who have counting-houses in Funchal, and splendid mansions in 
its neighbourhood, is so great, as to render them wholly indepen- 
dent of the Portugueze for society. They are remarkably hospi- 
table to their countrymen who visit the island—so much so, that 
whenever a British man of war enters the harbour, it is.a signal 
for the principal merchants to desire ‘open house” to be kept, 
during the stay of the vessel within their horizon. ‘A peculiar 
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feature of Madeira life,’ says our author, ‘is the number and cons 
stant succession of strangers whom we meet here. Besides those 
that call for wine, most vessels, going south of the line, are glad 
of any excuse to take this little fairy-land in their way, and the 
inhabitants are thus favoured with a sight of a great part of the 
personages, whom official duties may call to the charge of the 
various departments of our East and West Indian administration,’ 
We shall extract our author’s general account of the face of the 


island. 


‘ It may be shortly described as one mass of mountain, rising to the 
highest summits in the centre—descending on the north to a range of lofty 
cliffs which confine the ocean—and to a lower and gentler character of 
coast on the south; and riven throughout with deep ravines and valleys, 
which radiate to the sea in all directions. 

‘ The cultivation is confined to the coast, or to the bottoms of some of 
the valleys; and occupies altogether a very small proportion of the whole 
surface. Vines form the chief feature ; for the corn grown scarcely sup- 
plies a two month’s consumption to the inhabitants. 

“The towns and villages are invariably situated on the sea coast, and 
commonly at the outlet of a ravine, but where the bottom is fertile and the 
surface permits, the cabins and quintas are often scattered up a considerable 
extent of the valley. 

‘ It is iu the upper and wilder windings of these ravines that the more 
striking features of the Madeira landscape are almost exclusively found: 
The mountains are steep and lofty, but so massed together that they do 
not, except in two or three instances, present that variety of summit and 
outline which forms the chief effect of such ranges; and were it other- 
wise, the narrowness of the island would not allow you to get far enough 
off to seize them in the proper point of view. The same circumstance 
rather diminishes the interest of the scenery in another respect. Ascending 
one of the central heights, the sea is often discovered at no great distance ' 
on- both sides ; we thus see the limits of the wilderness at once; and this 
map-like survey of it necessarily disturbs that illusion of incessant intricacy 
and untravelled extent, which we love to encourage in our mountain or 
forest explorations. : 

‘ Nothing of the kind can possibly be finer than the ravines themselves: 
the blackness and precipice of the cliffs that enclose them, and the dark 
laurel forests by which they are shadowed, give them a character peculiarly 
their own, and quite distinguishing from any similar scenes elsewhere. 
Perhaps the effect is further heightened by the singular transparency of 
the atmosphere ; and the indescribable blueness of the vault which we 
always see overarching the chasm above. With a less prodigal shower of 
light and colour from the sky there would be the danger of a too great 
predominance of gloom. 

‘ The other fine circumstance in Madeira scenery is the sea. The whole 
coast of the island presents a range of cliffs or headlands, varying in its 
altitude from two hundred feet to nearly two thousand. They are for the 
most part of a dark, umbered, volcanic aspect ; and on the north—where 
the mountains rise almost immediately from the beach, and the forests are 
at hand in the full spread of their aboriginal shade—the prospect discloses 
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a succession of cliffand chasm which, in the grandeur of their character, 
form no unfitting barrier to the magnificent waste of waters that breaks 
beneath them.’—pp. 144—146. 


In point of economy, nothing is toe gained by a residence in 
Madeira. House rent, meat, &c., are not lower than in England. 
Wines, of course, may be had at a more reasonable price, and those 
too, notwithstanding the prejudice which has for some years run 
against them, of the best description that can be grown in any 

art of the world. Our author justly praises them for their com- 
bined qualities of richness, body and flavour. What can be more 
delicious than the Malmsey, excrlling in ‘its strength, sweetness, 
and smoothness ?—or the light Tinto, with its’: Hermolen flavour ? 
—or the Bual, of Burgundian descent ?—or, above all, the Sercial, 
‘combining with the ordinary richness and flavour of the Madeira, 
an erative and stimulancy, as it were, of spirit, that leaves nothing 
to be desired?” As these Madeira wines have lately gone rather 
out of fashion, a change in the public taste of which we wholly 
disapprove, we are happy to add the following note in defence of 
them, which we find in the Appendix. 


‘Nothing can be more unfounded than the common prejudice, that 
much of the wine imported from Madeira has been originally brovght from 
Teneriffe, or the other Canaries, and afterwards exported as the real pro- 
duce of the island. The strictest and most effectual measures are taken 
to preclude the introduction of any foreign wine whatever ; insomuch that 
it is not without some difficulty and going through certain formalities, that 
permission can be obtained to import that of the mother country itself. 
Champagne and claret are occasionally seen at the merchants’ tables, but 
the sort of connivance which permits the smuggling (in vessels constantly 
arriving from Europe), of a few cases of these wines for the luxury of 
a small class of individuals, of course implies nothing as to the. facility 
for the introduction of any considerable quantity of the growth of a foreign 
and rival island, with which, moreover, there exists little or no direct in- 
tercourse whatever. For the rest, the Madeira merchant need not go to 
Teneriffe for an inferior article, as the vineyards of the north of his own 
island would sufficiently supply him in that respect ; and there is reason 
to believe that in the extraordinary demand occasioned by the high 
prices that prevailed during the late war, an admixture of the north wines 
was resorted to as the means of meeting it.. The deterioration thence 
arising in the qualities of the wines has probably contributed, in a consi- 
derable degree, to the change which has since taken place in the fashion 
for Madeira. The merchants, sensible of the sort of prejudice which they 
had to contend against, have of late paid peculiar attention to the improve- 
ment of their wines, and the general quality of the produce now exported 
is probably superior to that of any former period. 

‘ Mr. Barrow estimates the quantity annually exported at 15,000 pipes. 
The export of last year (1825) was not much less—14,500. This, however, 
was considerably above that of the years preceding ; and the excess is, no 
doubt, attributable to the encouragement given to exportation, and, per- 
haps, to speculation, by the reduction of duty. The whole growth of the 
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island varies from to twenty-five to thirty thousand pipes*.’—pp. 310, 
312. 


We are happy to find in the author before us, a rare instance © 


of discretion and impartiality, in speaking of the morals, religion, 
and manners of the inhabitants, both of Madeira and Portugal. 
He hazards no rash opinior ’, he utters no vulgar tirade against 
their collective or individual characters. On the contrary, he 
judyes them in the true spirit of Christian charity and wisdom. 

e modestly and pro iy declines cowry | the communication 
of impressions, whi , from Lzing hastily formed, could hardly 
bear the stamp of correctness, particularly when they refer to 
matters which require much time for observation. In this respect, 
he differs widely from the author of “Six Months in the West 
Indies,” who repaid the hospitality of the Portugueze at Madeira, 
by libelling them in the grossest terms. One story particularly we 
remember, about a resident in one of the convents, which was 
wrought up by that gentleman into a romance. The writer now 
before us, notices the tale, and says that it has no foundation 
whatever. 

In the same manner, after his sojourn in Portugal, he found 
that Mrs. Baillie misrepresented many things which he had an 
opportunity of examining with his own eyes, and that she omitted 

most every feature that could soften the general character which 
she has given of that country. 

The viewst to which we have already alluded, exhibit twenty-six 
scenes, selected with much taste from different parts of the island, 
by the Rev. Mr. Bulwer. They are admirably drawn on stone, 
and reflect great credit on the press of Messrs. Radecean. 





* ‘The fellowing is an abstract of Custom-house returns for the last 


five years :— 
1821 oe. 4a. « - 10,15 pipes. 
as. = ee 11,143 pipes. 
1823 - - - - - 8,129 pipes. 
1824 ey 4c - - 10,979 pipes. 
1825 - - - 14,432 pipes. 


Of the exportation of 1826 I have not the exact return; but it did not 
much exceed 10,000 pipes.’ 

+ Views in the Madeiras, executed on stone, by Messrs. Westall, 
Nicholson, Harding, Nash, Villeneuve, Gauci, &c., &c., after drawin 
made from nature. By the Rev. James Bulwer, M.A.F.L.S., &c. &c. 


Folio. London: C. & J. Rivington; Carpenter & Son; and Engelmann © 


& Co. 1827. 
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Art. VII. 1. Les derniers des Beaumanoir. Par M‘Keratry. 4 vol. 
12mo. Nouvelle édition. Paris: Delaunay. 1826, 

9. Frédéric Styndall, oula fatale année. Par M‘Keratry. 5 vol, 12mo. 
Paris: Delauney. Londres: Treuttel & Wurtz. 1827. 


M. Keratry is of that small class of men, who, born in the 
midst of revolutions, have passed through all their changes, but 
continued to preserve the esteem of every party. When he was 
scarcely twenty, he appeared on the stage of public life, to which 
he was called by a petition he addressed to the constituent assem- 
bly, against the abolition of the law of droit d’ainesse. He was the 
companion of General Moreau in his studies: at a later period he 
became the particular friend of Bernardin de St. Pierre, of Legouvé, 
of the Abbé Vauxeles, and of Talma, and he, at present, enjoys the 
confidence and affection of all whom France reckons amongst the 
most honourable members of mney 

During the reign of terror, M. Keratry was arrested by the cruel 
Carrier, and saved from death by some college friends. Under the 
empire, he lived retired at the extremity of Bretagne, cultivating 
philosophy and letters, and contributing to the happiness of his 
neighbourhood, whose love for him was veneration. At last, after 
the restoration, he was called to the chamber of deputies, by the 
suffrages of his fellow citizens, and there he defended with equal 
courage and ability, the political rights which were attacked by 
the agents of the counter revolution. 

The charter existed no longer; an anti-national ministry, for a 
half liberal law of elections, substituted aristocratical elections ; the 
liberty of the press was suspended by it, and the censorship es- 
tablished. After having, from the tribune, repulsed the disastrous 
laws which had been imposed upon his country, M. Keratry 
united himself entirely to the party of Lafayette, Dupont de l’Eure, 
and Benjamin Constant, and attacked in some powerful pam- 
phlets the iniquitous measures of the oppressors of France. It 
was then that the works appeared which were entitled, ‘‘ Historical 
documents” and ‘ France such as she has been made,” in which the 
author presented a faithful picture of the successive invasions of 
the aristocracy in every branch of power. But these publications 
had no better success than the bold address of the constitutional 
deputies. The ministry triumphed ; in vain did Keratry oppose 
the Spanish war; it was determined on; in vain did he rise with 
honest indignation against the odious privileges of the gamin 
tables and the lottery, their privileges were continued : convince 
oY this, that all his efforts were in vain, in a chamber devoted to 
absolute power, and sold to the ministry, he scarcely appeared 
again at the tribune, but became one of the most energetic cor- 
respondents of the Courrier Francais, and gave the-intervals which 
Politics left him, to the cultivation of literature and philosophy, 
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Before the publication of the romances on our table, Mr. Kerat 
was advantageously known to the public, by a volume of tales 
and idyls after the manner of Gesner, and by some morals in 
prose, among which we remember a very pleasant production 
in the style of Sterne, remarkable for that mixture of the gay and 
the serious, which we call humour; and, above all for its moral 
and philosophical inductions; it is equally distinguished also for 
the richness of its thoughts, the strength of its style, and the 
grandeur of its images. We must not forget, either, his treatise 
on the existence of a God, and on the immortality of the soul, of 
which the best praise is, that it has added new proofs of the truths 
on which the. edifice of society is established. We cannot resist 
the temptation of giving our readers the following extract from 
the last-mentioned work, which seems to us one of the most pro- 
foundly intellectual passages in the French language. 


‘The Divine Being is really the only positive being that merits this 
denomination. He is independant, and exists independantly, because 
his’ existence, and the manner of it, are not accidents. He is a Being 
alone in his kind: he is the Being of beings. There is not, there cannot 
be a being independant of Him, because the only positive qualities which 
he has enabled us to comprehend, have their source in him. The good, the 
fair, the just, the honest, emanate from Him, and make part of his essence ; 
the bad, the deformed, the unjust, the unfit, are his negations. He isa 
necessarily existing Being, for without Him the universe would have eter- 
nally slept in nothing. This globe, which presents to me a thousand 
different appearances, the organization of vegetables, the motion of fluids, 
the various configuration of solids, and the mixture of the one with the 
other, exhibits the appearance of a fairy-land. Animals traverse it like 
wandering shadows : man, himself, approaches and hazards a few tremblin 
steps on this theatre of illusions. He here begins a character which he 
is to continue elsewhere. As I said before, being every where escapes me, 
and I see nothing but God, who merits the title, because he alone possesses 
its attributes. I could know nothing without him. The gravitation of solids, 
the vegetation of plants, the assimilation of the juices in animal bodies, 
the sensibility which attends the exercise of their organs, the perceptions 
which they produce in the brain, the relations which result from it, the 
morality which is connected with it, all these phenomena, I say, confound 
me, torment and distract me, where He is not; all is developed, explained, 
and harmonious, from the moment we become sensible of His presence. 
I say then of Him, and I say it of Him alone, that HE 1s.’ 


As the drama is divided into various species so also is romance. 
One, like Gil Blas and Tom Jones, has for its object to show 
us what the men of every country are when placed in particular 
situations ; another, as the New Heloise and Clarissa Harlowe; 
describes the different appearances of one passion; while a third, 
as the Exalté of M. Picard, and the Vivian of Miss Edgeworth; 
always make the events subordinate to the description of character 5 
while the novels of intrigue, like those of Smollet and of Pigault 
and Lebrunn, subject the characters to the events. 
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Of these different kinds M. Keratry has preferred that of the 
Nouvelle Heloise ; his ‘ Derniérs des Beaumanoir,’ of which we 
shall say only a few words, because it has been published more 
than two years, and has lost the charm of novelty, is a lofty, bold, 
and pathetic conception! The principal character, Mr. Dermot, 
isa man well born, endowed with much energy, and many good 
qualities, but whose violent and unmanageable passions have led 
him to the commission of a horrible but almost involuntary crime. 
Culpable as is Mr. Dermot he interests us, because his crime was 
not premeditated, was the effect of a sudden excitement, and of 
an illusion produced by a concourse of singular circumstances, 
and because, moreover, he expiated it by a long repentance, and 
the complete sacrifice of his existence. .We pity the victims, 
those three ladies of Helvin, who, all struck by the blow which 
one had felt, and all experiencing the same sentiments, fell, one 
after the other, under the weight of the same misery; but we pity 
them without detesting the author of their calamity ; and by the 
example of Mr. Dermot, we are taught to guard ourselves with 
severity against yielding to the impulse of violent passion. 

Frederic Styndall, the principal character of La Fatale Année, 
like the hero of the ‘ Derniers des Beaumanoir,’ is also a sort of 
victim to fatality. A mysterious veil envelopes his existence ; 
young, rich, virtuous, loving, and loved by, the Princess Charlotte, 
of Oldenbourg, nothing seemed to oppose his happiness, and of 
this happiness he refuses the possession. It is a sad and afflictin 
picture. Love is represented in all its moods; but the intervals 
of happiness and peace are momentary, whilst those of grief and 
anguish are prolonged without end. It is, if we may be allowed 
the expression, a long scene of death, which opens with the view 
of a scaffold, and terminates in suicide; there is somethin 
fantastic and inconsistent in the mystery which envelopes Styndall, 
but there is, also, a magic interest, an inexhaustible train of 
and lively feelings, attached to the extraordinary conduct 
of this young Englishman. 

The scene is laid at Vienna; round Frederic and Charlotte aré 
gathered the principal personages of the Court of Marie Theresa. 
Among them are seen, the poet Metastasio; the physician, Van 
Swietan ; the maitre-de-ballet, Noverre; the learned Samereny- 
Duval; the Baron Holger; and the antiquary, Winkelmann, who 
was afterwards assassinated by a wretch whom Frederic and 
Charlotte had saved from the scaffold, on the first day of their ac- 
quaintance. These secondary characters are ably drawn, present 
some well seized peculiarities, and give a degree of variety to the 
picture, in which Styndall and Charlotte occupy the principal 
Place. These are, in fact, the two persons who move, who inte- 
rest, who overcome us. Curiosity is excited without ceasing, by 
the frightful secret which hangs over the destiny of the hero, and 
conducts us to the very moment of the catastrophe, through a 
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series of attractive descriptions and engaging details without 
leaving time for reflection. 

There are few heroines of romance more interesting than the 
princess of Oldenbourg. She is an emblem of grace, beauty, 
and goodness. Her character offers a strong contrast to the re- 
serve of her lover. She gives her faculties full liberty, she expresses 
her sentiments as they rise and affect her, and is at all times in- 
spired by talent and affection. How attractive does she appear 
to us, when, happy in a new and requited love, enchanted with 
the present, and smiling on the promises of the future, we see 
her sitting on the bank of the Danube, relating to Frederic the his- 
tory of her life, and endeavouring to explain to him the different 
expressions under which love is presented to the women of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. Soon, however, her form, like her 
happiness, is seen.to fade; but melancholy gives it a sweeter 
grace; and when she learns that her lover has fled—when she 
rushes to him, delays his departure, and tears from him the fatal 
secret which had been hidden in his breast—when afterwards she 
receives him dying into her palace, and seeks his last adieu—our 
tenderness, admiration, and pity are raised to the highest point. 


‘La princesse s’avanca lentement. A la distance de quelques pas, 
elle quitta le bras de Duval, et le devancant sans rien changer au calme, 
lon pourrait dire & la solennité de sa marche, elle arriva prés du fanteuil 
ou reposait Sir Styndall. La, elle s’arréta un moment, pour contempler 
ce visage paisible et ce front o respirait encore la douce majesté de la 
veille, car tout semblait épurée dans cette téte. Ensuite elle s’agenouilla 
en silence, et prit la main de Frédéric, qu’elle porta a ses lévres. Celles-ci 
y restérent collées pendant quelques secondes. Le baiser donné a la 
morte fut chaste et plein de respect. La main légérement soulevée, fut 
rendue, avec une certaine lenteur, 4 sa premiere place. Apres s’étre ac- 
quittée de cet hommage, Charlotte, quittant son attitude inclinée, dans le 
méme silence, chercha le bras de son afflige compagnon, et sortit de la 
salle basse. Seulement, quand elle en eut franchi le seuil, elle se re- 
tourna, et regardant le corps, elle prononca ces paroles: ‘‘ Nous venons 
de voir pur la derniére fois une des étres qui a le plus honoré notre espéce 


sur la terre. Moi, qui l’ai connu, je puis vous le dire, 4 la face du ciel, 
que, sans doute, il habite presentement!’ ” 


After the example of J. J. Rosseau, in his nouvelle Heloise, 
M. Keratry, shewing himself faithful to the honourable cause of 
morality and religion, has inserted in his romance, some useful 
and important truths. His work, attractive by its story is, above 
all, admirable for its discussions on the great question of social 
order. The frivolous minds that are accustomed to nothing but 
the languishing songs of newly fledged poets of either sex, 
will, no doubt, be weary and disgusted with the hilosophical 
dissertations sprinkled through the romance of M. Keratry. We 
are willing to allow, that distracting the attention as they some- 
times do, from the principal persons of the tale, they more than 
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once weaken the interest ; but notwithstanding their length, they 
will please the friends of religious toleration, whose opinions the 
support ; and the philanthropists, who desire abolition of capital 
punishments ; but not those who consider the church as a neces- 
sary appendage to the establishment of the state. 
he ‘ Derniers des Beaumanoir’ have been translated into 

English, and enrich the literature of America. Frederic Styndall 
will be considered as not less worthy of translation into our lan- 
guage. Besides powerful conceptions and pictoresque images, it 

ssesses something peculiar to itself, and a degree of ongine sty, 
which is too generally wanting in modern compositions. Exposed, 
indeed, to the examination of a severe critic, this publication 
would exhibit more than one fault. A contemplator of nature, 
M. Keratry frequently carries the speculation and the idea 
which interest him beyond all due bounds ; exercised in profound 
and philosophical pursuits, his pages present a metaphysical 
tinge, little accordant with the spirit of romance; excited, more- 
over, by his taste for the fine arts, (to which he has devoted 
two large works, an eloquent treatise on the arts of imitation, and 
some delightful letters on the exhibition of the Salon, in 1819,) he 
shews too great a tendency to occupy himself with this branch of 
human science, and has given sixty pages of his last work to a de- 
finition of beauty, without adding poe one new idea to those 
which had been already published in the Encyclopédique Moderne, 
to which he is one of the most distinguished contributors. 

The style of M. Keratry is always original and rapid, often ani- 
mated and brilliant, sometimes eloquent and persuasive ; to which 
excellences we must oppose the faults of an affectation of new 
words, of the use of unnatural metaphors, and even of obscurity 
in his language and in the construction of his sentences. Would 
not the Acadamie Francaise hurl its anathema against such a 
sentence as this, ‘Ce dit, Van Swieten se jetta avec humaeur dans 
un fanteuil, od il ne desserra les dents, selon sa coitume, quand il 
ne s’en allait pas aprés avoir épanché sa bile.’ We could point 
out many similar errors; we could also say to M. Keratry, that 
the oath, which he has put more than once into the mouth of 
Styndall’s servant, is never used by a valet in the presence of 
his master; and that the word ‘ gentleman,’ frequently added to 
the name of Sir Frederic, sounds as badly to an English ear as the 
word ‘ monsieur,’ employed by us to signify a Frenchman, does to 
the ears of our neighbours. But these are slight blemishes, which 
are lost sight of in the midst of the interesting scenes, the pro- 


found discussions, and the brilliant pictures which abound in M, 
Keratry’s two romances. 
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Arr. VIII, 1. The Keepsake for 1828. 8vo. pp. 312. 12. 1s. Lon. 
don: Hurst, Chance & Co. 
2. Friendship’s Offering. A Literary Album, and Christmas and New 


Year’s present, for 1828. 12mo. pp. 385. 12s. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co, 


3. The Christmas-Box. An Annual Present for Children. Edited by 
T. Crofton Croker, Esq. F.S.A. i2mo. pp. 233. London: Ains- 
worth. 1828. . 


Ir is admitted, we believe on all hands, that the art of engravin 
has seldom produced a more exquisite series of embellishments, 
than those which adorn ‘ The Keepsake’ for the new year. Between 
the number of these gems, for most of them deserve the name, and 
the price of the volume, higher though it be than that of any oF 
the other annuals, there is really no apparent proportion. e 
portrait of Selina alone, not to mention the seventeen other plates 
contained in the book, would have been valued a year or two ago 
at the sum for which itself and the whole of its companions may 
now be purchased—a fact that can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that a very large impression of the work has been 
struck off, and that it is likely to be very soon exhausted. 

In external appearance, as well as in the beauty and variety of 
its engravings, ‘ The Keepsake,’ beyond all question, excels every 
one of its rivals, It is bound in crimson silk, and being a size 
larger than the other publications of its class, it appears to great 
advantage in their presence. Mr. Charles Heath, who has pro- 
duced most of the plates, and to whom the art in this country is 
indebted for much of the pre-eminence to which it has attained, 
is we understand the principal proprietor of the work ; and to his 
taste we are to attribute the unprecedented elegance, both of its 
general design, and of its admirable execution, so far as its orna- 
mental clepartment is concerned. 

The Selina, already mentioned, forms the frontispiece. It is 
from a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Of the other plates we 
prefer ‘ Rebecca,’ ‘ The Peasant Girl,’ ‘The Rivals,’ ‘The Convent 
of Chaillou,’ ‘The Ghost laid,’ and ‘Virginia,’ all of which are 
finished in the most perfect manner. Hylas is also a charming 
iy of art, applied to a classical subject. Though we do not 
think it necessary to particularize the remaining plates, yet we 
must say that there is not among them, one that can be considered 
of an inferior character. 

Thus far our praise is justly due to ‘The Keepsake,’ and it will 
have been seen that we measure it out with no reluctant hand, a8 
we consider the volume certainly the first of its kind in point of 
embellishment, that has ever been produced in this or in any other 
country. But if we do not mistake the prevailing taste of our 
fair countrywomen, to many of whom this work wil no doubt be 
presented, we think that, aie they have feasted their eyes on the 
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engravings, they will look into the written matter for entertain- 
ment of a stili more engaging and more permanent nature. — We 
can assure them that if they do, they will be extremely disap- 
pointed. They will find in it scarcely a single page, either of 
poetry or prose, which is at all likely to please their taste, still less 
to instruct their understanding. 

We are far from wishing to criticize the literary portion of this, 
or of any other publication of its kind, with the seriousness which 
may be required of us on other occasions. It is evident that in 
rn volumes, addressed as they are to the kindly feelings, and to 
the pleasant and gentle engagements, or rather disengagements, of 
life, the lighter strain must generally predominate, and that nothin 
is more becoming in them than a good humoured smile, tempere 
now and then by a shade of affectionate thought, or even of poetic 
or romantic enthusiasm. But if they are to be worthy of the in- 
telligent and well educated persons for whom they are intended, 
something surely they should contain, in the way of dainties for 
the mind, as well as for the eye. At least, when we find so much 
care, and talent, and expenditure bestowed on one department of 
such a work, as we see in the present instance, we deem it not too 
much to expect that its accessories, particularly those connected 
with literature, shall be in reasonable keeping with the other splen- 
dours of the volume. 

This is far from being the case with ‘The Keepsake.’ The 
editor (Mr. Ainsworth, we believe), states in his preface, that his 
‘desire has been, that its pervading characteristic should be an 
elegant lightness, appropriate to the nature and objects of the 
work.’ One part of his ‘ desire,’ he has certainly accomplished : 
many of his pages are light—very light, indeed—so much s0, that 
they may be said to contain literally wie but as to the ‘ ele- 
gant,’ we have searched for it in vain. e have observed in 
several papers, attempts at wit and pleasantry, but they resolve 
themselves sometimes into mere abruptness, and often into gross 
buffoonery. There is nothing like adue proportion of verse, min- 
gled with the prose, and even of that proportion there is not a line 


that deserves the name of poetry. The following verse is a fair 
sample of the whole :-— 


‘ Matter is musical ; and Trees have sung— 
(Not Orpheus’ trees, who merely ran about, 
Like standing corn, all ears without a tongue). 
Horse-tails engender music—souls, like trout, 
By most insidious horse-hair are drawn out. 
Death’s musical—a great composer grown, 
Whose overtures we can’t well get without 
Incessantly he marks his notes in stone ; 

And, though no harpsichord he plays, performs in bone.’—p. 77. 


The prose papers are (with one exception) all very insipid. One 
of them, ‘The Convent of Chaillot,’ should never have found a 
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place in a work of this description. Two or three of them are evi- 
dently borrowed from novels in embryo, and are miserable per- 
formances. Indeed, with all our respect for Mr. Ainsworth, we 
must say, that if it had been his object to mar Mr. Heath’s enter- 
prise, and to prevent his engravings, and those of his assistants, 
from producing all the effect which, in themselves, they are calcu- 
lated to operate, he could not have been more successful. Of 
course, we impute to him no intention of the kind; on the con- 
trary, we believe that he put forth all his exertions, in order to pro- 
duce a collection of compositions worthy of the embellishments 
which they were intended to accompany. But he appears to have 
been wholly destitute of the literary strength necessary for such an 
undertaking. He boasts in his preface, that he has been seconded 
by ‘writers of the most approved talents.’ We can only say, that 
we have not been fortunate enough to discover in this work, the 
least trace of theirlabours. It affords us no pleasure to speak thus 
severely, as it may be considered, of the literary demerits of ‘ The 
Keepsake ;’ but independently of those motives of impartial jus- 
tice by which we are governed, we really think it a pity, thata 
volume of so much intrinsic beauty should, upon examination, be 
found to be composed of such contemptible materials. 

We have admitted of one exception to this remark, and as the 
article to which we allude, is evidently the work of a writer tho- 
roughly acquainted with his subject; and as it exhibits within a 
brief compass, a clever summary of the proceedings at the opera 
house, during the last season, we shall extract a portion of it. 


‘Since the beginning of the season we have had four new operas, and 
four debutants: yet the want of novelties has been complained of. Several 
revivals and importations have been spoken of,—the Orazzi and Curazzi 
(in which Pasta sung with such eclat at Paris), the Ginevra di Scozia, the 
Elizabetta, the Ratto di Proserpina, the Gabriella di Vergy of Caraffa, 
&c.; and these, it is hoped, are only postponed. 

‘ After Madame Pasta’s arrival, in the beginning of May, the opera 
buffa gave way to the opera serta ; and the characters in which she ap- 
peared last year were successively repeated, with the exception of the 
Desdemona and the Nina, omissions which the admirers of Pasta had rea- 
son to regret: of these repetitions the Medea and the Semiramide seem to 
have been favourites. Her Medea is undoubtedly the grandest piece of 
acting which has appeared since our Siddons trod the stage in the zenith 
of her powers. The music, however, is throughout Jamentably beneath 
the supernatural grandeur of the subject. What would the enchanter 
Mozart have made of the Medea,—he who could throw such a dreamy 
and mythological splendour into the Zauberflotte ? 

‘The music of the Semiramide, though it strikes at first as deficient in 
melody, wins upon the ear and imagination by its grand harmonies, and 
the brilliancy of the concerted pieces. It is a series of thefts from begin- 
ning to end, not only from Rossini’s former works, but from other com- 
posers ; yet there is a wide difference between the plagiarisms of mediocrity, 
and the appropriations and adaptations of a man of genius. We are 
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impatientés by the cold, ill-disguised imitations, the passages borrowed 
and disfigured (we dare not say stolen) in the Maria Stuart and Didone. 
But Rossini exhibits his “‘ rich thievery” with all the audacity of conscious 
talent. The motivo of one of Mozart’s best known melodies runs through 
the whole of the Semiramide. Every body knows this, and every body 
who listens is enchanted. Pasta’s Semiramide is one of her grandest 
efforts ; and it is not the least instance of her extraordinary genius, that. 
in this and other operas (the Otello, for instance), she can produce such 
marvellous effect in music composed for a voice and a style the very anti- 
es of her own—those of Colbrand Rossini. 

‘ Beside these repetitions we have had four new operas (that is to say, 
new here). La Vestale (music by Spontini) was produced at the opening 
of the theatre in December, and supported principally by Madame Caradori 
and Curioni. In this opera, and the Schiava de Bagdad (Pacini) Caradori, 
always delightful, sung enchantingly. With much of graceful modesty 
she unites such genuine feeling and exquisite taste, that she shines even 
in Pasta’s brilliant orbit. And when these two, whose powers thus de- 
liciously harmonise, act together, the effect is beautiful. The inimitable 
caressing tenderness of action as well as voice, which Pasta throws into 
the last scene of the Romeo; the expression of rapturous fondness with 
which she accompanies the last song in the Tancredi, would loose some- 
what of their poetry and delicacy, if we had a male and female singer 
before us. 

‘The music of Maria Stuart, by Signor Coccia, (produced for Pasta’s 
benefit) is heavy; and Pasta’s Queen of Scots, with all its excellence of 
execution, appeared a failure in point of conception: it. wanted softness. 

‘The Didone, by Mercadante, was A cans got up for the benefit of 
Madame Toso Puzzi: but the music is without much claim to originality, 
or brilliancy, or power. It contains, however, some beautiful things, as 
Didone’s first song, and the admirable finale and chorus of the first act, 


‘“‘ Son qual fiume, che gonfio d’umori,” 


which rushes along like a torrent of mingled harmony,—the duet, ‘* Ah 
non fasciar-mi-no,” and the superb trio, ‘‘ Nascesti alle pene.” A mali- 
cious wit observed, that Madame Puzzi was, on this occasion, a most 
correct representative of Eneas, showing his apathy in her action, and 
his falsehood in her notes! The lady did her best, but she evidently had 
not had time to study her part. 

‘Among the debutantes, the first that appeared was Mademoiselle 
Fanny Ayton. The characteristics of her singing and acting were great 
cleverness and self-complacency. Neither her voice, nor her style, nor 
her person, appears to be calculated for the Italian Opera. 

uzzi sang for the first time in Argia, in Pietro L’Eremita. She has a 
fine voice, a fine figure, and a fine face. Ina room she is very elegant 
and lady-like, and she is a brilliant and efficient concert singer. She 
shines in a bravura air, and she fails in a recitative, from the total want 
-j nm power and feeling. She appeared to most advantage in 

oriade. 

‘Madame Brambilla is decidedly the most successful debutante of this 
season. Her voice is of a species rarely met with in perfection: a con- 
tralto of infinite richness, and, in the literal meaning of the word, melli- 
fluous. She is very young: her face, without being regularly beautiful, 
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is captivating, from its charming expression; and her eyes are splendid. 
With such a voice, and such a pair of eyes, what may not be done? but 
the first is not yet matured, and the latter are yet inexperienced in their 
own power. So much the better! 

‘ Zucchelli was hete in April, and left an impression not easily ef- 
faced. His voice is a bass (what the Italians call a basso-cantante) of 
marvellous sweetness, purity, and flexibility. He sung admirably in the 
Gazza Ladra, and in the Turco in Italia. 

-*To him succeeded Filippo Galli, a name famous in Italy, Galli’s 
voice cannot be compared with that of Zucchelli in the quality of its tone. 
It has a certain coarseness, not pleasant at first, but he is an accomplished 
singer. Buffo singing appears to be his forte, though, since his arrival, 
he has generally sung in serious operas. Assur, in Semiramide, is his 
chef-d’eeuvre in his style. He sung for the last time, in this character, 
on the 29th of July, and took his leave amid shouts of ‘‘ Bravo, Galli!” 

‘The Opera closed the following Saturday (August 4th) with the third 
performance of the Didone. The season had been unusually protracted, 
yet the house was full and brilliant, and the audience properly enthusiastic. 
On this occasion Madame Toso was indisposed and sung feebly. Curioni 
performed his part with unwonted spirit and power, and in the trio, “* Nas- 
cesti alle pene,” excelled himself. Madame Pasta was called forward at 
the conclusion cf the Opera, and took her leave, for the season, with 
rauch feeling and grace, amid a tumult of applause. 

‘ It would seem invidious in these Opera Reminiscences to pass entirely 
over two admirable performances of French tragedy at the Opera House 
(the Semiramis and the Merope of Voltaire) for the benefit of Mademoi- 
selle Georges. This lady must have been, some years ago, a beautiful 
creature, and she still retains considerable dignity and grace while in 
repose ; but movement is fatal to her. 

‘ As an actress, Mademoiselle Georges is a magnificent specimen of a 
particular school. She declaimed her interminable speeches'with great 
volubility and discretion : she made all her points tell, and never lost an 
opportunity of producing an effect; but her performance appeared more 
a succession of sparkling passages, rapid transitions, and startling con- 
trasts, than one harmonious whole. By assuming, on her first appearance, 
a character with which Madame Pasta had become almost identified, 
Mademoiselle Georges provoked a comparison not altogether favourable 
to herself. In truth, she is generally a little too much occupied with her- 
self, her regal sceptre, her gorgeous drapery: art is not sufficiently hid by 
art. It is plain, that she might be easily and successfully imitated by a 
good mimic ; for her style is full of those angles and projections, which a 
mimic quickly seizes. But Pasta’s flowing and undulating grace, her 
antique simplicity and Italian disinvoltura, are the desperation of a mimic: 
she is not one of a species or a school, but sole and individual,— therefore 
inimitable. She wears neither jewels nor sceptre, and needs them not— 
“* all her acts are queens,” and her grand and classical simplicity, her un- 
forced, unobtrusive, and truly regal grace, were, in point of effect, like a 
Raffaelle or Giorgione compared to one of the French pictures in the 
Luxembourg, at which the Parisians lift up hands and eyes, and are 


extasiés—as they are, or were, with Mademoiselle Georges.’—pp. 307— 
312, 
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As there is nothing in the Keepsake to require further obser- 
vation, we proceed to the ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ which, without 
aspiring to be compared in point of embellishment, with the 
work just noticed, is greatly superior to it in literature. It is 
edited by Mr. C. Knight, and considering the advanced period 
of the season when his duties commenced, we have been sur- 
prised to find, that he got through them with so much expedition 
and success. He has contrived to collect together a sufficient 
number of articles, which, though none of them are marked 
by any great degree of excellence, are all “ readable” enough, 
and may serve to wile away an hour or two of a winter's 
evening. We were much pleased with the taste and g dis- 

layed in the design of the presentation plate, by Mr. W. Finley. 
in most of the Annuals, if not, indeed, in all of them, space is 
scarcely allowed in this important page, for the names of the 
“donor” and “donee,” to borrow a phrase from the lawyers. But 
here, those who may be poetically inclined, have full room even 
for a verse or two of compliment, within as pretty an inclosure 
as they could possibly desire. The engraved title-page looks too 
heavy and elaborate, but the remaining plates, eleven in number, 
are really very creditable to the publishers. The subjects have 
been selected with great judgment, as suitable to a work of this 
description; and for the most part, they appear to us to be en- 
graved in a chaste artist-like st te. If there be no gems amongst 
them, neither are there any valery prints, little better than wood- 
cuts, introduced, as in some of the Annuals which we have seen, 
merely for the purpose of swelling out the list of embellishments. 

The Sylph, engraved by W. Humphreys, from a picture painted 
by J. Wood, which some of our readers may remember to have 
seen at Somerset-house last season, is a performance of no ordinar 
simplicity and beauty, The countenance is angelic, and the atti- 
tude is sufficiently aerial. The form, perhaps, is a little too sub- 
stantial for sucha being. There is not much to be admired in the 
mere workmanship, if we may use the expression, of the Italian 
Vintage Scene, painted by C. R. Bone, and engraved by Le Petit. 
Yet it is impossible to look upon the group which it exhibits, and 
the umbrageous trees, amidst which they are seated, and the bril- 
liant skies shining over them, without feeling pleasant associations 
crowding on the mind. Pretty, also, to say the least of them, are 
“The Italian Wanderer,’ amusing some children with the feats of 
his dog ; ‘The Rustic Wreath,’ with the charming story appended 
to it by Miss Mitford; ‘The Orphans,’ and ‘ The Cottage Pano- 
rama.’ ‘Titian’s last Picture,’ deserves still greater praise, as do 
also ‘ Virginia Water, and Witherington’s ‘ View of Bombay.’ 
The latter is engraved by T. Jeavons, an artist, whose name is 
almost new to us. He has here given a specimen of ability, which 
promises to be of the very highest order in his profession. Those 
who have seen the painting, must admit the admirable fidelity 
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with which it has been transferred to the plate. What can exceed 
in me! the feathery lightness of the palmyra trees, or the bright 
tranquillity of the sea sleeping beyond them ? 

Of the verses contained in this volume, we may say, that they 
are fully equal to those which we have seen in the best of its rivals. 
This, perhaps, is no great compliment. Mr. Knight has himself 
ete some respectable lines, and one or two 0 his associates 

ave followed his example. In turning over the pages, however, 
a second time, it is wonderful how little we can find in them, 
deserving of quotation. The following stanzas are anonymous, 
but they are among the best in the volume : 


‘ My far off-home, my home of love, 

Each passing hour to thee I fly; 

I rarely raise my eyes above, 
But prayer is pleading in my eye. 

If smiles the morn, if stars look bright 
In heaven’s clear and splendid dome, 

I sigh, half sad, in that pure light, 
And ask if all be bright at home ? 


‘ Some thought, some hope, to thee all true, 

Upon my heart is ever waking ; 

While thousand fears what time may do, 
Still keep its restless pulses aching. 

If seas run smooth, and all aloft 
Looks fair, as o’er the wave we roam, 

I fondly trust an air as soft 
Is breathing health around my home. 


‘ Does aught provoke a laugh, a smile, 
As fancy calls some thought away ; 
Oh! even then I pause awhile, 
To ask if all at home be gay. 
But, oh! when sad and lone I lean, 
In musings, o’er the gliding sea, 
I ask, if looks as sad are seen 
In eyes that weep warm tears for me ?” 


Who, may we ask, Mr. Knight, is the Rev. J. Moultrie? His 
name alone is suffivient to deter any reasonable man or woman 
from perusing his verses. We found so many of them, however, 
im the work before us, that we were compelled to read a few, 
and certainly a more unmusical collection of lines it has been 
seldom our misfortune to sleep over. They are as bad as a dose of 
opium. The following Palinodia we find without a name; the 
reader will have no difficulty in discovering the author. 


‘ There was a time, when I could feel 
All passion’s hopes and fears ; 
And tell what tongues can ne’er reveal, 
By smiles, and sighs, and tears. 
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The days are gone! no more, no more, 
The cruel fates allow; 

And, though I’m hardly twenty-four,— 
I’m not a lover now. 


Lady, the mist is on my sight ; 
The chill is on my brow; 

My day is night, my bloom is blight; 
I’m not a lover now! 


‘1 never talk about the clouds, 

I laugh at girls and boys, 

I’m growing rather fond of crowds, 
And very fond of noise ; 

I never wander forth alone 
Upon the mountain’s brow; 

I weighed last winter, sixteen stone,— 
I’m not a lover now! 


‘I never wish to raise a veil, 

I never raise a sigh ; 

I never tell a tender tale, 
I never tell a lie; 

I cannot kneel as once I did ; 
I’ve quite forgot my bow ; ' 

I never do as I am bid,— 
I’m not a lover now! 


‘1 make strange blunders every day, 

If I would be gallant, 

Take smiles for wrinkles, black for grey, 
And nieces for their aunts ; 

I fly from folly, tho’ it flows 
From lips of loveliest glow ; 

I don’t object to length of nose,— 
I’m not a lover now! 


‘The Muse’s steed is very fleet,— 

I'd rather ride my mare ; 

The Poet’s hunt, a quaint conceit,— 
I’d rather hunt a hare; 

I’ve learnt to utter yours and you, 
Instead of thine and thou: 

And, oh! I can’t endure a Blue !— 
I’m not a lover now! 


‘ I find my Ovid very dry, 

My Petrarch quite a pill, - 

Cut Fancy for Philosophy, 
Tom Moore for Mr. Mill : 

And Belles may read, and Beaux may write, 
I care not who or how; 

I burn my Album Sunday night ;-- 
I’m not a lover now! 
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‘ I don’t encourage idle dreams 

Of poison or of ropes ; 

I cannot dine on airy schemes, 
I cannot sup on hopes : 

New milk, I own, is very fine, 
Just foaming from the cow ; 

But, yet, I want my pint of wine -— 
I’m uot a lover now ! 


‘ When Laura sings young hearts away, 

I’m deafer than the deep ; 

When Leonora goes to play, 
I sometimes go to sleep; 

When Mary draws her white gloves out, 
I never dance, I vow; 

‘‘ Too hot to kick one’s heels about ! ” 
I’m not a lover now! 


‘1’m busy now, with state affairs, 

I prate of Pitt and Fox; 

I ask the price of rail-road shares, 
I watch the turns of stocks: 

And this is life! no verdure blooms 
Upon the withered bough. 

I save a fortune in perfumes ; 
I’m not a lover now. 


‘I may be, yet, what others are, 
A boudoir’s babbling fool : 
The flattered star of Bench or Bar, 
A party’s chief or tool ; 
Come shower or sunshine,—hope or fear,— 
The palace or the plough,— 
My heart and lute are broken here ;— 
I’m not a lover now! 
Lady, the mist is on my sight, 
The chill is on my brow; 
My day is night, my bloom is blight ; 
I’m not a lover now!’ ; 

The author of ‘ Gilbert Earle,” has filled the middle of the 
volume with a tremendously long story of the old regime in France, 
entitled ‘ Auguste de Valcour,’ and divided into three parts! Hea- 
ven forgive him! He is one of the most declamatory, and most 
unrelenting sentimentalists of the day. Mr. Knight has illustrated 
the engraving of the Orphans with a very pathetic tale, which we 
should have been tempted to quote, had we not still before us, Mr. 
Crofton Croker’s delightful ‘ Christmas-Box’ for children. 

Shall we say that, although somewhat advanced beyond the age of 
those for whom this little work has been composed, we have read it 
through, and have derived from it more real amusement, than from 
all the new Annuals together? The stories are all well calculated 
for the interesting years to which they are addressed, though, 
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perhaps, we ought to complain of one or two of them as being too 
terrific. Wedo not object to a fair admixture of os and fairies, 
and hobgoblins ; but they should not be carried too far, as they 
are, we think, in one or two instances. The fable of the ‘ Enchanted 
Ass,’ is most humorously told, and besides this, there are several 
others that display Mr. Croker’s peculiar genius for droll fiction, 
among which we must rank his version of Homer's, or some other 
old Greek bard’s ‘ Battle of the Frogs and Mice.’ If any gentleman 
can put his hands in his pockets, and hear this story read aloud 
without bursting into frequent laughter, we recommend him to 
send for the undertaker at once, and get his measure taken for the 
other world. 


‘Tt is now some years ago since a mouse, running away from a cat, 
dipped his whiskers into a lake, in order to cool the heat into which he had 
got in the course of his run. While he was doing this a frog, who hap- 
pened to be swimming about among the reeds, saw him, and took a fancy 
to his appearance. Frogs in those days could speak ; so he addressed the 
stranger with all the civility in the world. 

‘« Sir,” said he, making the best bow a frog could, “‘ may I take the 
liberty of asking your name, and the place you come from? Your appear- 
ance and manners bespeak you a perfect gentleman, and I hope you have 
perceived that I too have an air of a court. My name is Puficheek— 
Prince Puffcheek, son of King Mud, who is sovereign in these parts ; and 
my mother is a respectable froggess, of Italy, whose family comes out of 
the Po. You wat not oblige me more than by coming over to our pa- 
lace, and taking a quiet dinner with the family. I shall do myself the 
“ny of introducing you to the best society, male and female, of Frog- 

n - 

_ *“Tt is evident,” said the mouse, ‘‘ that you, sir, are not in the best 
. society yourself, or you would not ask my name. Every body worth 
knowing, in whatever condition, knows that I am Crumbsnatcher, son of 
old Biscuitbiter, and his amiable wife Gnawloaf, daughter of that high- 
born monarch, Bacongrub. My mother reared me in a shady retreat on 
figs and bonbons, and all kinds of good things. How is it possible that I 
could accept your invitation? We live in quite different styles. Your 
estate is the water,—I dwell on the land. Whatever is the food of man- 
kind I eat, without giving myself any trouble about preparing it. I am 
not afraid of men, although they are so big; for often have I gone into 
their beds, and bit their very big toes, while the owner slept away, never 
once thinking of me. There are, to be sure, some enemies I don’t like 
—particularly two, There’s the trap, a horrid invention, the bacon or 
toasted cheese of which smells sometimes so tempting, that there is no 
passing it by. And the cat—the cat—is the worst of the two, for she can 
thrust her paw into the very hole in which I lie, and pull me out. But, 
except these little difficulties, I am very well off. I eat bread of the finest 
flour, and cakes, made with raisins, and eggs, and saffron, and citron, and 
other sweet things, My tooth nibbles the most delicious slices of ham, 
and livers daintily covered with the whitest cauls of fat. As for cheese, 
the best of Gloucester is always at my service: but what I pride myself 
most upon is pudding—Pudding! a food which is fit for an angel, and 
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which Mons. Ude makes with his own hands six days in the week ;— 
sometimes plumb—soinetimes batter—sometimes rice—sometimes custard 
—sometimes orange—sometimes apple ;—but all good—and all made for 
me. Do you then think that I could go with you, and fast upon river- 
weed, or watercress, or kale, or boglily, op——’” 

‘ “ Why,” says the frog, laughing, ‘‘ you have a great deal to say upon 
the affairs of the kitchen; but still, I can assure you, there Is something 
worth seeing among us water folks. We have the art of swimming and 
walking ; so that we are always at home on land and water. Come then, 
and pay us avisit. Get upon my back, and J’ll float you pleasantly to my 
father’s palace, where you shall be well treated.” 

‘The mouse in an evil moment consented, and got upon Prince Puff- 
cheek’s back. He found it very pleasant for a while, as long as he was 
close to the shore; but when he got out into the middle of the lake, he wished 
himself back again on land, and he soon had reason: for as they swam 
along towards the palace of Frogland, who should pop his head above 
water but a water-snake. It was no wonder that Puffcheek was fright- 
ened ; for nobody, whether frog or man, likes to be eaten up in the cool of 
the evening by a snake; and so he ducked down. This was very well for 
him, but very bad for his friend, for poor Crumbsnatcher could not swim ; 
and, in spite of his high descent, and good feeding, he was drowned, after 
leaving a hearty curse upon the rogue of a frog, who had seduced him 
into the water. 

‘ A very respectable mouse, who held a high office at court, of the name 
of Lickplate, happened to be on the {bank when the young prince was 
drowned. He was very sorry to see the death, but very glad to have the 
first news. So he scampered away, and having told it to every one he met 
as a great secret, it was soon spread about. Old Biscuitbiter, the father, 
was of course much grieved for his son and heir, and immediately calleda 
meeting of the mouse parliament, to lay before them the horrid villainy 
committed by Puffcheek, and witnessed by Lickplate, who attended quite 
ready to swear any thing. 

‘«*7T am a most unhappy father,” said old Biscuitbiter, wiping his eyes 
with a cobweb which he used as a pocket handkerchief. ‘‘ Three of the 
most beautiful children that ever gladdened the eye of father I have lost. 
The great enemy of the mice, that green-eyed monster, with velvet paws 
and spring nails, made a meal of my eldest son, whom she caught one 
morning nibbling a slice of bacon in the pantry. My second, poor inno- 
cent, was choked in a trap; and now that villain Puffcheek has drowned 
my third baby in the most shameful way in the world. Are we to put up 
with this? Is it not our bounden duty to punish the wretch? Let us go 
into the field at once. It is a just and necessary war.” 


* Yes,” said Lickplate, throwing up his hat, “ it is a just and necessary 
war!” 

“* A just and necessary war!” said all the other members, throwing up 
their hats; and accordingly they voted the supplies. 

‘ The army was not long in mustering, and a fine army it was. They had 
walnut-shells for helmets, and needles, which they stole from the house- 
keeper, for lances; they wore peascods for cuirasses, and their boots were 
stout barley straws. They were proud fellows, when old Biscuitbiter drew 
them up; and their grand trumpeter, Signor Grashoppero, sounded the 
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war charge. You must not think, however, that the frogs were idle ; for 
as soon as they heard of the muster of the mice, they came up to the top 
of the water, croaked as loud as they could ; and when the mice saw them, 
they sent an ambassador, a gentleman of the name of Creeppot, son of 
old Nipcheese, a great man in Mouseland. 

‘« Gentlemen,” said he to the frogs, ‘“‘ I have the honor of informing you 
that I am sent by the right honourable the high court of parliament of the 
mice, to declare war against you, for the death of that most noble and 
puissant prince Crumbsnatcher. It is our intention to sink, burn, and 
destroy you one and all; and I beg leave to assure your excellencies of 
my high consideration, with the most sincere wishes for your long life 
and happiness.” 

‘So saying, the ambassador withdrew ; and the frogs formed themselves 
into a committee, King Mud in the chair, to take his message into consi- 
deration. The conduct of Puffcheek was so much blamed, that he was 
called on for a defence. 

‘«‘Mr. Chairman,” said he, ‘“ I ama most ill used frog—very ill used, 
upon the honour of a prince. This Crumbsnatcher had the folly to think 
he could swim like us; and in trying to do so he was-drowned. That’s 
the whole, upon my honour. (Hear, hear!) But the independence of: our 
country is now at stake, (loud cheering), and it is no time to be talking of 
mere abstract questions of political economy. (Hear, hear!) Let us first 
beat the enemy, and then inquire who is right or wrong. We have only 
to get them into the water; and then, having pulled them under, drown 
them. This is a matter of much more consequence than asking why we 
are to fight. I say, let us fight: and that’s all.” (Tremendous cheering 
from all sides ). 

‘They accordingly determined on war, and, arming themselves: with 
sharp pointed rushes, set out to meet the enemy. A band of hornets flew 
before them, sounding the charge. Of course there were thunder and 
lightning, and omens in the sky; for these are things which historians 
note as always accompanying matters of equal importance with the wars 
of frogs and mice. 

‘When they met it was a bloody battle. It would be endless to tell all 
the turns it took: how Bigcroak killed Lickplate—and King Mud was 


. Slain by Creephole;—how Pride-o’-the-puddle, in revenge, knocked 


Creephole’s brains out with a pebble; and was himself smashed in pieces 
by Nipcheese ;—-how Crumbsnatcher, the younger, was blinded by a lump 
of mud flung by Dirtdabble ; and how Puffcheek, the cause of all these 
calamities, had his leg broken by old Biscuitbiter, father of the drowned 
prince, and was obliged to hobble off, and duck into the lake. This gave 
the mice great confidence; and their chief warrior, one Crustchaw, 
headed sodreadful a charge against the frogs, that the frog nation were in 
danger of being for ever blotted from the face of the earth and the waters. 

‘In this conjuncture, what was to be done? Are we to let the frogs be 
killed, and deprive the Frenchmen of their favourite food? No! that 
mer would do: and as they have no help below, they must look for it 
above, 

‘ In those days there was a god named Jupiter, and a jolly god he was: 
so he heard all this hubbub, and, having nothing better to do, looked down 
through his trap door to see what was going on. : 
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- § Ho!” said he, “ the frogs are ruined and undone. Crustchaw there 
is as fierce as a Russian Cossack of the Don, and he is determined on 
putting an end to all the family of the croakers. What must we do to 
prevent him? What do you think,” said he, ‘‘ Mars, my man?” turni 
to arough looking fellow in a hairy cap and blue pantaloons, who was 
god of war. 

«“¢ Why,” said the god of war, “I do not exactly know,”—and he 
turned up his left moustachio with his right hand—< I don’t exactly know, 
"pon honour.” 

‘So King Jupiter took a pinch of snuff, and finding the -vhole affair was 
left to himself, he flung down a thunderbolt, and ordered a new force into 
the field. Down they came at command—fine troops indeed—anvil- 
backed, crook-clawed, waddle-gaited, nipper-mouthed, skale-skinned, 


bone-boddied, flat-spined, shoulder-shinned, eight-footed, two-handed, 
no-headed,—- Who were they ?— 


‘ Crabs, my dear, crabs. ! 

‘ And the crabs, accordingly, fell upon both parties, nipping and snip- 
ping heads, and legs, and tails off of both. It was a great stroke of the 
Olympic ministry, for it gave a triumph to neither party. Both ran, the 
mice to their holes—the frogs to their caves : 

Just as the orb of setting sun 
Shot forth its parting ray : 

This dreadful war was thus begun 
And ended in a day.’ 


We wish that we could place before the reader some of the ex- 
cellent wood cuts by which the stories are illustrated. But as we 
cannot gratify him in this, we must recommend him to get the 
book, and after he has laughed over it, to present it to one of his - 
juvenile friends. It will be the talk and wonder, the terror and 
sport of the nursery, until the next Christmas shall bring round a 
similar gift. We should not omit to add, that the volume con- 
tains one of the best ballads that Sir W. Scott has ever produced, 
entitled, ‘ The Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee;’ and a short history 
of the late war, from the pen of Mr. Lockhart, written in a clear, 
familiar style, admirably adapted to impress children with a know- 
ledge of the leading events of that perilous contest. 





Art. IX. Practical, Moral, and Political Economy ; or, the Govern- 
ment, Religion, and Institutions most conducive to Individual Happi- 
ness and to National Power. ByT.R. Edmonds, A. B. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 304. London: Wilson. 1827. , 


Tuis is one of the strangest performances we have met with for 2 
long while, not to be a mere jeu d’ esprit. That the world is not 
every mens bes should be, is one of the oldest and most familiar of 
common-places. And no other text, perhaps, since the origin 
of authorship, has been so plentifully preached upon by the makers 
of books, whether poets, physicians, or philosophers, as the shrewd 
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but cautiously expressed conclusion of Marcellus, that “‘ something*is 
rotten in the state of Denmark.” Here is a work, however, of far 
more stupendous pretensions than any thing we have before had in 
this line of publication. Mr. Edmonds’ notion of the matter is 
that every thing is rotten, and that there is no chance of our doin 
any good until we shall have pulled down the existing social edifice 
to the very foundations, and,constructed another in a different style 
of architecture altogether. All the luminaries of reform that have 
hitherto appeared among us, are, compared to him, mere rush- 
lights before the sun. Radicalism itself is a mere milk and water 

hilosophy to his—which is, indeed, the only true radicalism. 

or what claim have speculators, whose boldest aspirations never 
soared beyond annual parliaments and universal suffrage, to be 
named in the same year with him who will be satisfied with no- 
thing short of such a renovation of human affairs, as shall super- 
sede the necessity for parliaments or government a em and 
who insists upon the establishment of universal equality among 
men, not merely in respect of such trifles as civil nghts and privi- 
leges, but in regard even to the gifts of nature and fortune them- 
selves, to moral, intellectual, and even physical endowments, and 
all the power, happiness, wisdom and virtue attendant upon them! 
Ordinary revolutions, even the most sweeping of them, are poor 
affairs, truly, to the sort of work Mr. Edmonds would produce, if 
he had a kingdom or two to make a few experiments upon with 
his practical, moral, and political economy. The unstooling of 
a few moping autocrats, and the kicking down here jand there of 
a crazy and worm-eaten throne—a mere re-chiseling of the Co- 
rinthian capitals of the state—a passing commotion among the 
summa fastigia rerum—would, in his estimation, be exploits hardl 
worth chronicling. The application of his regenerating wand, 
would, like that of Milton’s Comus, ‘‘ thread the joints, and 
crumble the very sinews” of society. There would not be a family, 
nor an individual, in the community, whose whole condition and 
concerns would not be turned upside down by it. 

Considering the great novelty of many of his doctrines, we have 
been very much struck"by the cool and sans ceremonie style, in 
which Mr. Edmonds carries on his expositions. Sir Isaac Newton 
has often been referred to with admiration, for the unostentatious 
simplicity of manner with which, in his Principia, he unfolds, one 
after the other, his sublime discoveries, conducting his reader 
through the mazy mechanism of the heavens, as a man would lead 
his friend through his garden, and thus illustrating so beautifally, 
his own fine similitude, that, in all he had learned of nature, he 
felt himself to be but as one gathering pebbles on the sea shore. 
Mr. Edmonds, too, has very much of a pebble-gathering air, we 
must confess, in enunciating his discoveries; but somehow or 
other it does not produce quite the same effect with that of Sir 
Isaac. This fault cannot be in the discoveries themselves, which, 
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although mostly confined to the earth, are as original and astonish- 
ing as any the heavens themselves have ever produced. There is 
this difference between the two cases, however; and here we 
suspect, lies the cause of the undeniable superiority of Mr. 
Edmonds’ work, in the respect to which we have alluded, as 
compared with the Principia,—that Sir Isaac has thought fit ge. 
nerally to favour us with the demonstrations of his propositions, 
which ordinary readers really do feel to be a considerable help in 
such difficult departments of inquiry; whereas, Mr. Edmonds 
evidently scorns every thing of this kind, as very far indeed be- 
neath the dignity of. philosophy, and speaks, from the beginning 
to the end of his volume, very much, as it may be supposed, the 
oracle of Delphi would have done, had that celebrated personage 
have thought of giving the world a treatise on moral and political 
economy—affirming, repeating, assuming, insinuating, but seldom 
or never condescending to reason. Our author, we do not doubt, 
has the very best reasons in the world for acting in the way he 
does as to this point; but still it is a pity, we cannot help think- 
ing, that he shauld have felt himself bound to adopt so very 
unusual a manner of proceeding—particularly as he does not, so 
far as we remember, put in his claim to special inspiration, by way 
of apology for expecting us to take his averments upon trust. 
These remarks, however, refer merely to those parts of Mr. Ed- 
monds’ work which are occupied with the assertion or application 
of the principles of that new philosophy, of which he has come for- 
ward as the preacher. Whenever he makes his escape from the 
seduction of that ignis fatuus, which in general keeps him skippin 
about after so fantastic a fashion, and carries him over hedge aa 
ditch with such breathless and plunging impetuosity, he can de- 
mean himself, it must be allowed, soberly and rationally enough. 
Many of his disquisitions, indeed, display not a little ingenuity and 
acuteness; and, could they be separated from the unintelligible 
portion of the volume, would claim for their author the reputation 
-of both a sound and a subtle thinker. Nearly the whole of the 
third book, for instance, which is intituled ‘On the Moral and 
Mental Faculties and Affections,’ is marked by good sense, and a 
spirit of vigorous and enlightened speculation, which often, at least, 
sets old truths in a new point of view, and not unfrequently ex- 
poses vulgar errors with great felicity and success. What we ma 
call the system of moral and political economy, however, whieh 
the work advocates or assumes, seems to us, we confess, a very 
dark and chaotic mystery indeed. What we principally complain 
of is, as we have said, that, quite new and opposed to the prevail- 
ing creed as the author's faith in so many respects is, he not only 
does not think it necessary to bestow a single page in explanation 
or defence of several of its most startling peculiarities, but has not 
even thought proper to give us, in any part of his works, so much as 
any regular or tolerably intelligible exposition of the series of items 
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or propositions of which it is made UP § so that we are in fact 
obliged merely to collect what we can of it by inference from the 
general strain of the work, at the risk, of course, of not unfre- 
quently misunderstanding possibly its true nature and tendency, as 
vell as of remaining in utter ignorance throughout, of the prin- 
ciples or reasonings upon which it is conceived to rest. Certainly 
very odd, and, as appears to us, decidedly erroneous and indefensible 
notions are taken for granted, and proceeded upon as unquestion- 
able, without a single sentence having been devoted to either their 
development or vindication. Occasionally, to be sure, one of 
them is put into something like the form of an aphorism, or direct 
assertion; but the paradox is not a whit the more digestible for 
being thus dogmatically administered to us. The effect of all this 
1s 3 Pasi enough upon the uninitiated reader, and resembles 
nothing we have ever experienced so much, as the sensation with 
which one hears a clever, and, generally speaking, sensible man, 
who happens to be crazy upon one particular subject, suddenly in- 
termingle in his discourse some allusion to the unfortunate theme, 
when he is sure to descend instantly, and, by a single leap, from 
the realm of daylight and terra firma, to that of ‘‘ Chaos and old 
Night.” In Bia our way through the present publication, we 
accompany the author, in like manner, now and then, for a good 
many pages, without meeting with any thing to excite an uncom- 
fortable sensation ; when, all at once, forth comes a sentence or a 
paragraph so wildly out of tune, that we can only listen in helpless 
astonishment; and with a consciousness of our inability at all to 
comprehend the matter, that is at once painfully uncomfortable, 
and, even to ourselves, ludicrous in the extreme. 

We will do our best, however, to lay before our readers an out- 
line of what we conceive to be the views of the author, in so far 
as we can gather them from the very detached and immethodical 
way in which he has chosen to present them to us. And, first of 
all, be it known, that the new plan for the regulation of human 
affairs, of which Mr. Edmonds is the patentee, is called par ex- 
cellence, the Social System—a name which, we presume, is meant 
to inform us, that hitherto there has been no such thing in the 
world as society, in the true sense of that term, and that all the 
existing institutions of states are in reality of an anti-social cha- 
racter and tendency, as compared, at least; with those which it is 
how proposed to substitute in their room. Hitherto, for example, 
communities have been in the habit of subdividing themselves into 
families, consisting sometimes of not more than four or five indi- 
viduals, and these connected with each other by no more rational 
tie, than the purely accidental circumstance of their natural rela- 
tionship. ‘ The happiness and knowledge of civilised men,’ how- 
ever, Mr. Edmonds assures us (p. 250, 251), ‘ might be very much 
increased by men’s obeying the dictates of nature, and associatin 


together like other gregarious animals, Nature has not collected 
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any of the lower animals together by the ties of relationship, nor 
has it connected man by any such ties. The mutual attachment 
generated by a community of interest, has been mistaken for a natu- 
ral bond.’ Th laying down the outlines of the new system, accord- 
ingly, he proposes that every family should consist of a thousand 
persons at least, who should all reside in the same house, dine at 
the same table (feeding, by-the-bye, only on vegetables), and 
kennel, two in each bed, in one spacious dormitory. We quite 
agree with our author, that this arrangement, besides its recom- 
mendations on the score of economy, would be amply sufficient, as 
he expresses it, ‘ for the gratification of the gregarious propensities 
of man.’ Our eating, drinking, and sleeping, however, are not the 
only points as to which we are to be regenerated by the New Sys- 
tem. Mr. Edmonds has found out that there is a certain quantity 
of hard labour necessary for our health and happiness—that that 
quantity amounts exactly to two hours a day for every full-grown 
man, and one hour and twenty minutes for every woman ; and that 
this is also, by a curious coimcidence, the very quantity which 
would be required from each individual, in order to keep up. a suf- 
ficient supply for the whole community. One of the fundamental 
laws, therefore, of the modern Utopia, will be a statute (vide p. 37), 
maporing upon every member of the commonwealth, the obligation 
of labouring for this portion of every day, at ‘ some settled, useful, 
manual occupation.’ Such a regulation, Mr. Edmonds remarks, 
will ‘ compel the rich to take as much exercise as their bodily 
health requires,’ and will be even to them, therefore, of the nature 
of a privilege rather than of a burthen. . We wonder it has never 
occurred to any of our legislators, that, even under the present con- 
dition of society, this convenient principle might be applied with 
excellent effect very much in the way here proposed; and that 
nothing, for example, could possibly be more unobjectionable than 
an act of parliament, compelling our nobility and gentry of both 
sexes, to perform for a couple of hours every day on the treadmill, 
merely for the sake of preserving them from the miseries of 
inactivity and ennui. The persons thus considerately remembered 
by the state, would themselves, at all events, we are sure, be grate- 
ful beyond expression for so flattering, and withal substantial a 
proof of the peblie regard ; and both gentlemen and ladies would 
go through their daily exercise with the most edifying zeal and 
solemnity imaginable. To return, however, to Mr. Edmonds and 
the System. All useful labour, according to this philosopher, con- 
sists in the production of the four necessaries of lodging, clothing, 
food, and national defence; and in the new commonwealth, there- 
fore, it is for these things alone that people are to be permitted to 
labour. Of the producers of luxuries, the only classes that are to 
be tolerated are poets, novelists, artists, dramatists, public singers 
players, and dancers; as for expensive furniture, horses for plea- 
sure, domestic servants, and even (vide p. 292) butchers’ meat, ‘the 
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taxes,’ he observes (p. 158), ‘ should be so heavy on those articles, 
as almost to amount to a prohibition on their consumption.’ All 
useful commerce too, it seems, ‘ consists almost wholly in the in- 
terchange of corn, clothing, and machines,’ and such commerce 
alone, of course, would a wise government permit its subjects to 
engage in. ‘ One of the commonest kinds of useless commerce,’ 
says Mr. Edmonds, ‘ is where manufactures are exchanged for 
gold; the exchange of manufactures for wines is a very useless, 
and even a pernicious commerce, in most cases; the trade in tea, 
coffee, &c. is also useless :’ in fine, ‘ most of the foreign, and part 
of the domestic commerce of England, is no further} useful than as 
it increases the labour expended on the useful arts (of ship buildin 
&c.), and diminishes the labour expended on domestic services an 
the useless arts.’ Even the two or three legitimate species of com- 
merce, however, never,ought to be allowed, except under very con- 
siderable restrictions. Thus the policy of a tee trade in corn; 
seems to be considered (p. 86), as at the best, extremely problema- 
tical; nearly the same opinion is expressed as to a free trade 
in shipping; and that nation, we are told expressly, ‘acts most 
foolishly, which gives her own efforts to those of other nations, to 
deprive herself of the advantages she is enjoymg, by allowing a 
free trade in machinery and artisans.’ 

Our intercourse with other countries being thus regulated, upon 
the establishment of the new regime, according to these simple and 
enlightened principles, the next step will be to abolish the institu- 
tion of private property, which is obviously a mere relic of bar- 
barous times ; to put an end to the use of money, of which it is 
impressively remarked, that ‘one would imagine its invention 
must have proceeded directly from his Satanic majesty!’ ‘ The 
much vaunted principle of private or individual competition,’ too, 
is to give way, in the bosom of every man, to a newly-invented 
spring of action, of an entirely different construction, to be called, 
we believe, the principle of co-operation, and possessing, accord- 
Ing to the ingenious author, a multitude of advantages’ over its 
predecessor, which he very elaborately enumerates; although with 
a natural enough sense of what he owes to himself as its disco- 
verer, he declines, of course, for the present, communicating to the 
public the secret of the manner in which it is to produce the won- 
derful effects ascribed to it. ‘ It is extremely probable,’ however, 
we are assured (p. 130), ‘ that if capital were set free, and! well 
guarded by simple laws of property, all the agricultural capitals 
in England would gradually and rapidly unite themselves into oné 
great capital, of which the present landed proprietors would be 
the principal shareholders. is a similar manner, the capitals in 
each trade would become larger and larger, until they collected 
themselves into large single capitals. When the labour empld 
In the different arts has been collected into very large distinct 
capitals, all these distinct capitals will’ probably be united under 
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one government or head!’ One or two of these probabilities seem 
to us, we confess, to wear a somewhat ‘‘ questionable shape,”. 
coming upon us, as they do, with so dogmatical an air, and ina 
state of such primitive nudity, or rather skeleton-like rigidity and 
fleshlessness; but this arises merely, we suppose, from the awk- _ 
wardness of a first rencontre, and the feeling will pass away, we 
have little doubt, as we get more familiar with our new ac- 
quaintances. ra 
The mischiefs arising from the use of money, and the institu- 
tion of private property, are not, however, the only inconveniences 
appertaining to the existing state of society, for which Mr. Edmonds 
professes to be in possession of infallible remedies. The existence 
of crime, and the unfortunate tendency of population to outgrow 
subsistence, are disposed of in an equally summary manner by this 
nimble reasoner. ‘If punishment always immediately followed 
crime, there would,’ he avers, ‘ be no crime, and in a few gene- 
rations there would remain no desire of committing crimes. The 
innate passion for justice would then become so strong, that 
no laws, written or oral, would be required for the well being of 
society. Men would then have attained that perfection of moral 
feeling which exists in a society of ants, among which no system of 
rewards and punishments is necessary to induce each ant to contri- 
bute its just proportion to the common fund of labour!’ ‘ The 
best way,’ again, we are assured (p. 113) ‘to keep population on 
a level with necessaries, or the best cure for pauperism, 2s a tax 
on propagation.’ Nay, in a subsequent part of the work, (vide 
p. 277), we are expressly told, that ‘ if the extent of the country 
admits of no increase of population, the general government will 
inquire of the scientific class, what number of births annually are 
necessary for the preservation of the population at its stationary 
number. ‘he government will not allow the annual births to exceed 
this number, and they will not allow the sickly and weak in body 
or mind to propagate, to the exclusion of the healthy and vigorous 
in body or mind. A certain number of births will be required an- 
nually, and the government would act with great injustice to the 
present and future generations, if it took the births from the weaker 
part . the population instead of the stronger part.’ There is 
something indicative of no little originality of mind, at least, it 
will be admitted, in the conception of this clever device for turning 
the tables upon nature. It proceeds, certainly, upon a somewhat 
unusual view of the functions of the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, who has not hitherto been empowered, we believe, in 
any country, either to grant licenses or to issue interdicts as to the 
matter, here proposed to be subjected to the control of government. 
Of course, however, if nations are to be treated in all other respects 
merely as so many herds of cattle, no person can object to the 
adoption of the common precautions, on the part of those who 
have the charge of them, te: preserve the purity of the breed. 
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Such is the Social System, ‘ the limit,’ as Mr. Edmonds assures 
us, ‘ towards which all governments tend, and at which they can- 
not fail to arrive sooner or later.’ The British nation, it is 
consoling to know, is that which is destined first to attain this 


- consummation so devoutly to be wished ; upon which, it seems, it 


is immediately to set about spreading the system over the rest of 
the world, at the point of the bayonet. ‘ The instrument,’ says 
Mr. Edmonds, ‘ by which nature has secured the universal diffu. 
sion of knowledge, is war, or the law of the strongest; and nature 
invariably connects strength or power with knowledge. The power 
of the nation which first adopts the Social System, will so far ex- 
ceed the power of other governments, that they will fall an easy 
conquest to it; and be compelled to adopt the same social system.’ 
The blessings of war, indeed, is a favorite theme with the author. 
‘A nation, like England,’ he remarks in one place, ‘ which can 
produce the necessaries, plain food, clothing, and lodging of the 
whole population, by means of the labour of the third part of the 
population, may expend the labour of the remaining two-thirds in 
the arts of war.’ The following piece of reasoning, however, con- 
tains the most elaborate exposition of his views upon this subject, 
which we have found in the work; and as Mr. Edmonds is evi- 
dently a little vain of his argumentative prowess on this occasion, 
he will feel obliged to us, we do not doubt, for giving the passage 
entire. The logic, as our readers will observe, is here and there 
somewhat precipitate in its movements ; but the writer, for all that, 
cuts his way to his conclusion with a straight forwardness and dis- 
regard of all impediments not often displayed in this particular 
species of conflict. 


‘Knowledge is power. If any readers will allow me to assume what I 
shall hereafter shew, that ‘knowledge is happiness,’ I will prove the 
startling paradox, that the law of the strongest, or war, is one of the most 
benevolent institutions of nature. A nation which has much knowledge 
is powerful and happy; a nation having little knowledge is weak and un- 
happy. Beneficent Providence has so ordained it, that the powerful are 
continually bringing the weak under their subjection. When a powerful 
nation has subdued and occupied a weak nation, it diffuses its own cus- 
toms, institutions, and opinions among the people of the conquered nation, 
The consequence will be that after a few years, the conquerors and con- 
quered will become one nation; and the conquered nation will have ex- 
changed their very erroneous opinions, for the less erroneous opinions of 
their conquerors. If the conquering should endeavour to keep the con- 
quered nation in perpetual subjection to it, the attempt will be vain, be- 
cause neither of two nations having equal knowledge or equal power can 
keep the other in subjection. The conquered nation will thus, at the ex- 
pense of a short period of trouble, have acquired a permanent addition to 
its knowledge, power, and happiness; such an addition which (as), if left 
undisturbed, it would have been an infinitely longer period in acquiring. 
The conquered nation will receive knowledge by compulsion, which is the 
only method by which nations ever make a sudden and considerable ad- 
vance in knowledge.’—pp. 198, 199. 
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In sober seriousness, however, we fear we can hardly flatter Mr. 
Edmonds with the assurance that his present publication is likely 
to excite much admiretion, either for himself or his system. For 
ourselves, we frankly confess that, although we have read the vo- 
lume with some attention, we feel ourselves still just as completely 
in the dark, as to the subject of which it treats, as we were before 
we opened it. The anthor’s notions seem to be, upon the whole, 
pretty similar to those of Mr. Owen, of parallelogram notoriety ; 
and his reasonings in support of them, are certainly quite as ex- 
travagant and etallint eas any thing we have ever met with, 
even in the lucubrations of that philanthropic cotton-spinner. To 
us, this vaunted co-operative system seems one which, even if its 
introduction among us were desirable, would demand for its mainte- 
nance nothing less than the overthrow of some of the more funda- 
mental enactments of nature and Providence. For how, in the first 

lace, is it even tobe set up? Where is the force that 1s to wrest 
from those to whom, not human institutions merely, but the law of 
nature itself may have given the means of acquiring a superiority 
in wealth or dominion over their less fortunate fellows, the benefits 
of which, in this way, they have become possessed, or may possess 
themselves; relinquished, as we presume all such exclusive advan- 
tages must be, before the co-operative Utopia can be any thing 
more than a dreamer’s vision? Is the brute force of the multitude 
to accomplish this revolution? As rationally might we expect it 
to be brought about by a conspiracy among the wild beasts of the 
forest, The mere mob might, perhaps, trample down and tear to 
pieces much of what is great and intellectual in any particular 
country, by some sudden and unexpected insurrection ; but it would 
be only the convulsion and alarm of a moment; and after the first 
explosion of the popular tempest had done its work, the great law 
of nature would re-assert its rights, and the power that had dis- 
turbed the moral world would be as inevitably driven back from 
the scene of its temporary inroad, as are the waves of the ebbing tide 
from the shore over which they have been permitted for a few hours to 
domineer. It is not, besides, by any irruption of popular violence, 
surely, that the stage of the world is to be cleared for this political 
millennium, whose anticipated tranquillity and peacefulness would 
be but inappropriately heralded, one should think, by any such 
devastating and destroying convulsion. Are we then to expect 
this renovation of all things, of which our prophets speak so con- 
fidently, from the spontaneous acquiescence of the talented, adven- 
turous, and industrious classes themselves, in their own robbery and 
degradation, and their voluntary proffer to share every thing, which 
their skill and labour can obtain for them, with their idle or inca- 
pable brethren? We do not think it likely that even a momentary 
fit of enthusiasm will ever induce them to act so madly as this 
comes to; but certain we are, at any rate, that the delirium would 
not last long, and that many years before even another generation 
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had come in the room of that which had witnessed this wild act 
of abdication, the earth would see those by whom it had been 
perpetrated, resume the pre-eminence and authority they had so 
unaccountably cast away from them, and trample on the co-opera- 
tive system, and all its parallelograms, with the uttermost contempt. 
But nobody is to be idle, nobody incapable, under this blessed 
order of things! All are to be equally gifted, equally assiduous, 
equally every thing that is good and proper, when this new regime 
shall have been established! We dare say they will, when it shall ; 
but till then, it were just as safe perhaps to reason with regard to 
human beings upon the supposition that they are really such. It 
will be time enough to hold them to be angels, when we perceive 
their wings beginning to sprout. That event and the institution 
of the co-operative system will, we imagine, take place much about 
the same time. 

But in what way is this said system to promote the welfare and 
happiness of men, even if we could contrive to set it up, and bring 
it into operation? If we may trust to the picture drawn of it 
by the author before us, it would appear to threaten us with one or 
two novelties which most people, we suspect, would hardly be dis- 
posed to consider as blessings. What are we to think, for one 
thing, of such an annihilation of the personal liberty of every indi- 
vidual, as would be requisite, in order to secure his punctual con- 
formity to the requirements of a national discipline, as rigid and 
interfering as that of a camp itself; its principle, in fact, being, to 
permit nobody to act simply according to his own inclinations, in 
any one case, in which his conduct might be of the slighest impor- 
tance to any other member of the community? It is nothing, that 
all the restrictions thus imposed upon him are, or are asserted to 
be, ever so wise and salutary; that philosophy evidences the most 
lamentable ignorance of human nature, which forgets that restraint 
of itself is to man always a grievance ; or does not perceive that, if 
carried to such an extent as is here proposed, it would go as far to 
make life insupportable, and to wither up every more noble faculty 
of the soul, as the most grinding slavery itself. What else, in 
truth, would it be, than the most intolerant slavery, for people to be 
prohibited, for example, as it is here recommended that they should, 
from indulgence in any species of luxury which the state might 
deem unprofitable and detrimental; from the employment of their 
capital, except in partnership with all others belonging to the 
same class or profession; from spending a day without working, 
at least, a couple of hours, at some useful handicraft; and amongst 
a multitude of similar annoying or paralyzing regulations, from 
marrying or rearing children—for that, as we have seen, is actually 
proposed—unless they shall be considered by the government to be 
possessed of such physical and mental endowments, as may proba- 
bly enable them to improve the breed, should they be permitted to 
try the experiment? Or, to take another view of the matter, what 
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motives are to induce men to do any thing, when all personal in- 
terest in their exertions, or all but a perfectly insignificant and 
utterly uninfluential fraction, is lost to them? We are told, that 
the arts are to make the most astonishing advances under the sociat 
system. Yet, under, that system, no man is to gain any thing— 
except, perhaps, the approbation of his own reason and feelings, 
which is a reward he does not owe to the system at all—by excel- 
ling all his brother artists to any degree that he may. _Is this the 
way to encourage genius, invention, application ? or will even a few 
premiums, for that, we perceive, is recommended, distributed by 
agricultural societies, enable such a plan as this to operate im an 
other way upon the human mind than as a benumbing frost, beneat 
whose life-extinguishing gripe, its powers would shrivel up and 
perish, like autumnal leaves? And yet we are told of the rapid 
advancement it promises to the arts and sciences ! 

But is it really necessary to prolong an argument upon a point 
so very plain and indisputable, or to spend another word in demo- 
lition of a theory, so entirely made up of mere shadows and mock- 
eries of the imagination? This system mistakes altogether what 
human nature actually-is. If we could get men to go like watches, 
merely by the easy process of winding them up at certain stated 
intervals, a co-operative republic might do tolerably well. It is 
that plan, certainly, for carrying on the affairs of nations, which, 
more truly than any other, may be described as founded upon ma- 
thematical principles, and as having about it by far, most of the prim 
and quaker-like precision of abstract science. It regards mankind, 
as if every individual of the species had just as determinate a charac- 
ter, as one of the nine digits—or rather, it does not make allowance 
for even that much of diversity among the several merits of a popu- 
lation, but actually sets to work with men, women, and children, 
as if they were, in all respects, merely so many repetitions of one 
another. It does not recognise any thing like passion or folly im 
human nature at all. In the eyes, in short, of a zealot of this poli- 
tical faith, man is the least complicated of all the pieces of mecha- 
nism that have ever been constructed ;—and instead of possessing 
a being instinct with ten thousand conflicting appetites, and “‘ ser- 
vile to all the skies’ influences,” is deemed to have hardly more than 
a single spring of action for the regulation of all his movements. 

Can a philosophy, setting out from premises such as these, pos- 
sibly end in any other than the wildest and most vicious conclu- 
sions? The condition, in truth, to which the application of its 
principles would reduce humanity, would be found to be little 
oe to that of the brutes that perish. It would leave to us, 
indeed, the breath of existence, but hardly, if it might, any thing 
beside. It would take from man, “the paragon of animals,” all 
the kingly glory of his state, and bring down the pride of his up- 
lifted forehead and mounting eye, to gaze for ever on the ground, 
until, like the dumb creatures that browse upon its surface, all his 
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tastes and affections should be centred there, and “this most ex- 
cellent canopy the air, this brave over-hanging firmament, this 
majestical roof, fretted with golden fire,” should have, indeed, be- 
come nothing more to him, than “a foul and pestilential congrega- 
tion of vapours.” Genius and poetry, and all the finer breath of 
mind, would depart before this winter of the world, and leave the 
dried and hardened heart to its darkness and its apathy. Little, 
in that case, need we concern ourselves, about the mere wheelwork 
of that machine of government, which might be devised to preserve 
the political being and relations of society. All that had given to 
our nature, either its grace or its grandeur, would be gone; and 
not much, indeed, would it matter, what should become of the 
earthly dregs that might be left. 





Art. X. The History of Painting in Italy, from the Period of the Re- 
vival of the Fine Arts, to the end of the Eighteenth Century. Trans- 
lated from the original Italian of the Abate-Luigi Lanzi. By Thomas 
Roscoe. 6 vol. 8vo. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 1828. 


It is impossible for any one who carefully examines the sources of 
that amazing perfection in the art of painting, which it is the 
glory of the Italians to have arrived at, not to be convinced, that 
the paramount cause of this admirable success is to be found in the 
innate genius of the people themselves. There is scarcely a village 
throughout Italy—not to speak of cities and towns—which did not 
give birth to an almost uninterrupted succession of artists, of more 
or less merit, but all exhibiting proofs that they enjoyed an exqui- 
site perception of the beautiful: The land teemed with men of 
ability in the arts, hundreds of whom would have attained celebrity 
for their names, in any other country, but in that, where capacity 
and skill were rendered cheap, by the possession of them being so 
general. In no other part of the world were there so many artists ; 
—in no other part of the world were there such successful ones. 
From the moment that the impulse, communicated to the human 
mind by the revival of painting, was felt in Italy, master rose after 
master, each surpassing the ‘‘ specious miracles” of his predeces- 
sor, until at last, a wonderful consummation of mind-informed 
dexterity,—brought about by various hands,—was achieved, which 
gave the canvass form and features, that almost ceased to be distin- 
guished from those of the living creation. 

This innate power of the Italian mind experienced no small en- 
couragement from accidental circumstances. Their religion must 
have had its effect upon the natural genius of the people :—a reli- 
gion, which is wont to employ lively and impressive representations, 
in order to strike the senses, and affect the passions—and which 
inculcates the duty of striving to conciliate the Divine favour, by 
the dedication of structures, made by the vastness of their propor- 
tions, and the splendour of their ain eishiensttey as much as it is 
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ible for the toil and opulence of man to render them, worthy of 
their object. The proof of the influence exercised by its religi 
upon the progress of the arts in Italy, is to be found in the coe 
that the most surprising monuments of architectural and pictorial 
excellence are connected, in their institution and appropriation, 
with the sacred purposes of the national worship. 

A great deal is, doubtless, due to the encouragement of wealthy 
families in Italy, who patronised the arts, no less from being in- 
clined by taste, than being impelled by a fortunate direction 0 
those motives which lead, too often, the aristocratic bodies of other 
nations, to a sacrifice of riches, neither creditable to themselves, 
nor useful to society. 

After contemplating these facts, can we feel astonishment, that 
the interests of the ™ arts absorbed every care of the Italians 
through each gradation of society: that they supplied the grave 
questions to be agitated in their public assemblies, as well as the 
popular topics of their domestic converse: and that they opened, 
for ambition and patriotism, that field of exertion which, in all 
other countries, is found to exist in the sphere of politics alone? 

The narrative of the progress, the decline, and vicissitudes of the 
arts in Italy, is not alone remarkable for the attraction which be- 
longs to the curious details of amusing or affecting incidents: it 
becomes a history of the deepest import, whilst it exhibits the 
mind of man arrived at one of its most exalted stages of im- 
provement, accomplishing those triumphs, which are at once the 
trophies of his power, oe the tokens of his superior destiny. 

na country, where an interest in the promotion of the fine arts, 
and in the personal characters of those by whom they were imme- 
diately advanced, was so universal, it is natural to-suppose that 
materials would not be wanted, for their complete and satisfactory 
history. ‘The Abbe Lanzi intimates as much, by avowing in the 
outset, that he offers neither discovery nor novelty to the public, 
and that he contributes very little in the way of fact which has not 
been already known. His claims to our attention depend upon 
a different sort of merit. The history of painting in Italy was, 
in strict parlance, long before the public: but its constituents lay 
scattered in hundreds of disconnected volumes, all of which were 
far from being easily accessible to the public. Besides, many of 
its most valuable events were to be gleaned from occasional proj 
ductions, in which facts were sought to be made subservient 
to personal and party views. The object which the Abbe Lanz 
proposed to himself, and which, indeed, he has eminently at- 
tained in this work, was to furnish a connected history of painting 
in Italy, in which its leading events should follow each other 
in regular series; its remarkable revolutions should be pointed 
out; the causes which led to them should be eel, and 
due notice should be bestowed on those distinguished men, whose 
genius had an influence on the progress of the arts. This 
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narrative, which exhibits the traces of the utmost diligence and 
the most scrupulous regard to accuracy, is interspersed with critical 
views, 80 philosophical, so eloquent, and so just, as to convince 
us of the thorough competence of the Abbe Lanzi for the task 
which he has undertaken. The extent of his eae erudition, ap- 

rs abundantly throughout his work. To vast and varied 
acquirements he united uncommon powers of intellect, together 
with an enthusiastic love for the beauties of the art, to the study of 
which he devoted himself from an early period of life ;—with what 
success, is attested by the favourable reception of his treatises on 
various branches connected with that subject. 

Completeness and impartiality as to its details are not the only 
merits of this work. To the connoisseur it will form a guide to fa- 
cilitate his acquaintance with the peculiar styles, and their varieties, 
of the great masters ;—a species of knowledge which it is the more 
difficult to convey, although of the greatest importance to possess, 
inasmuch as a strong degree of resemblance is often to be traced 
in the productions of professors altogether different in their general 
characters, whilst, on the contrary, a considerable variance of 
manner is to be found, in compositions, that are undoubtedly the 
work of the same hand. 

Upon the generation of living artists themselves, these volumes 
must necessarily be productive of the most wholesome effects, in 
holding up examples of success sufficient to rouse the ambition of 
the most phlegmatic ; in convincing them that to the conquests of 
industry and perseverance, art appears unwilling to fix any bounds, 
or to impose any impediment; and in furnishing them with those 
true principles, which alone lead to excellence in their sphere. Nor 
is the utility of this work to be overlooked, in disseminating 
amongst all classes a just taste for, and sound opinions upon, the 
arts, 

For various reasons, arising out of the perplexed nature of his 
subject, the author determined, as the most convenient and lucid 
mode of arrangement, to compose a separate history of each of the 
fourteen schools of painting in Italy, which, in fact, is only a 
history of each of the particular styles that were adopted by the 
principal masters and their disciples. But so intimately blended 
are the events and characters of one with those of every other, 
that, in conducting the narrative of any individual school, the 
writer is only carrying on the general history of the whole. The 
more interesting part of the work is that which commences with 
the epoch, (the beginning of the sixteenth century,) when the dis- 
tinct styles or schools began to be formed ; and to that portion we 
shall principally confine our attention. 

The first volume treats of the Florentine school, of which Leonardo 
Da Vinci and Michael Angelo Buonarotti were the two great lumi- 
naries. Da Vinci, however, though strictly a Florentine, and con- 
tributing not a little to form the style of his native school, was, 
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nevertheless, better known, and more generally followed at Milan; 
and in connection with the pictorial history of that place, it is pro- 
er to consider his character and influence. The genius of Michael 
Angelo stamped itself on the Florentine school: he and Da Vinci 
were both characterised by superiority in design. In exploring 
this untrodden path of art, Michael Angelo displayed powers 
at once scientific and magnificent. Man, in his works, assumes 
for the first time, a nervous, muscular and robust form: his fore- 
shortenings are bold: his expression is full of energy and vivacity. 
His wonderful success in delineating the human figure in its various 
attitudes, may be ascribed to his knowledge of anatomy, (to the 
study of which he devoted twelve years of intense application), 
and to his early attention to sculpture. He neglected elegance and 
finish : he therefore appears sometimes rather an anatomist thana 
painter. Still, every work of his shews nature, and facility. His 
chisel was preferred to his pencil by the best critics: he himself 
confessed the justice of the general opinion, for he painted but 
little, and indeed, the majority of his productions in that depart- 
ment of art, now extant, are mere outlines. His cartoon of the 
battle of Pisa, prepared for a competition with Da Vinci, is a proof 
of his consciousness that his strength lay in design. The artist 
was not satisfied with ‘representing the Florentines cased in 
armour, and mingling with their enemies; but, choosing the - 
moment of the attack upon their van, while bathing in the 
‘river Arno, he seized the opportunity of representing many naked 
figures, as they rushed to arms from the water: and by this 
selection, he was enabled to introduce an innumerable variet 
of fore-shortenings, and attitudes, in the contrivance of whic 
he was certainly unrivalled. This cartoon has perished: some 
pretend that it was destroyed through envy of Michael Angelo’s 
genius. The delicacy of his taste entailed upon this artist no 
small quantity of extra labour: every chisel, piercer and’ file 
po sam by him in sculpture, was fashioned byb is own hands; 
and no colours were used by him in painting that were not of his 
own preparation. Pope Julius required of Michael Angelo, that 
he should paint the ceiling of his chapel in Rome. The artist 
was totally unused to work in fresco. He called in the aid of 
the best painters in that department, and with the diligence of 4 
pupil he watched their progress. As soon as their labour was 
accomplished he effaced it, and began the work afresh without 
any assistance. His Last Judgment, in the Sistine chapel, is a 
monument of the grandeur of his genius. Andrea, Rossi, and 
Frate, gave grace, spirit, and an admirable mode of colouring 
and casting of draperies to the Florentine school: but the in- 
fluence of Michael Angelo’s style, as his life, survived that of 
his cotemporaries. The disciples of this school designed from 
his sculptures alone. ‘They transferred into their compositions 
that statue-like rigidity, that strength of limb, and those markings 
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of the origin and insertion of muscles, that severity of coun- 
tenance, and those positions of the hands and figure, which cha- 
racterised his sublimely awful style ; but, without comprehending 
the principles of this extraordinary man, without thoroughly 
understanding the play of the softer parts of the human figure, 
either inserting them in wrong situations, or representing, in 
the same manner, those in action and at rest; those of a slender 
stripling and of the full-grown man. Contented with what they 
imagined grandeur of style, they neglected all the rest. In 
some of their pictures, we may observe a multitude of figures 
arranged one above the other, with a total disregard of their 
relative situations: features that express no passion, and half- 
naked figures that do nothing.” The decline of the Florentine 
school was retarded by the genius of several artists of extraor- 
dinary merit. Titi diversified the monotony of its style: the 
taste of its disciples was still farther improved by Ciel who 
appears to have acquired from Corregio a fine effect of light and 
i and to have joined to scientific designs and judicious 
perspective, great vivacity of colouring. At a later period, the 
manner of Pietro da Cortona, the founder of a style which com- 
bines facility with taste, became the fashion with Florentine 
artists: but it produced no very eminent painters. 

The Sienese school of painting is characterised by unusual 
vivacity. Its artists captivate by the agreeable selections of their 
colours, but particularly by the hair of their heads: as distinguished 
from the philosophical school of Florence, that of the Sienese may 
be said to be poetical. It displays a peculiar talent for invention ; 
‘animating with lively and novel images the stories it represents, 
filling them with allegory, and forming them into spirited and well 
constructed poetic compositions.’ But the Sienese professors of 
art are incapable, by reason of their vivacity, of attaining perfec- 
tion in design. The school is not an original one, and it produced 
no painters of extraordinary eminence. 

The Roman school distinguished itself by a studied imitation of 
the beautiful models of antiquity: it aimed at the sublimity, the 
elegance, and severe taste displayed in those productions of art. 
But its chief merit, and its most lasting glory, consists in having 
given to painting a Raffaello. This wonderful being was a perfect 
artist in his minority. Those who hear of his achievements, and 
are apprised of his fame, will scarcely believe that he died at the 
age of thirty-seven. 

The supremacy in his art, accorded by the universal judgment of 
mankind to Raffaello, is not so much the reward of his excellence 
in one, as it is of his success in so many of its highest departments, 
When we contemplate the style of his designs, as it is developed 
in those uncoloured drawings, which now form the chief ornament 
of cabinets, we look with astonishment at the contours, and the 
grace, precision, diligence, and genius, which they exhibit. The 
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— of the two youths, in his Burning of the City, one of 
whom is in the act of leaping from a wall, to escape the flames, 
while the other is fleeing with his father on his shoulders, shew, 
that in his knowledge of anatomy, Raffaello was equal to the best 
masters, whilst in chasteness of design, he surpassed them all, 
He aimed particularly at perfecting his heads: but those of his 
women, the most of them having been drawn after the model of 
that of his own Fornarina, are deficient in dignity. Indeed his 
delicate figures, are generally inferior to the standard of his usual 
excellence. The complexion of the principal female portrait, in 
his Transfiguration, is painted with a grayish tint, which makes 
it an exception to the character of perfection attributed to the 
heads of this celebrated picture. The true empire of this master 
is in the heads of his men—nothing can be more admirable than 
the expression of age in his Patriarchs, of simplicity of life in his 
Apostles, and constancy of faith in his Martyrs. ‘ But his counte- 
nance of Christ, in the Transfiguration,’ says the Abbe Lanzi, 
‘in which he has developed all his combined ideas of majesty and 
beauty, may be eonsidered the master-piece of Raffaello, and 
seems to me the most sublime height to which the genius of the 
artist, or even the art itself, was capable of attaining.’ It is in 
this quality of expression, that Raffaello leaves all competition at 
a distance. The truth of the observation may be better under- 
stood than exemplified, that all his figures appear as if they were 
governed by a sentiment of the mind; whereas, those of most 
other masters, seem the imitation of tragic actors from the scenes. 
Hence, he has been justly called, ‘‘ the painter of mind.” 


“But all these great qualities,’ observes our author, ‘ would not have 
procured for Raffaello such an extraordinary celebrity, if he had not 
possessed a wonderful felicity in the invention and distribution of his 
subjects, and this is, indeed, his highest merit. It may with truth be said, 
that in aid of this object he availed’ himself of every example, ancient and 
modern; and that these two requisites have not since been so united'in 
any other artist. From a thousand circumstances he selected those alone 
which can: interest us; he arranges the actors in the most expressive 
manner; he invents the most novel modes of conveying much meaning by 
a few touches; and numberless minute circumstances, all uniting in’one 
purpose, render the story not only intelligible, but palpable. Various 
writers have adduced in: example, the St. Paul at Lystra, which is to be 
seen in one of the tapestries of the Vatican. The artist has there repre- 
sented the sacrifice, prepared for him and St. Barnabas his companion, as 
to two gods,. for having restored a lame man to the use of his limbs. 
The altar, the attendants, the victims, the musicians, and the axe, suf- 
ficiently indicate the intentions of the Lystrians, St. Paul, who is in the 
act of tearing his robe, shews that he rejects and abhors the sacrilegious 


honours, and is endeavouring to dissuade the populace from persisting in 


them. But all this'were vain, if it had not indicated the miracle which 
had just happened, and which had given rise to the event. Raffaello 
added to the group the lame man restored to the use of his limbs, now 
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easily recognised again by all the spectators. He stands before the apos- 
tles rejoicing in his restoration ; and raises his hands in transport towards 
his benefactors, while at his feet lie the crutches which had recently 
supported him, now cast away as useless. This had been sufficient for 
any other artist ; but Raffaello, who wished to carry reality to the utmost 
point, has added a throng of people, who, in their eager curiosity, remove 
the garment of the man to behold his limbs restored to their former state. 

—vol. ii., p. 98. 

Indeed, every performance of this great master’s pencil wears an 
air of reality, that seldom fails to produce a complete illusion in 
the mind of the spectator. His portraits have been known tobe 
taken for the living originals, by those who were intimate with the 
latter ; and it is reliite , upon undoubted authority, that Cardinal 
Dataty approached the picture of Leo X., painted by Raffaello, 
with a bull, and pen and ink, to obtain the signature of his 
holiness. : 

Fortunately for the arts, the brief life of this illustrious master 
was one of incessant activity. Those monuments of his genius, 
which adorn the chambers of the Vatican alone, would serve as 
models of perfection in every department of painting. His various 
works are enumerated, and all his beauties dwelt upon by our 
author, with an elevation of feeling, an eloquence of language and 
propriety of judgment, altogether worthy of the dignified subject ; 
forming an example of lofty criticism, such as proves that, like 
another Longinus, he participates, in some measure, in the excel- 
lence which he commends. The manner in which the death. of 
Raffaello is mentioned, and his personal character described, is 
not the least beautiful passage in this portion of the work. 


‘ After this effort (the painting of the Transfiguration) he never resumed 
his pencil, as he was soon after suddenly seized with a mortal distemper, 
of which he died in the bosom of the Church, on Good Friday (also: the 
anniversary of his birth-day), 1520, aged thirty-seven years. His body 
reposed for some days in the chamber where he was accustomed to paint, 
and over it was placed the noble picture of the Transfiguration, previous 
to his mortal remains being rransfected to the church of the Rotonda for 
interment. There was not an artist that was not moved to tears at this 
affecting sight. Raffaello had always possessed the power of engaging” 
the affections of all with whom he was acquainted. Respectful to his 
master, he obtained from the Pope an assurance that his works, in one of 
the ceilings of the Vatican, should remain unmolested ; just towards his 
rivals, he expressed his gratitude to God, that he had been born in: the 
days of Buonarotti (Michael Angelo) : gracious towards his pupils, he loved: 
them, and intrusted them as his own sons; courteous to strangers, he 
cheerfully lent his aid to all who asked his advice; and, in order to make 
designs for others, or to direct them in their studies, he sometimes even 
neglected his own work, being alike incapable of refusing or delaying his 
inestimable aid. All these reflections forced themselves on the minds of 
the spectators, whose eyes were at one moment directed to the view of his. | 

outhful remains, and of those divine hands that had, in the imitation of 
er works, almost excelled nature herself; and at another moment, to the’ 
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contemplation of this his latest production, which appeared to exhibit the 
dawn of a new and wonderful style; and the painful reflection presented 
itself, that, with the life of Raffaello, the brightest prospects of art were 
thus suddenly obscured.’—vol. ii., pp. 87, 88. | 


The public calamities which befell Rome in 1527, first led toa 
decline of the arts m that city ; a great number of artists appeared, 
however, in the pontificates of Gregory, Sixtus, and Clement the 
Eighth: but impure taste and mannerism prevented any of them 
from rising to distinction. The true principles of taste were after- 
wards revived in the Roman school, by the works of Caravaggio, 
and some of the masters of the Caracci school, who had been in. 
vited thither. The continued influx of the best artists from the 
rest of Italy into Rome, is always sure to have the effect, if not of 
shear. great masters in the persons of any of its natives, at 
east, of preventing the art from degenerating too much. 

The Neapolitan school ranked in ancient times amongst the 
very first in Italy. It does not possess a manner so decidedly 
peculiar as most of the other schools: it is rather an union of the 
styles of the best: it is prolific in artists who were remarkable 
for great rapidity of execution, which, unfortunately, excludes 
correctness of design; and in this last quality the Neapolitans 
are known to be deficient. The artists of their school, likewise, 
lost all the advantage that is to be gained from the cultiva- 
tion of ideal perfection: they were content to draw their heads 
and the attitudes of their tigures from common life, unlike a 
Raffaello, who always presented them with imagined, yet not 
unnatural beauty. The Neapolitans were chiefly remarkable for 
fertility of invention and expedition in composition, but they 
wanted application and care. 
| The great characteristic of the Venetian school of painting, is 
perfection of colouring; and such was its surprising superiority 
tn this branch of the art, that some persuaded themselves, 
and actually declared, that nature had bestowed a more Dril- 
liant hue on objects in Venice than elsewhere. Others again, af- 
fected to believe, that the tints of the Venetian artists resulted from 
a secret mode of manufacturing the colours. But the truth appears 
to be, that a peculiar method of laying on the colours, was imme- 
morially practised by the painters of Venice. They first. prepared 
a chalk surface ; over this white ground, layers of different hues 
were laid upon each other, and from this process arose that 
combined softness, brilliancy and transparency, which distin- 
guish the paintings of the Venetians. They understood better than 
any other artists, the true principles of harmony in colours. Their 
skill was not confined to the fleshy parts; but it displayed itself in 
the curious imitation of drapery of all sorts, velvets, stuffs, and 
crapes, but above all, of works in gold, silver, and other metals. 
The spectator is always surprised and delighted, by the effect of 
their ornaments on pictures. The great boast of their school was 
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Titian. In his early productions, all of which were marked by. 
extraordinary genius, he affectetl practical minuteness. In his 
icture of the Pharisee offering money to Christ, many of his 
houtes offer examples of this laborious exactness. The hairs of 
their head might be distinctly counted, the pores of the flesh were 
visible, and, what was still more surprising, objects were seen 
reflected by the pupils of their eyes. It was not until his thirtieth 
year, that this master produced his first specimen of what may be 
called the decided Titian style. The lucid clearness and liveli- 
ness of colouring, which characterised the Venetian school, were 
carried by him to the utmost point of perfection. 


‘He was in the habit,’ obsetves the Abbe Lanzi, ‘ of employing only few 
and simple colours ; but they are such as afforded the greatest variety and 
contrast: he knew all theit gradations, and the most proper occasion for 
their application and opposition to each other. There appears no effort, 
no degree of violence in them; and that striking diversity of colours, 
which seem to strive one above atiothet, for the mastety as it were, in his 
pictures, has all the appeardtice of nature, though it is an effect of the 
most bold and arduous art. A white dréss, placed near a naked figure, 
gives it all the appearance of being mingled with the warmest crimson, 
while he employed nothing beyond simple terra rossa, with a little lake in 
the contours and towards the extremities. Certain objects, in themselves 
dark and even black, produce a sitilar effect upon his canvass; and 
which besides enlivening thé adjacent colour, give force to the figures, 
wrought in with gradual middle tints. Itis said to have been his favourite 
Opinion, transmitted to us, that whoever aspires to become a painter 
must make himself familiar with three colonrs, and have them ready upon 
his pallette; these are white, red, and black: and no artist, while at- 
tempting the fleshy parts, must expect to succeed at once, but by re. 
peated application of opposite tints, and kneading of his colours. Titian 
was aware, that red brings objects néarer to the eye, that yellow retains 
the rays of licht, that azure is a shade, and adapted for deep obscure. No 
Other artist likewise was more accutately acquainted with the mutual 
power or equipoise of the above three colours, upon which the harmony of 
Pictares so much depends; an equipodise, too, so difficult in practice, to 
which not even Rubens, however excellent a colourist, perfectly attained. 
In the number of his figures, Titian is inclined to be moderate; and in 
grouping them he displays the finest unshackled art; an art, which he was 
fond of exemplifying by comparison with a bunch of grapes, where a 
humber of single ones compose the figure of a whole, agreeably rounded, 
light through the openings, distinct in shades, in middle tints, and in lights, 
according as it receives more or less of the solar rays. No contrasts are to 
be met with in these compositions, that betray a studied effect ; no violent 
action, that is not called for by the incidents of the story. The actors in 
general preserve their dignity, and a certain composure; as if each seeined 
to respect the assembly of which he formed a part. It is on all hands 
admitted, that, as a portrait painter, Titian was quite incomparable. He 
was no less successful in depicting the passions of the mind. The death 
of St. Peter the martyr, at Venice, with that of a devotee of St. Antony, 
at the college of that name in Padua, display scenes, than which I know 
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not whether painting can afford us any thing more terrific in the ferocit 

of those who strike, or more full of compassion in the whole attitude of the 
falling Saint. Titian was equalled by none in his landscape ; and he was 
careful not to employ it, like some artists, as a mere embellishment; 
several artists esteeming themselves so highly in this particular, that the 

hardly scruple to present us with cypress trees growing out of the sea, 
But Titian makes his landscapes subservient to history, as in the horrific 
wood, whose dreary aspect adds so much to the solemnity of St. Peter's 
death ; or to give force to his figures, as we perceive them in those pieces 
where the landscape is thrown into the distance. His natural manner of 
representing the various effects of light may be best gathered from his 
martyrdom of St. Lawrence, belonging to the Jesuits at Venice, in which 
he displayed such an astonishing diversity in the splendour of fire, in that 
of torch lights, and in that of a supernatural light, which appear to fall 
upon the martyr. He likewise expresses with the utmost felicity, the time 
of the day in which the ascent is supposed to have taken place, and he 
frequently selected night-fall, drawing forth all its most beautiful attributes 
for the canvass. Jt is well known that he underwent extreme labour in the 
completion of his works, and, at the same time, was very solicitous to con- 
ceal the pains he bestowed upon them. Yet in some of his pieces, such 
spirited and resolute strokes are to be met with, as seem to imprint upon 
every object the true character of nature ; to attain, at once, the points that 
have been long laboriously aimed at, and perfectly to delight professors, 
To this practice he adhered in the zenith of his fame; nor was it until the 
near close of his existence, that falling a victim to the plague, when within 
a year of completing a century, both his hand and eye failing him, his 
style became less elegant, being compelled to paint with repeated efforts of 
the brush, and with difficulty mingling his tints. Vasari, who saw him 
once more in 1566, even then was no longer able to recognise Titian in 
Titian, and it must have been much more difficult in the few following years. 
Yet, as is customary with old age, he was not at all aware of his failings, 
and continued to receive commissions until the final year of his life. There 
remains at St. Salvatore, one of these pictures of the Annunciation, which 
attracts the spectator only from the name of its master. Yet when he was 
told by some that it was not,or at least appeared not, to have been executed 
by his hand, he was so much irritated, that in a fit of senile indignation, 


he affixed to it the following words “ Titianus, fecit, fecit.”—Vol. il. 
pp. 143—150. 


But Titian was a much better artist than a master; he was 
averse, it is feared, from the most ignoble motives, to impart m- 
struction. Hence, there are very few painters who can be strictly 
said to be his disciples, although the Venetian states long abounded 
with productions variously formed on his peculiar manner. Ina 
succeeding age, this school gave birth to a number of the mad 
greatest ornaments ; amongst whom the most justly celebrated, 
are Tintorretto and Paul Veronese. Mannerism, however, the 
usual corrupter of the arts, subsequently reduced the high cha- 
racter of the Venetian school, and its decline was further preci- 
pitated by the intermixture of exotic styles. 


. Of the five schools of Lombardy, the first two, those of Milan 
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and Modena, chiefly followed the style of Raffaello. The third, 
the school of Parma, was altogether influenced by Correggio, one 
of the most original and engaging painters of whom Italy could 
boast at any time. In the department of design he was so suc- 
cessful, as to be selected by the Caracci for the model of their 
school at Bologna. -He was a consummate master of colouring. 
His pictures are distinguished by a clearness and brilliancy, which 
give them an appearance as if they were viewed through a glass ; 
and in the evening, when the tints of other paintings become gra- 
dually obscure, the colours in those of Correggio seem to sparkle 
with something of a phosphoric effect. 


‘ But his grand and mastering quality,’ observes the Abbe Lanzi, ‘ his 
crowning triumph and distinction above all other artists known to us, ‘is 
his thorough knowledge of lights and shades. Like nature herself, he 
does not present objects to us with the same force of light, but varied 
according to the surfaces, oppositions, and distances : it flows in a grada- 
tion insensibly increasing and diminishing, a distinction essential in aerial 
perspective, in which he is so great, and contributing finely to the general 
harmony. He observed the same principle in his shades, representing the 
reflection of colour upon each, in so delicate a degree, that though using 
them so abundantly, his shadows are always varied like nature’s, never 
monotonous.’—vol, iv. p. 107. 


The character of the Parma school of painting, presents us with 
the peculiarities of Correggio, but variously modified. United to a 
fine style of chiaroscuro, its artists have attained great excellence 
in foreshortenings. The institution of an academy, in 1757, and 
the encouragement of the great, have contributed very much to 
sustain the art in Parma. , 

A distinguished family of artists in Cremona, projected a school 
of painting in that city, which should embrace the united perfec- 
tions of all the great masters of Italy. They produced a number of 
eminent artists—but being deficient in ambition, and, above all, 
wanting a principle of unity in their efforts, the school 7 uickly 
fell into decay. The Cremona school, being the fifth of those of 
Lombardy, contributed no name of general celebrity to the art. 

The catalogue of the schools of Faiubandy closes with that of 
Milan, to form which, the works and instruction of Leonat Jo-da 
Vinci, a Florentine, as we before observed, so essentially contri- 
buted. This illustrious master, who came to Milan at the close ‘of 
the fifteenth century, is justly called the father of modern painting, 
for it was his vigorous genius that first broke through the bonds of 
the old style. ‘He was endowed with vast penetration, and this 
quality made him an indefatigable and accurate observer of ob- 
jects. He possessed a rich imagination, which enabled him to 
give the charms of ideal beauty to his subjects—he applied science 
and philosophy, in which he was profoundly conversant, to the 
art, and all those powers, intuitive and acquired, were governed by 
the greatest natural sagacity. A great cause of his success was 
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the exquisite refinement of taste by which he was distinguished, 
It provoked him to the most extraordinary efforts, in which, if he 
failed to reach his own ideal standard of perfection, he certainly, 
went far enough to deserve, if not the first place, at least a place 
in the first rank of pictorial artists. The principal feature of hig 
style is the grand effect of his chiaroscuro. Hence, in his pictures, 
and those of his school, we observe that magical power of relief 
which makes the figures, and particularly the faces, appear as if 
they were starting from the canvass. The work which is most 
connected in popular recollection with the name of Da Vinei, is, 
his ‘‘ Last Supper,” of which the following elegant sketch is fur- 
nished by our author. — 7 


‘ All history is agreed in celebrating this picture as one of the most 
beautiful paintings that ever proceeded from the hand of man. It was 
painted for the refectory of the Dominican fathers, at Milan, and may be 
ere ere a compendium, not only of all that Leonardo taught in his 

s, but also of what he embraced in his studies. He here gave expres- 
sions to the exact point of time best adapted to animate his history, which 
is the moment when the Redeemer addresses his Disciples, saying, ‘ one 
of you will betray me.” Then each of his innocent followers, is seen'to 
start as if struck with a thunderbolt: those at a distance seem to interro- 
gate their companions as if they think (that) they must, haye mistaken 
what he, had said: others, according to their natural dispositions, appear 
variously affected : one of them swooned away, one stands lost in, astonish- 
ment, a third rises in indignation, while the very simplicity and candour 
depicted upon the countenance of'a fourth, seem to place him beyond the 
reach of suspicions. But Judas instantly draws in his countenance, and 
while he appears as it were attempting to give it an air of innocence, the 
eye rests upon him in a moment, as the undoubted traitor. Vinci himself 
used to observe, that for the space of a whole year, he employed. his time 
in meditating how he could best give expression to the features of so bad? 
a heart: and that being accustomed to frequent a place where the worst 
characters are known to assemble, he there met with a physiognomy to his: 
purpose ; to which he also added the features of many others. In, his 
figures of the two St. James’s, presenting five forms, most appropriate) to 
the characters, he availed himself of the same plan, and being unable 
with his utmost diligence, to invest that of Christ with a superior air to the 
rest, he left the head in an unfinished state, as we learn from Vasari, 
though Axymenini pronounces it exquisitely complete. The rest of the 
picture, the table-cloth with its folds, the whole of the utensils, the ‘table, 
the architecture, the distribution of the lights, the perspective of the 
ceiling (which in the tapestry of St. Peter, at Rome, is changed: almost 
into a hanging garden), all'was conducted with the most exquisite care; 
all was worthy of the finest pencil in the world. Had Leonardo desired’ to 
follow the practice of his age in painting in distemper, the-art at this time 
would have been in possession of the treasure. But being always fond of 
attempting new methods, he painted this master-piece upon. a peculiat 
ground formed of distilled oils, which was the reason that it gradually 
detached itself from the wall.”—vol. iv. pp. 244—246. 


This magnificent picture was found: half decayed, in about fifty: 
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years after it was painted. Various attempts were made to restore 
it; but such are the vicissitudes which it has undergone, that 
nothing now appears in the picture from the hand of Vinci, but 
three heads, which may be said to be rather sketches than paint- 
ings. The school of Milan gradually sunk into decay, although 
three academies had been successively raised to encourage it. 

In the sixteenth century, painting in all its branches attained 
a degree of perfection, which seemed incapable of any further 
advancement. Nothing was left to futute’ masters, therefore, but 
imitation ; and they, in many instances, were too easily satisfied 
with their own hasty performances. Indolence and impure taste 
seemed to threaten the art with speedy corruption, which it was 
beginning to experience when the school of Bologna started up, to 
be an asylum, as it were, for the protection and encouragement of 
all-the best styles in Italy, and to teach a method of imitation so 
correct and judicious as to deserve the title of a ‘style in itself, 
The family of the Caracci became illustrious, by being the founders 
of this school. By their various genius, their unwearied labours, 
and disinterestedness—a quality which is hereditary in the mas- 
ters of this school—Bologna was enabled to give back to each 
of the Italian schools, in the time of need, those sound and true 

rinciples of art for which she herself, in the first instance, had 
ir indebted to them all. The history of the Caracci, and their 
school, for which we must refer the reader to the pages of the. 
Abbe Lanzi, forms a brilliant section in this work. 

It now only remains for us to notice the schools of Ferrara, 
Genoa, and Piedmont. The aintings of. the artists of the first, 
bear the peculiar marks of the fervid and inventive genius of the 
Ferrarese, and shew their superiority in historical and classical 
knowledge. The school of Genoa is one of the numerous offsprings 
that proceeded from the style of Raffaello, and it is distinguished 
in Italy for having produced an unusual number of painters in 
fresco. The school of Piedmont is the latest of all those which 
we have enumerated, in its origin. It has given birth to several 
distinguished artists—but it deserves to be noticed more on account 
of what it promises,” than what it has performed. 

To pretend that, in the foregoing notice, we have furnished an 
thing like an indication of the multitude of interesting details 
contained ‘in these volumes, would be as offensive to truth, as 
it would be unjust to the author of as singular a monument 
of labour and diligence as modern literature can boast of. 
Neither do we attempt to insinuate that we were able to sug- 
gest any adequate notions of the admirable tact and skill shewn 
in his arrangement, in which, without excluding any topics ne- 
cessary to the purposes of his history, the Abbe Lanzi disposes of 





* This present time, it should be remembered, belongs to a period 
long gone by.-—Rev, 
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every personage and event in the rank that is due to their relative 
importance. And if we have been deficient in these respects, we 
feel that we have still more failed in giving a proper idea of the 
aceurate and discriminating mind of the critic, or of the perfectly 
judicial impartiality of his opinions; and when we compare our 
imperfect analysis of his work with our own impressions of the 
author, we are sensible how little we have been able to transfer to 
our pages any portion of those lineaments of taste, graceful pro- 
priety and eloquence of language, or of that spirit of regulated 
ee eT which are diffused through the ‘ History of Painting 
in italy. 

With respect to the merits of the translator, the most obvious 
one is, that of having given to British literature a work of the ve 
highest value, at no inconsiderable sacrifice of time.and trouble. 
The magnitude of the task will excuse more inadvertencies than he 
has committed : we know how difficult it is for an English transla- 
tor, even under the most favourable circumstances, to succeed, at all 
times in disengaging the meaning of a foreign writer from the 
idioms in which it is conveyed, so as to give it an air of ease and 
nature in its new disguise. But in general, this version has much of 
the force and precision of style, which belong to the original. 





Art. XI. Austria as it is: or Sketches of Continental Courts. By an 
Eye-witness. 8vo. pp. 228. London: Hurst, Chance & Co. 1828, 


THERE is, gry a no part of Europe, with the domestie and 
every-day life of which we are so little acquainted, as Austria. 
Travellers, particularly those of our own country, who have visited 
that empire, have found themselves generally so uncomfortable 
there, in consequence of the actual, or apprehended, interference of 
the police, and of their well-founded fears of being perpetually sur- 
rounded by spies, that they have usually been disposed to quit such 
diaaiiieeable quarters with all convenient speed. A very short. resi-: 
dence at Vienna, would teach them, that to commit any memo- 
randa on the state of the country, or concerning its government, or 
its inhabitants, to writing, would be a task of some danger, even if 
it. were not attended with difficulties, that to a foreigner are almost 
insurmountable. For such a person to make inquiries upon the 
most common subjects of pdlitieal interest, 'would be only to 
attract the more marked attention of the police. Even if he 
have numerous letters of introduction to private individuals, he is 
permitted to see but the external features of society ; and generally 
speaking, he can do little more than visit the theatres and public 
buildings, and repeat from catalogues and guide-books, the same 


dull details which had already abundantly wearied the public ear. » 


The work before us, however, bears all the tokens of having been 
written by an Austrian, or at least by a person who is intimately con- 
versant with the whole fabric of society in that country. We ima- 
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gine that he must have been educated in England, or that he has 
been here a sufficient length of time to enable him, not only to 
think, but to write, like a John Bull. We do not mean as to his 
style, which pacer betrays an alien hand; but as to the free- 
dom, and the unprejudiced intelligence, with which he delivers his 
remarks on every subject. 

Nothing can less resemble the usually grave and pondrous man- 
ner of German tourists, than the sketches contained in this volume. 
They are full of materials, always interesting, and sometimes wholly 
new ; they touch chiefly on those topics, upon which a er 
would most wish to obtain information ; and they unquestionably 
afford the clearest and most animated picture of Austrian life, 
which we have yet seen. They present us with several anecdotes 
of the royal family, and of the Austrian, Bohemian, and Hungarian 
nobles ; but they do not stop with the higher circles. They intro- 
duce the reader to the maida and lower classes of the community, 
and place them before him in a strong light, not decked out in their 
holiday robes, but in their plainest and homeliest attire. 

The impression which this work leaves upon the mind, as to the 
character of the great mass of the people of Austria, is decidedly 
favourable to them. Attached to their sovereign on account of his 
personal dispositions and merits, they are a frugal and industrious 
race, and only want education and knowledge to teach them to 
shake off the yoke of an absolute monarch. That yoke the Austrians 
do not severely feel at present, as Francis is popular amongst them, 
and he has done every thing that an autocrat can do to conciliate 
the affection of his people. But when he ceases to reign, it will 
entirely depend on the character of his successor, whether they will 
submit to be taxed without even the formality of asking their con- 
sent. There is not a more complete system of tyranny established 
in any part of the world, than that which prevails in Austria. The 
emperor is the centre, round which every part of that system 
moves, and towards which it tends; and if ever that centre lose 
even a particle of its attraction, the whole machine will necessarily 
get out of order, and finally fall asunder. 

The Austrians, however, properly so called, are far behind the 
Bohemians, and still farther removed from the Hungarians, in all 
that concerns the influenee of public opinion, and the growth of 
public spirit. The latter, particularly, seem to be advancing with 
rapid strides towards the era of their regeneration. For some 
time their representatives have been on bad terms with the em- 
peror ; complaints of their turbulence have escaped his lips, though 
uttered in calm, cautious, and polished phrases. They, on their 
parts, have evinced a national spirit, which, though it has not yet 
flamed out in all its fervour, has given indications of it existence, 
and of its vigour, that are not to be mistaken. Let us hear our 
author on this subject. 


‘ Francis was never a favourite with this lofty nation of noblemen. His 
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ainness and common manner, so much admired among his German gub. 
jects, and so well calculated to make them forget taxes and oppression, 
they do not hesitate to call yulgarity, With a growing discontent, since 
the reign of Joseph the Second, they watched over their rights, joined 
but coldly in the wars of Austria, and were even, during the eventful 
period of 180Y, with difficulty prevailed upon to furnish more troops than 
their stipulated contingent. Though they refused the offer of Napoleon 
to choose a king of their own, yet to see their king subservient, as Francis 
showed himself to Napoleon, and then to act so perfidious a part, mor- 
tified them exceedingly. During the time of the wars, and while the 
emperor was guided by the counsels and influence of their nobility, they 
‘overlooked the encroachments attempted at different times, and even the 
suspension of the sittings of their Diet. Repeated petitions were pre- 
sented, yet they never complained loudly. Things have, however, changed, 
and assumed a rather serious aspect, since Metternich was placed at the 
head of affairs, Repeated encroachments on their constitution, and, 
above all, the engrossing of the sole power, formerly possessed by. the 
whole body of the aristocracy, by their sovereign, roused the indignation 
of this nation, in a manner which alarmed even the phlegm of his majesty, 
Francis himself is little fond of his lofty Hungarians, with whom his 
broad and short way, “ I will,” would not do; and thougi: he flattered 
them, apparently in every manner he could, yet he did every thing in his 
ete to retaliate on them for their indifference and stubborn neglect of 

is imperial dignity. They are excluded from trade with the rest of the 
empire, and considered, in fact, as strangers. 

‘ Exports and imports are subject to the same duties as coming from a 
foreign country. His policy, with respect to the Greeks, who confess 
the same religion with, at least, 4,000,000 of Hungarians, contributed, 
with the fluctuating value of the depreciated currency, not a little to aug- 
ment their indignation. The freedom with which they proceed in their 
parliamentary discussions offended his majesty more than any thing; and 
when he complained that they. were sitting four weeks without deciding 
any thing, one of the magnates, Count P , rose and said, “* His ma- 
jesty has been seated thirty years on the throne of Hungary, and has not 
done any thing for us.” "—pp. 124—126. 


ae * * * * * * 


‘ Francis is well aware of what is going on, and so are the principal, ° 
characters; and hence the thousands of secret spies, watching, not the 
foreigners, but his own subjects ; his repeated visits to Bohemia and Hun- 
gary; his remission of the outstanding taxes and contributions to both 
kingdoms; and his endeavours to secure the succession to his beloved 
son Archduke Francis Charles,—whom he thinks more able to master 
the impending storm than the Crown Prince :—but, with all his endea- 
vours, he will not be able to lay the rising ghost. Silent, deep, but em- 
bittered, this people go on: Francis has instructed them in the art of 
dissimulation and treachery, and the successor of Francis will reap the 
fruits of it. The deep-rooted habit of obeying, a certain reverence towards 
his age, and, above all, the well-known omniscience of the emperor and 
his designs, will keep.them in obedience as long as he lives, and as long 
as he is able to pay his spies and his army of officers; but the load of the 
public debt, the financial confusion, is too great, and the resources of the 
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German hereditary dominions are too exkausted, to permit a long con- 
tinuance of this system. ' Opposed as the Hungarians are with their 
whole and unexhausted strength, and only waiting for the favourable 
moment, they will raise the standard of opposition, and the rest will follow. 
The ties of honour and good faith which bound the Austrian subjects to 
their emperor are entirely broken, and the death of Francis will disclose 
scenes of which we never dreamed.’—pp. 133, 134, 


The discontent that at present prevails in Hungary, is, however, 
in a great measure confined to the upper classes; the peasantry, 
who are in a state of vassalage, take as yet little, if any interest at 
ali, in public affairs. In this respect, they differ from the peasan- 
try of Bohemia, who are not the property of their lords, and who 
. may sell and purchase estates, and do rr other acts which are 

only compatible with a freehold system. They have also various 
judicial tribunals, which would seem powerful enough to protect 
them from oppression, at least, on the partof the nobles. But they 
are ruled, nevertheless, by such a crowd of masters, in the character 
of government ofticers, and are taxed so severely, that their freedom 
is worse than positive slavery. Hence, says our author, ‘ they are 
slavish, insidious, treacherous! There is a gloom brooding on the 
countenance of the Bohemian, or, as he‘ prefers to style himself, 
Czechian, which makes him unfeeling. Music is the only thing 
which clears up his melancholy’ brow. The gloomy stare of his 
countenance brightens; his sharp grey eyes kindle and beam with 
fire and sensibility ; the whole man is changed.” They have a 
tradition that one of their early warriors lies asleep with five hundred’ 
of his followers, beneath a wild solitary mountain on the road from 
Toplitz to Prague, ‘ waiting for the thunder-clap which is to rouse 
him and lay open the doors of his prison, from whence. he will - 
sally forth to deliver his countrymen from the yoke of the foreigners, 
whom they call Aiemezy, intruders.’ They still possess the mere 
shadow of their ancient constitution in their diet, which sits twice 
a year with great pomp, but only for the purpose of registering the 
amount of the taxes, and agreeing to complimentary addresses to 
the emperor. It is obvious, however, that even the retention of 
this shadow may one day prove of importance to the Bohemians ; 
‘for when we want an efficient instrument, it is a great point 
gained to have all the materials ready to our hand, and in some 
measure seasoned. If we may believe our author, who appears to 
have been recently among the Bohemians, they are strongly disaf- 
fected towards Austria, and entertain a lively sense of their politi- 
cal degradation. Italy also, he thinks, sighs for her dukes, and 
Venice for her doges, and even the Tyrol is far from being 
indifferent to the desirable blessings of a constitutional govern- 
ment. | 

But let us pass from such grave matter to lighter themes. It is 
a relief to turn from politics to the following cheerful picture of an 
Austrian village. 
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‘The distance from Zuayra to Vienna is thirty miles on the Imperial 
toad. The more interesting road is, however, through Ratz, Kremsk, and 
Potten. We took the latter. ‘The country from Zuayra westward is al- 
most an uninterrupted vineyard, softly rising and descending on the emi- 
nences, and now and then interrupted by an orchard or by wheat-fields in 
the lower grounds. There is a calm, an hilarity spread over the whole, 
which is reflected in the laughing countenances of the lads and maids 
employed in stripping the vines of their superfluous branches and leaves, 
to hasten the ripening of the grapes. Many as we met, all of them 
offered us grapes. As the forerunners of the villages are always the same 
wine-cellars, at the distance of fifty yards. They are dug into the ground, 
and generally vaulted. The entrance to them is through a stone building, 
containing the wine-press, and a room or two for the entertainment of the 
proprietor and wine-buyers. Waggons loading for Vienna, Bohemia, or 
Moravia, are waiting before the doors, and, as this trade cannot be carried 
on without frequent libations, we were sure of being invited at every such 
stand to share in them. These cellars, from forty to fifty in number, are 
each overshadowed by walnut trees, which guard the entrance ; two banks 
and a table are commonly raised under them. The villages themselves 
bespeak a serenity and a wealth which you will not find elsewhere through- 
out the continent. A brook is a necessary ingredient to an Austrian vil- 
lage ; its tanks are lined with willows, horse-chesnuts, and walnuts. At 
some distance the houses run down in long rows. A thatched roof is as 
great a rarity asa tavern, The inhabitants being cultivators*of the grape, 
prefer to take a glass, or rather a flagon, at home. The houses are from 
one to two stories high, covered with tiles, and provided with green shut- 
ters. On both sides, before the house, are small gardens with green or 

ellow painted railings, through which the passage to the house-door is 
eft open. You enter through a wicket which is in the large door. The 
first room is the visit-room ; it is generally painted, and furnished with an 
elegant stove, two bureaus, half a dozen chairs, and a sofa. In the midst 
is a large table covered with a Tyrolian carpet, on which two flagons and 
a number of tumblers are placed. The other rooms are furnished in a less 
sumptuous, but clean and substantial manner. Round the green stove, 
and the white shining walls, runs a row of open benches; round the ceil- 
ing, large wine glasses are seen hanging, in which the journeymen receive 
their daily portion of wine. Some pictures of saints, or an engraving of 
Maria Theresa, Joseph, or Francis, decorate the walls,’—pp. 91—93. 


From the portrait of Francis we shall proceed to the original, 
as he is characteristically described by our author. 


‘ The imperial burg, tinted with the grey hue of age, contrasts strangely 
with the splendid and modern apartments of the imperial chancelerie; 
but it convinces you at once of that imperial pride which prefers a stately 
ancient residence to a more splendid modern one. The interior is magn!- 
ficent, and the pomp and taste of nearly six centuries are here blended 
in the different dresses and exhibitions of this splendid court. A guard of 
grenadiers on the left, hand, with four mounted cannons, show that you 
are before the entrance of the Emperor’s apartments. A double flight of 
stairs leads hence to a noble staircase from this to the first guard-room, 
occupied by the German and Hungarian guards; the former dressed as 
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Austrian majors of the infantry, in white coats, with red cuffs and. collars, 
three-cornered hats trimmed with gold lace. The Hungarian is the hussar 
dress, with their tiger-skin kalpaks glittering with gold and embroidery, 
without doubt the most splendid guard in the world. Their number is 
fifty, all or them Hungarian noblemen, who bear the rank of premier lieu- 
tenants. ‘Their captain is Prince Esterhazy. From this dazzling apart- 
ment you enter a sort of Pensionaires, dressed in yellow and black mixture, 
of the old Spanish and German costume. From this you go into the 
common Saal, or audience-room. The next apartment is that of the im- 
perial pages, dressed in red and silver. A: few steps farther will bring you 
to the apartment of the chamberlains, two of whom are always in waiting: 
they are distinguished by a gold bullion on their back and a golden key. 
Of the sumptuousness of this court personate, you may form an idea by 
the twenty-five body-coachmen, fifty body-footmen, and twenty-five body- 
servants of the chambers attending his deaicaty, The adjoining room is 
the private cabinet, a simple but costly furnished chamber, with green cur- 
tains, in which, leaning with the right hand on a moderate mahogany 
table, there stands a figure of a.middle size, but exgeedingly Jank, sur- 
mounted by an oblong head, with a couple of large blue eyes, apparently 
all openness and sincerity but for a sinister twinkling, long and hollow 
cheeks, which seem to have ceded all their flesh to the chin, and a pair of 
thick lips, expressing now and then a good-humoured complacency, with 
his head at times nodding, and again.a scowling sullenness. Let. your. 
eyes descend on a frame most loosely hung together, legs, on which four 
consorts have scarcely left an ounce of flesh, boots dangling about a pair 
of equally ill-provided feet,—and you have the descendant of nineteen 
emperors, and the present Sovereign of Austria.’—pp. 110—113. 


An interesting account is given of the mode in which Francis 
carries on the details of his government, and manages the appoint- 
ment of the 60,000 officers, who are scattered through his empire. 
But we must pass it over in order to make room for the following 
sketch of the imperial family, including that important scion, the 
young Napoleon. 

‘ He (the Emperor) rises commonly at six o’clock, takes breakfast an hour. 
afterwards, and transacts public business till one o'clock, or gives public au- 
diences. At two o'clock he takes a ride, sometimes with his Empress, but of- 
tener with his favourite Grand Chamberlain, the excellent Count Wobna, or 
his aid-de-camp, Baron Rutscherd. At four o’clock he dines, commonly 
on five dishes with a dessert: his beverage is water, and a liqueur-tumbler 
filled with Tokay. After dinner he takes a peep at his plants, in the 
Paradise of Garth ; or looks whether any of his pigeons have strayed away 
or have been captured, a circumstance which makes him always angry; — 
and at six o’clock he takes coffee, made in the new Imperial Garden Pavilion 
by the Empress herself, who, dressed in a plain suit, delights to be cook 
and landlady in person. The time till supper is filled out with ¢érzettos, 
which he performs on the violin with his favourite aid-de-camp, Baron 
K——a, and another nobleman or prince. As father of a family, he 
deserves praise: there is not a more decent and respectable family in the 
empire than his own. Besides the higher branches of education, every 
member of it is obliged to learn a mechanic occupation; and the Arch- 
dukes are carpenters and cabinet-makers, and the Crown Prince himself, 
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a weaver. Gallantries are entirely excluded: and a celebrated beauty 
who, from an opposite box in the Imperial theatre, had the audacity to 
wish his son-in-law, the Prince of S 0, a good- evening, was sent to 
prison, and ‘the prince himself severely reprimanded. His second son, 
Francis Charles, is his favourite, a clever young man, of a prepossessi 
appearance. He is universally spoken of as his successor. Whether this 
violation of the Pragmatic Sanction, though caused by the absolute stupidity 
of the Crown Prince, would not be productive of even more serious conse- 
quences than the reign of the latter, we doubt very much. Hungary is 
absolutely against this; and this alone is an impediment which never can 
nor will be overcome. : | 

‘ Of all the members of his family, the Duke of Reichstadt experiences 
the most marked tenderness. It seems as if he (the Emperor) wished to obli- 
terate the wrong he had inflicted on the father by his double dealing. Heis, 
indeed, an interesting youth, beautifully formed, with the countenance and 
the fine cut lips of his father, and the blue eyes of his mother. One cannot 
see this blooming youth, with his inexpressible tint of melancholy and 
thoughtfulness, without a deep emotion. He has not that marked plain 
and familiar ease of the Austrian princes, who seem to be every where at 
home; but his demeanour is more dignified, and noble in the extreme, 
Two Prussian officers arrived with us at Shoenbrunn, his residence, and 
wished to be introduced to him. His lord chamberlain was just refusing 
their indelicate demand, in rather an animadverting manner, when the 
Prince stept out from his apartments, and advanced towards the grand 
staircase before the palace, to take a ride with the governor. He stopped 
awhile before the two officers, his eyes fixed ; describing at the same time 
figures on the ground. At last, casting a significant glance at them, 
‘¢ Des Prusstens?” demanded he; and turning gracefully aside, he went 
down to mount his horse. 

‘ It is an Arabian steed, a present from his grandfather, and he strides it 
with a nobleness which gives the promise of as good horsemanship as that 
for which his father was so celebrated. We saw him some time after at 
the héad of his escadron, who almost adore him; and he commanded with 
a precision and a military eye, which prognosticate a future general. He is, 
by virtue of an imperial decree, proprietor of the eight domains of the Grand- 
duke of Toskana, in Bohemia, with an income of above 20,0002. sterling : 
a greater revenue than is enjoyed by any of the imperial princes, the 
Archduke Charles excepted. His title is Duke of Reichstadt. He is ad- 
dressed “* Euer Durchlaucht,” (Votre Altesse). His rank is immediately 
after that of the princes of the reigning house, the Austrian family of Este 
and Toskana. His court establishment is the same with the Imperial 
princes: he has his Obersthofmeister, his Lord Chamberlain, aids-de- 
camp, and a corresponding inferior household. In possession, as he is, of @ 
large fortune, his destination will depend on his talents and on his inclination. 
pp. 140—143. ' 


Our author gives some interesting particulars of the life of 
Prince Metternich, and comments with great, though just severity, 
upon his political character, He describes that wily diplomatist, 
as the most ‘dangerous enemy to human freedom’ that has ever 
existed ; as a very indifferent lawyer, and ‘an absolute idiot in 
financial matters.’ ‘ A self-possession,’ he adds, ‘ under the most 
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ing and harassing circumstances ; a sure and fine tact in judg-— 
ing characters; an ease in gliding into the secrets and the confi- 
dence of his superiors; and, above all, an immitable grace of 
lying, as they say, with an assurance which it is not in'the power 
of any human being to disconcert, are his principal characteristics.’ 
His late paper, addressed to the Austrian minister at the Porte, 
fully bears out the latter part of this description ; as to the other 
features of it, they are easily bine Sevier, as belonging to the most 
finished intriguer in Europe. It is a. remarkable inconsistency 
in the life of this individual, that all his policy is intimately con- 
nected with that cold and unbending haughtiness, which so 
strongly characterises the imperial family, and the nobility of 
Austria; and yet, that only “ one little month” since, he should 
have married—an opera dancer! ) 

But let us not be unjust to the ‘ Corinthian pillars” of that 
proud empire. The following account of their general habits place 


them in a, very amiable point of view. 


« You will find, in the circles of the nobility, an union of every thing 
delizhtful, with the stateliness and solidity which blend ancient gran- 
deur with modern taste. The picture of Austrian high life is less dazzling 
than the French, but it is more solid. There’ is less extravagaice, less 
variety than in Paris, but infinitely more reality. It is this steadiness 
which has preserved their wealth, even through centuries, little impaired by 
the late disasters ; while the French nobility and that.of the German states, 
are generally more or less impoverished. Ms 34 

‘ The French is still‘the favourite language, not so: much from an indif- 
ference to, or scorn of, the native German, Hungarian, or Bohemian lan- 
guages, as from the necessity that is felt to speak a tongue which. is not 
understood ‘by their servants, and does not expose them to the danger of 
every word being betrayed to the secret police. I 

‘French manners have, however; lost much of their universal sway, 
though a tinge of them is still visible throughout Vienna society. 

‘ The children of the Austrian nobility are almost universally educated at 
home. Each family has at least one tutor, generally a lawyer or a divine, 
who has gone through. the course of his sudies. This gentleman superin- 
tends. the education of the young members of the family. While the 
young ladies take their lessons in religion, writing, drawing, music, or 
dancing, the youths go through their Latin, or other lessons, under the 
superintendence of this tutor, or of competent masters, who are sometimes 
public professors. After the lapse of six months, the youths are publicly 
examined by the professors of the government, and advanced into a higher 
class. Even the philosophical course is frequently completed at home in 
this manner, Though these tutors cannot impart what they have not 
themselves acquired, yet as they are generally men of learning, and their 
fortune depends entirely on the progress of their pupils, young noblemen 
who are not condemned to the mere learning of their lessons by memory, 
and who have a free literary range, become more thoroughly instructed 
than the other classes. 

_‘Asolid family of the high nobility will rise early,—between six and 
eight o’clock,—if a ball or a party of the preceding night has not en- 
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croached on the morning. A cup or .two of coffee, with a small white rol] 
(semmel), is the usual breakfast which is taken en famille, with the excep. 
tion of the youths, who breakfast and dine separately with their tutors; 
‘The subsequent hours are dedicated to business. The lord is engaged with 
his privy or court-counsellor, or director of his domains, in the current 
business, which takes from two to three hours: the reading of English, 
French, and. German newspapers. The lady is all the while busy in her 
apartments with the supreme regulations of the household ; reading, writing, 
drawing, and dressing. At twelve o'clock the visiting hours begin. The 
lady either pays or receives visits, in which, however, her husband seldom 
participates. Their apartments are generally separate. As they keep 
separate carriages, the lady takes her ride at two o'clock, either in the com- 

y of her husband, or of her lady companion, in the Augarten, the 
Prater. or on the Glacis. At three o’clock dinner is served, attended 
the whole family, except the youths, who are only permitted to join them 
on a Sunday, with their tutor.’—pp. 171—173. 

* ” * & co * Ad 


‘ Nothing, however, is more delightful than an evening party in a private 
circle. You assemble for this occasion immediately after tea, whichis 
regularly taken at six o'clock. Some refreshments, such as pine-apples, 
grapes, &c. are handed round. The whist, quadrille, or ombre tables, are 
arranged, and the company sit down to play. During the play a band 
performs tunes of Mozart's, Weber's, and Rossini’s operas; and if there 
are daughters in the family, whom their friends are coming to see, a darice 
is arranged: before you are aware. ‘There is in every house not only the 
music-master, but at least two or three servants, who are excellent per- 
formers. Their rooms not being carpeted, but parquetted and polished 
with wax, are at any time ready for this occasion. It is in these evening 
parties, that the amiable and fascinating character of the high classes of 
the Austrian empire shines out in all its charms. The sans géne, the 
modesty, the true nobleness and simplicity which develope themselves in 
these circles and occasional dances, show that these people are more fitted 
than any other to enjoy the pleasures of life. They give happiness to 
their guests, and try to make every one round them happy too.’— 
pp. 182, 183. 

From these extracts, which we might have lengthened had our 
space permitted, the novel and interesting character of this little 
work will have been fully appreciated by the reader. Should it 
reach a second edition, as we imagine it will, we would recommend 
a careful revision of the text. It abounds with grammatical errors, 
and foreign idioms, which ought never to have been permitted to 
pass through the press. 
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Art. X!I. The Correspondence of Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
and of his Brother, Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester; with the 
Diary of Lord Clarendon, from 1687 to 1690, contaening minute Par- 
ticulars of the Events attending the Revolution: and the Diary of 
Lord Rochester during his Embassy to Poland in 1676. Edited from 
the Original Manuscripts, with Notes. By Samuel Weller Singer, 
F.S.A. 2 vols, 4to. 5/.5s. London: Colburn. 1828. © } 


Tue collection of letters and journals, so minutely described in 
this comprehensive title page, is certainly one of much historical 
value: though its attractions, on the score of novelty at least, do 
by no means respond to the “‘ pomp and circumstance” of advertise- 
ment, with which the publication of the ‘ Clarendon Papers’ was 
ostentatiously preceded. The fact is—and it will perhaps be 
learnt by some persons with surprise, after the loud and elaborate 
announcement of discovered treasures—that by far the greatest 
part of the contents of these volumes has been already once before 
the world in print. 

So long since as the year 1763, the well known Dr. Douglas, 
bishop of Salisbury, published the Diary and Correspondence of 
Henry, Earl of Clarendon, in two quarto volumes, from materials 
then in the possession of a Mr. Pate High Steward of Maiden- 
head, who had purchased them from Mr. Richards of Wokingham, 
to whose father, a maternal connexion of the Clarendon family, 
the third Earl had given them. The Diary was printed chiefly 
from Lord Clarendon’s own autograph ; and his letters from copies 
which had been preserved by himself. Both the Diary and the 
Correspondence, thus contained in Bishop Douglas’s edition, are 
here printed again; and to estimate correctly the proportion of 
new and original decuments brought forward in these volumes, it 
is sufficient to observe, that the repetitions from the bishop’s edi- 
tion form the most valuable pieces (and Lord Clarendon’s Diary 
infinitely so) in the whole present work ; that the Diary is avowedly 
reprinted from the former text; that the appendix is also copied 
principally from Dr. Douglas’s compilation ; and that the matter, 
thus merely republished with a very few new interpositions, fills 
altogether cabin 4 above one half of the first volume (pp. 206—586), 
and a more than two-thirds (pp. 1—334, 465—512) of the 
second. 

The portion of the present work which, on the other hand, is 
new to the world, is derived from a large collection of the original 
pees of Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester. He and his elder 

rother, Henry Hyde, second Earl of Clarendon, were, it is almost 
needless to remind the reader, the sons of the celebrated statesman 
and historian. The account which Mr. Singer, the editor of the 
present work, has given of the transmission of the Rochester MSS. 
18 short, and not very circumstantial. He merely informs us that 
they have been rescued from ‘ oblivion’s obscurity,’ (for such is his 
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sweet eve by Mr. William Upcott, of the London Institution, 
who obtained them from a lady, who inherited them from persons 
very nearly connected with the noble family of Hyde.’ They con. 
tain the originals of those letters of the second Lord Clarendon to 
his brother Rochester, of which the collection used by Bishop 
Douglas were the writcr’s own copies ; and, besides these, a series 
of letters addressed also to Rochester, by the Duke of York and 
the Prince of Orange, (afterwards James I1., and William III.) 
by the Duke of Ormonde, Sir William Temple, and other illustri- 
ous persons ; together with some compositions of Rochester him. 
self; a diary of occurrences during his embassy to John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, minutes of his conversations with James II., and 
Barillon, relative to his attempted conversion to the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, and meditations on the anniversary of his father’s 
death, and that of his daughter. 

In the amount and quality, therefore, of the new matter which 
the proprietors of these MSS. have been able to produce, there ig 
little to warrant the splendid and costly form of publication here 
chosen. The whole design, indeed, savours too much of the nota- 
ble art of book-making. To swell the expense of the work, it is 
needlessly ornamented with portraits of the brother earls, views of 
their family seats at Swallowfield and Cornbury, and a few sheets 
of autographs; and the extravagant price of five guineas is thus 
demanded of the -— for a compilation, the half of which differs 
in nothing from the ordinary reprint of an old and collated edition. 
The custom of publishing such books as this in the expensive and 
inconvenient shape of quartos, cannot be too much deprecated: 
there is not the slightest necessity, or fair excuse for it ; and in the 
present instance, scarcely even the claim of indemnification for the 
purchase of a valuable copy-right can be asserted to justify the 
measure. It is open to any bookseller who chooses, to-morrow to 
re-publish the Diary of Lord Clarendon, and the whole of the cor- 
respondence in Bishop Douglas’s edition, without other cost than 
that of paper and printing: the Rochester papers, now added; 
however, curious as records of the times, are still in themselves of 
= inferior interest to the former collection. 

ut while. we protest against the expensive manner in which these 
volumes have been composed, we are far from bemg insensible’to 
the advantage of the plan of uniting the Clarendon and Rochester 
papers in the same work: we could only wish to have seen them 
edited.in a much cheaper and more popular form—such for exam- 
ple, as. Mr. Ellis has. modestly chosen for his two valuable series 
of historical letters. For the correspondence and journals of the 
two Hydes, as here conjoined, offer altogether beyond question, @ 
body of the most remarkable and authentic private evidence which 
has descended to us, of the events connected with the revolution 
of 1688. These papers would, in fact, alone, go far to elucidate 
many disputed transactions in the political history of that memor- 
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able epoch ; and in the opportunities which they peat fur com- 
paring and checking the statements of Burnet, of James II. him- 
self in his own life, and of other contemporary historians and me- 
moir writers, these private and confidential relations are of the 
very highest utility. 

he value of the Clarendon and Rochester papers, is attributable 
much less to any eminent personal merit in either of the brothers, 
than to their alliance, by their sister’s marriage, with the house of 
Stuart, to the political offices which they filled at different periods, 
and to their high party connexions in the state. Few private fami- 
lies have ever been engaged more closely or remarkably in the 
affairs of this country, and the intrigues of its court, than the three 
Hydes, father and sons. From the epochs of the first Clarendon’s 


_ distinction in public life, they figure more or less in almost every 


transaction for near half a century; and it has been the peculiar 
fortune of both generations—with literary merit, indeed, widely 
disproportioned—to have contributed by their writings the largest 
share of any of their contemporaries, except Burnet, to the history 
of their times. 

The long continuance of the family influence of the Hydes, 
indeed, was not surprising; for even on the first Clarendon’s fall 
and banishment, his daughter’s marriage, so much above her sta- 
tion, with the Duke of York, had left his sons in the nearest 
relation of any subjects with the heir to the crown. Their eleva- 
tion followed naturally: both had been early initiated by their 
father in public business; and both eventually obtained the highest 
employments and dignities in the state. Though neither of them 
possessed very distinguished talent—and Rochester was much 
the more considerable person of the two—the abilities of both 
were respectable ; and their possession of many important state 
secrets would alone have rendered them competent evidences of the 
political transactions of their age, with even less personal sagacity 
than has been ascribed to them. Dr. Douglas has endeavoured 
to vindicate the talents of Clarendon against the insinuations of 
Burnet ; but the character which the latter prelate has left of 
both the brothers really seems to have been a just one; and, we 
think, deserves a more detailed place and authority than the editor 
of the present volumes has allowed to it. 


* * The eldest, now the Earl of Clarendon, is a man naturally sincere : 
[except in the payment of his debts; in which he had a particular art, 
upon his breaking of his promises, which he does very often, to have a 
plausible excuse, and a new promise ever ready at hand: in which he has 
run longer than one could think possibie.] He is a friendly and good- 
natured man. He keeps an exact journal of all that passes, and is punc- 
tual to tediousness in all that he relates. He was very early engaged in 
great secrets: for his father, apprehending of what fatal consequence it 
would have been to the king’s affairs, if his correspondence had been dis- 
covered by unfaithful secretaries, engaged him when very young to write 


all his letters to England in cipher; so that he was generally half the day 
VOL. VII. I : 
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writing in cipher, or deciphering, and was so discreet, as well as faithful, 
that nothing was ever discovered by him. He continued to be still the 

rson whom his father trusted most: and was the most beloved of all the 
amily; for he was humble and obliging, [but was peevish and splenetic], 
His judgment was not to be much depended on; for he was much car- 
ried by vulgar prejudices and false notions. He was much in the queen’s 
favour, did wks en chamberlain long. His father’s being so violentl 
prosecuted on the account of her marriage, made that she thought herself 
bound to protect him in a particular manuer. He was so provoked at the 
ill usage his father met with, that he struck in violently with the part 
that opposed the court: and the king spoke always of him with 
great sharpness and much scorn. His brother, now earl of Rochester, is 
a man of far greater parts. He has a very good pen, but speaks not 
gracefully. He was thought the smoothest man in the court: and during 
all the diapute concerning his father, he made his court so dextrously, 
that no resentments ever appeared on that head. When he came into 
business, and rose to high posts, he grew violent [and insolent] : but was 
thought an incorrupt man. He has high notions of government, and 
thinks it must be maintained with great severity. He delivers up his own 
notions to his party, that he may lead them; [and on all occasions he is 
wilful and imperious]. He passes for a sincere man, and seems to have 
too much heat to be false. [This natural heat is influenced by frequent 
excesses in drinking ].”—Burnet, vol. i. pp. 446—448. 


To the foregoing character of the two earls, by Burnet, it will be 
sufficient if we add a very brief notice of the fortunes of this ‘ par 
nobile fratrum,’ as Mr. Singer is pleased to call them. The elder 
brother, Lord Clarendon, succeeded to that earldom on his illus- 
trious father’s death, in 1674, and continued, in the House of 
Lords, the opposition to the Court which Burnet has mentioned, 
until the year 1680, when the influence of his brother-in-law, 
James, to whom he had manifested a strong attachment upon all 
occasions, brought him into countenance with the king, and he 
was created a privy counsellor. The second brother, Laurence 
Hyde, meanwhile, notwithstanding his father’s reverses, and the 
honourable zeal which, in the impeachment of 1667, he had dis- 
played in his defence, had all along continued in high favour at 
court. He was successively ambassador in Poland, one of the me- 
diators at the conferences of Nimeguen, and dispatched by Charles 
II. with a special mission to the Priaioe of Orange, relative to the 
peace. His conduct in this last affair of diplomacy seems to have 
won him the confidence of the king; and after his return, he was 
rapidly raised to the place of first lord of the treasury, and a consi- 
derable share in the king’s counsels ; not much to his honour, in 
one respect at least, since he was thought tit by Charles to be 
trusted with the secret of his infamous compact as the pensioner of 
France. Hyde was now, by these or other means, become so well 
established in the king’s regard, that he was successively created 8 
baron and viscount; and, in 1683, on the death of the dissolute 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, was finally raised to that vacant title. 
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In the last year of Charles’s reign, the intrigues of the famous 
Marquis of Halifax with the king, seem to have shaken the new 
Lord Rochester’s credit, raph Haeg ary ME powerful aid which 
the latter enjoyed in the support of the Duke of York. But the 
accession of James to the throne was the signal for the short lived 
elevation and triumph of both the Hydes. Clarendon received the 
appointment of Lord Privy Seal, and the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland ; and on Rochester, James bestowed the staff of Lord High 
Treasurer, and a large share of ministerial honour and influence. 
Both the brother earls, high tories by hereditary bias, by educa- 
tion, and by party connexions, were practical advocates of the 
doctrines of divine right and passive obedience; and were, in 
return for his favour, evidently disposed to serve the king im- 
plicitly enough in his design of riveting the yoke of despotism on 
their country ; but they were also bigoted high churchmen, as well 
as high tories; and James’s mistaken zeal for the advancement of 
his religion produced in them an alienation from his views, which 
his plans of arbitrary government, his systematic violation of the 
spirit of the constitution, and his general course of tyranny and 
cruelty in civil affairs, had not in the least degree excited. Yet 
Clarendon, in Ireland, seems to have been sufficiently willing to 
carry the king’s wishes, with respect to the Catholics, into execu- 
tion, if he had been allowed to do so in hisown way. He expresses 
his readiness to effect the king’s purposes in a manner less offensive 
and alarming, with a degree of pliancy not quite in character, says 
Mr. Singer, with the reputation given him by contemporary histo- 
rians of ‘ entire attachment to the Protestant cause,’'—meaning, in 
other words, of entire intolerance to any other religion. The fact 
appears very plainly to have been, that Clarendon was piqued into 
opposition by the indiscreet appointment of Tyrconnel to command 
the forces in Ireland, with an authority almost independent of 
him; and that Tyrconnel and his party, a representing the spirit 
which he had shewn, to the king, obtained his recal. And this so- 
lution, at least, attributes to him far less baseness than the saga- 
cious conjecture which the editor of these volumes goes on to 
propose—‘ that the condition of his fortunes prevented him from 
pursuing a more independent course, and from openly expressing 
what his conscience dictated.’ His dismissal from the post of 
lord privy seal immediately followed his arrival from Ireland; and 
his brother, Rochester, after an ineffectual attempt on the part of 
the king to induce him to change his religion, was at the same 
time deprived of his Jord treasurer’s staff. But the kindness which 
James retained for Rochester was shewn by the grant of a pension 
of 4,000/. per annum: Clarendon, though his affairs were deeply 
embarrassed, received no similar mark of the royal kindness. 

During the events which immediately preceded and accompa- 
nied the revolution, Rochester appears to have remained inactive : 
but Clarendon is known to have been busily engaged with the 
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high church party, first in opposing the measures of James, and 
afterwards in refusing to subscribe the oaths to William and Mary, 
Clarendon was twice subsequently, upon the Jacobite plot of 1690, 
and again in 1691, committed to the Tower, on the charge of 
conspiring to restore the exiled king. He was, however, on 
both occasions released, either for want of evidence against him 
pore? or from regard to his near alliance with the queen. 

ut still persisting in his refusal to take the oaths to her hus. 
band {and herself, he passed the rest of his life in retirement at 
his country seat, and died in 1709. Rochester had meanwhile 
proved more compliant; and his share in public affairs did not 
terminate with the revolution. During the interregnum he con- 
curred in many acts of the provisional government; and though, 
indeed, like his brother, he maintained strongly the doctrine of 
hereditary right in the convention parliament, and was one of the 
most strenuous advocates for a regency, yet, when the vote declar- 
ing the throne vacant was carried, he acquiesced in the new settle- 
ment, and does not seem to have participated with Clarendon in 
the correspondence with James II. His previous conduct, how- 
ever, and a violent antipathy which William had conceived against 
him, for some years stood in the way of his reception at court: 
but he was distinguished among the tory party, and was at length 
admitted of the privy council. In 1700, by the recommendation, 
as it is said, of Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, William ap- 
pointed him lord lieutenant of Ireland. Mr. Singer asserts that 
‘ the king was not brought to have confidence in him, until his 
prejudices were removed by Harley :’ but both Burnet, and his 
annotator Lord Dartmouth, who is not too apt to confirm the 
bishop’s assertions, prove (Burnet’s History, Oxford Ed., vol iv., 
9 506) that William entertained a disgust for him to the last, and 

ad sufficient reason in the overbearing temper which Rochester 
manifested in his counsels. ‘ Lord Rochester,’ says Lord Dart- 
mouth, ‘ had an assuming manner, both in his behaviour and 
discourse, that was extremely disagreeable. Lord Jersey told me, 
he was with him once in the king’s closet, where he took the 
liberty to tell the king, that princes must not only hear good advice, 
but must take it. After he was gone, the king stamped about the 
room, and repeated the word ‘‘ must,” several times; at last, 
turning to Lord Jersey, said, ‘“‘ if I had ordered him to have been 
thrown out of the window, he must have gone; I do not see how 
he could have hindered it.” ’ 

Soon after the commencement of Anne’s reign, Rochester openly 
passed into opposition. The editor of his papers has not stated 
the cause of his secession from the government. But, according 
to Burnet, he began, on the queen’s accession, to manifest his 
jealousy of the influence of Marlborough and Godolphin, and 
shewed so great an inclination to be troublesome, that he was 
ordered to repair to his government of Ireland: upon which he 
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resigned his employment. From that epoch, he was in some 
measure the acknowledged head of the high church party, and 
continued in active arp ae to the court, until the tories came 
into power in 1710, when he was appointed lord president of the 
council, and died in office two years afterwards. But his papers 
before us, with a single unimportant exception, have no relation to 
the last ten years of his life. 

The short and general reference which we have made to the 
share of the brother earls in the state affairs of their times, will 
help to illustrate the character of the letters and papers in the pre- 
sent collection, and the circumstances under which they were 
written. The first section of them, as arranged in these volumes, 
is the correspondence of Rochester, from 1676 to 1685. This 
comprises about a hundred and forty letters and pieces, partly 
written by Rochester himself, but principally addressed to him by 
the distinguished persons whom we before named. The whole of 
this correspondence is new; but though its period embraces all 
the last part of Charles the Second’s reign, and the first two years 
of James’s, we have not found that it casts any new light upon the 
history of that remarkable epoch. Some of the letters are interest- 
ing; but others are more curious from the mere celebrity of the 
names attached to them, than from any real importance in their 
contents. Those from Sir William Temple, chiefly on continental 
affairs, have not a single paragraph worth notice. The number 
from the Prince of Orange also, are no otherwise remarkable than 
as shewing a great and rather unbecoming assiduity, in paying 
court to Rochester, then a rising minister : Aa professions of affec- 
tion and gratitude in which they abound, form a whimsical con- 
trast to the strong aversion, which William betrayed towards his 
former correspondent after his accession to the British crown. 


We give the translation of one of them, dated in 1683, for a 
sample : 


‘It is with much joy that I feel myself obliged, not only to thank you 
for all the civilities and attentions shewn to Mr. Bentinck, but, above all, 
for the candour with which you have spoken. _I believe you are acquainted 
with my disposition sufficiently to know, that it is a thing I esteem above 
all others. I am also under great obligations to you for the assurances 
that you have made to Mr. Bentinck, as well as in the letter you have 
taken the trouble to write to me, that you will endeavour to set me right 
in the minds of the king and of the duke: and as I know you for a per- 
son who never advances any thing but what he has an intention to per- 
form, I rely entirely upon it, and do not doubt of its success, knowing the 
influence you have upon the opinions of his majesty and his royal high- 
ness. On my part, I will make a suitable return, not only in performing, 
when there shall be occasion, what Mr. Bentinck has promised on my 
behalf, but in doing more when it is in my power. It is a great grief to 
me to see the king and the duke so opposed to my opinions in regard to 
public affairs: if all the happiness and security of this state did not de- 
pend on it, and (if I may venture to say so) even the true interests of his 
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| majesty and his royal highness, I could yield to their opinions ; but this 


being the case, I cannot do so with a good conscience. In all that con- 
cerns the internal affairs of the kingdoms, I will blindly do all that the 

desire without examination; but I hope that in future they will havea 
little more faith in me on the subject of foreign affairs, since, assuredly, 
from being nearer the scene of action, we are better informed; and ag 
England and this state have a community of interests, I cannot have any 
other intention than faithfully to serve the king and the duke: where, on 
the contrary, those in whom they put their trust at present, have interests 
quite opposed to theirs. This is what I hope you will make clearly under- 
stood ; and I have such entire confidence in your probity and intelligence, 
that I do not doubt of seeing the effects in a short time of your good 
intentions ; for my part, I shall never have any other than such as become 


the most grateful man in the world, and the most entirely yours.’—vol. i., 
p. 90. 


There is one remarkable letter from the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth, written the day after his capture at Ringwood, and 
requesting the intercession of Rochester with the king, for an in- 


terview and for pardon: 


‘My Lorp, ‘From Ringwood, the 9th July, 1685. 

‘ Having had some proofs of your kindness when I was last at White- 
hall, makes me hope now that you will not refuse interceding for me with 
the king, being I now, though too late, see how I have been misled ; were 
I not clearly convinced of that, I would rather die a thousand deaths than 
say what I do. I writ yesterday to the king, and the chief business of 


‘my letter was to desire to speak to him, for I have that to say to him that 


I am sure will set him at quiet for ever ; I am sure the whole study of my 
life shall hereafter be how to serve him; and I am sure that which I can 
do is more worth than taking my life away; and I am confident, if I may 
be so happy to speak to him, he will himself be convinced of it, being I 
can give him such infallible proofs of my truth to him, that though I 
would alter, it would not be in my power to doit. This which I have 
now said, I hope will be enough to encourage your lordship to show me 
your favour, which I do earnestly desire of you, and hope that you have 
so much generosity as not to refuse it. I hope, my lord, and I make no 
doubt of it, that you will not have cause to repent having saved my life, 
which I am sure you can do a great deal in it, if you please; being it 
obliges me for ever to be entirely yours, which I shall ever be, as long as I 
have life. ‘Monmoutn. —p. 143. 


It is well known that, in letters both to James and the queen- 


‘dowager, Monmouth made the same declaration as here, that he 
had something of great importance to the king’s welfare to disclose, 


which could only be imparted to himself; and various conjectures 
have been hazarded as to the nature of his promised communi- 
cation. It has been supposed to refer to a correspondence between 
the Prince of Orange and Sunderland, or more immediately to 
some encouragement which that intriguing minister at least had 
given to his fatal enterprise. But in the interview which James 
did grant to Monmouth, and in which he behaved so unfeelingly, 
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it does not appear that any disclosure was made. Mr. Singer will 
be sure that there must have been a secret: but it is difficult to 
conceive why Monmouth should have withheld it, in an interview 
sought under the express pretence of communicating it. With 
respect to the insinuation in James’s own memoirs, that Sunderland 
had assured Monmouth of pardon if he confessed nothing, it seems 
very unlikely that the unfortunate duke would have set his life on 
such a cast, if he had really had any important matter to reveal. 
It is more probable that he had merely sought a personal interview 
with James, in the hope of working upon his compassion.. Mr. 
Singer, however, has here printed a paper, found among the Cla- 
rendon MSS., which relates to another story, of the suppression 
of a letter from Monmouth to James, written subsequently to the 
interview, ‘ perhaps to communicate that secret which he thought ° 
would fairly compensate for the pardon he implored.’ Colonel 
Scott, the narrator of this story, adds Mr. Singer, ‘ was of the 
Duchess of Monmouth’s family. Other traditionary accounts say, 
that in this letter Monmouth again warned the king against Sun- 
derland, and exposed his treachery ; and that the captain; who is 
not named in the following narrative, was the infamous Blood, who 
had an office in the Tower; that he forced the letter from Colonel 
Scott, and carried it to Sunderland, who destroyed it. The fol- 
lowing paper takes a more authentic form, and is so circumstantial 
as to deserve credit. I know not who the Mr. Bowdler was, to 
whom Colonel Scott related what is here reduced to writing, nor 
by what means it Came to the Hyde family ; but the circumstances 
would very naturally interest the descendants of Lord Rochester 
and Lord Clarendon ; the former having a daughter married to 
his son; the latter having been present at Monmouth’s interview ° 
with his duchess.’ 


‘In the year 1734, I was in company with Colonel Scott, at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, in France, when the colonel called me to him, and said, “ Mr. 
Bowdler, you are a young man, and I am an old one, I will tell you some - 
thing worth remembering. When the Duke of Monmouth was in the 
tower, under sentence of death, I had the command of the guard there, 
and one morning, the Duke desired me to let him have pen, ink, and paper, 
for he wanted to write to the king. He wrote a very long letter, and when 
he had sealed it, he desired me to give him my word of honour that I would 
carry that letter to the king, and deliver it into no hands but his. I told 
him I would most willingly do it if it was in my power, but that. my orders 
were not to stir from him till his execution; and therefore I dared not leave 
the tower. At this he expressed great uneasiness, saying, he could have 
depended upon my honour: but at length asked me if there was any 
officer in that place on whose fidelity I could rely. I told him, that 
Captain , was one on whom I! would willingly confide, in any thing 
on which my own life depended, and more I could not say of any man. 
The duke desired he might be called. When he was come, the duke told 
him the affair; he promised on his word and honour that he would deliver 
the letter to no person whatever, but to the king only. Accordingly he went 
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immediately to court, and being come near the door of the king's closet, 
took the letter out of his pocket to give it to the king. Just then Lord 
Sunderland, came out of the closet, and seeing him, asked what he had in 
his hand ; he said it was a letter from the Duke of Monmouth, which he 
was going to give to the king. Lord Sunderland said, ‘“‘ give it to me, 
I will carry it to him.” ‘ No, my lord,” said the captain, “ I pawned m 
honour to the duke, that 1 would deliver the letter to no man but the kin 
himself.” ‘* But,” said Lord Sunderland, ‘ the king is putting on his 
shirt, and you cannot be admitted into the closet, but the door shall stand 
so far open that you shall see me give itto him.” After many words, Lord 
Sunderland prevailed on the captain to give him the letter, and his lordship 
went into the closet with it. After the Revolution, Colonel Scott, who 
followed the fortunes of king James, going one day to see the king at 
dinner, at St. Germains, in France, the king called him to him, and said, 
' Colonel Scott, I have lately heard a thing that I want to know from you 
whether it is true.” The king then related the story, and the colonel as- 
sured him that what his Majesty had been told was exactly true. Upon 
which the king then said, ‘“‘ Colonel Scott, as I am a living man, I never 
saw that letter, nor did I ever hear of it till within these few days.” ’— 
pp. 144, 145. 


There is one letter from Churchill, afterwards the great Marl- 
borough, written while on service under Lord Feversham, in the 
west, against Monmouth, which has some curiosity, both by reason 
of its precious orthography and from the discontent betrayed in it 
at his subordinate station to one, whom he must have already felt 
to be his inferior in military talent. It was this spirit ‘ not born 
to obey but to command, and impatient of following where he felt 
he ought to lead,’ Mr. Singer informs us, which made him a great 
captain, and not his bad spelling: all which is doubtless true 
enough. Marlborough’s defective scholarship is no new discovery : 
but to find that so accomplished a soldier, statesman, and courtier, 
was illiterate to the degree here exhibited is singular. The ortho- 
graphy of the original has been carefully preserved : 


‘ My Lorn, : ‘ Gomerton, Jully 4th, 1685. 

‘I have received your Lordshipes kind letter, and doe assure you, that 
you waire very just to me in the opinion you had of me, for nobody living 
can have bene more obsarvant then I have bene to my Lord feaversham, 
ever since I have bene with him, in soe much that he did tell me that he 
would writt to the king to lett him know how diligent I was, and I should be 
glade if you could know whetherhehas done me that justice. I find by the 
en:mes warant te the constables, that they have more mind to gett horses 
and sadells, than anny thing else, which lookes as if he had a mind to 
break away with his horse to som other place, and leave his foot intrenched 
att Bridgwater, but of this and all other things you will have itt more att 
large from my Lord feaversham, who has the sole command here, soe that 
I know nothing but what is his pleasure to tell me, soe that I am afraid 
of giving my opinion freely, for fear that itt should not agree with what is 
the king’s intentions, and soe only exspose myselfe ; but as to the taking 
caire of the men and all other things that is my duty, I am sure nobody 
can be more carefull then I am; and as for obedience, I am sure Mr. 
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Oglethorp is not more dutyfull then I am ; when you are ait leisure, ten 

lins from you will be a greatt pleasure to me, who have not many things to 

lease me here, for I see plainly that the troble is mine, and that the honor 

will be anothers ; however my life shall be freely exposed for the king’s 
service. ‘ 1 am, with all truth, 

‘ My Lord, 
‘ Your Lordshipes humble servant, 
‘ CHURCHILL.’—p. 141. 


The following letter is a goodly sample of the style, in which a 
tory suitor for a bishopric, at the close of the seventeenth century 
thought it decent and not beneath him to address a minister and 
a patron : 

‘My Lorp, 

‘Give me leave to throw myself at your lordship’s feet, husnbly implor- 
ing your patronage, if not for the bishoprick of Peterborough, at least for 
Chichester, if the Bishop of Exeter cannot be obliged to accept of that 
now vacant see, which he seemed to incline to, when his removal to Peter- 
borough was proposed ; and I am assured from those about him, that if 
the king should he pleased to tell him he is resolved on his translation to 
Chichester, he will readily close with it, and let me beseech your lordship 
to fix him there, and to advance your creature to Exeter, where I can serve 
the king and your lordship. I hear his majesty designed me for Bristol, 
which I should not decline, was I not already under such pressure by my 
father’s debts, as must necessarily break my estate in pieces, if | find no 
better prop than the income of Bristol, not greater than 300/. per annum, 
and the expense in consecration, first fruits, and settlement, will require 
20007. If Peterborough and Chichester shall be both refused, me, I shall 
not deny Bristol, though my own ruin goes with it, if it be the king’s 
pleasure, or any way for his Majesty’s service, that I should accept of it ; 
but I hope the king will have more tender compassions on his slave, and 
that your lordship will vouchsafe a better lot to, 


‘ My Lord, : 
‘ Your lordship’s most devoted obedient servant, 
‘J. TRELAWNEY. —p. 146. 


Yet this Trelawney, who was not ashamed to proclaim himself 
the creature of Rochester, and the slave of the king, was two years 
afterwards among the seven bishops who were sent to the Tower, 
for refusing obedience to the king’s illegal commands for reading 
of his famous ‘‘ declaration for a toleration.” ‘Mr. Singer pro- 
hounces his subsequent resistance to James to have been to ‘ his 
credit ;” but the servile strain of the man in this ietter may assist, 
among a thousand other proofs, to shew how much share the true 
principles of freedom had in prompting the opposition of the 
bishops on that occasion. The fact is, Trelawney and his brethren 
were contented to be ‘ slaves’ of the king, just so long as the doc- 
ttine of passive obedience to the royal will, was aad with the 
royal will that the immunities of the established church should be 
exclusively enjoyed. In their party toast, the relative order, of 
‘church and king,’ has never been without its meaning ; and there 
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was truth in the sarcasm, which Burnet repeats, was made against 
the clergy at that epoch, ‘that they had been loyal [that is, advo. 
cates of despotism] as long as the court was in their interests, and 
was venturing all on their accounts, but as soon as this changed, 
they changed likewise.’ 

mong the letters from James himself, there are two which are 
remarkable. The first is in answer to a proposal of Rochester, 
that he should embrace the Protestant religion. The earnest and 
confidential spirit of it cannot be mistaken; and it confirms the 
judgment which must not, in candour, be denied to him that, with 
all his faults as a man, and his iniquitous designs of arbitrary 


government as a prince, he had at least the merit of religious sin- 
cerity and constancy. 


‘I received on Monday last yours of the 4th, and did not expect a bet- 
ter answer than I had, since it was so long a coming; for if my reasons 
could not prevail at first, I believed those in power would press with 
more vigour than ever to hinder my being sent for; and then the going 
to Windsor was but a very ill sign for me. I see both by yours, and the 
other letters | have had, [ must have a great stock of patience, since no- 
thing that can happen, can contribute to my being sent for by his majesty, 
so long as he follows the counsels of those who are now at the head of his 
affairs; and I assure you, I will never try that way you mentioned in 
yours to Churchill, and which also has been hinted to me by several of my 
best friends, though I were sure it would restore me into the good opinion 
and esteem of the nation which I once had; and, therefore, I desire that 
neither you, nor none of my friends, will ever mention it to me, or flatter 
themselves that I can ever be brought to it: what I did was never done 
hastily, and I have expected many years, and been prepared for what has 
happened to me, and for the worst that can yet befal me.’—vol. i., p. 45. 


The next letter, of which we shall give an extract, has something 
to the same effect : but the advice which it contains to his brother 
respecting the parliament, is of another character, and will not be 
read without indignation. It shews how wedded he was to that 
despotic system which ultimately proved his own ruin. 


‘It is what you have said to me in your letter has put all these thoughts 
of these removes into my head; and not only his majesty, but nobody else 
shall know what I have now proposed to you as to them, till you think it 
proper, and I cannot think of any fitter men than those I have named to 
you; but what will all these projects signify, if his majesty lets this parlia- 
ment sit any longer: if he does, it will not be in his power, not so much 
as to preserve himself, much less any of his servants; and in my mind, 
they have already done more than he ought to bear, and I fear his delay 
may be as fatal to him, as it was to the king, his father. What can he 
more expect they should do? they have already done enough to justify 
him both to God and man, if he break them; and let what will happea 
upon it, he will have done but what is fit for him to do, and will be com- 
mended by all the world, but should he let them continue together any 
longer, his ruin is inevitable, and the world would blame him; for nothing 
but his laying down his crown at their feet will satisfy them. And pray 
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let us not mind Flanders so much as to hazard the certain mine of the 
monarchy ; let his majesty first secure himself at home, and then, and not 
till then, can he think of preserving others ; and I hope that consideration 
will not hinder him from parting with this parliament ; when that is once 
done, one may have time to think, but not before, and that will encourage 
honest men, and nothing else ; for who dare speak as long as they sit? I 
do not at all wonder at the Spanish and Dutch ambassadors pressing so 
hard as they do, his majesty complying, in every thing, with his parliament ; 
the first would be glad to see a republic settled in England, the other do 
not care how little authority there is left to a king, so there be but one that 
has the empty name of a king. This is now so visible that it cannot be 
denied, and, | hope, will hinder them from being able to prevail with his 
majesty to defer any longer the serving of himself; and pray do but con- 
sider in what a condition his majesty should be in if they should en 
him in a war, for then he would be the absolute slave of his parliament, 
and they would appoint such officers, both for sea and land, and so settle 
all things as it would be actually impossible ever for his majesty to recover 
his power, and a commonwealth would infallibly be brought in; and be- 
sides this, do but consider what the Dutch have done heretofore, and see 
whether they can be relied on, and whether it is not likely, if once they had 
engaged us in a war, that they may leave us in the lurch, as they have 
done already, to both French and Spaniard, as all the world knows; and 
then in what a condition should we be! I am almost tired with writing, 
and yet must say one word concerning the unfortunate Lord Stafford, who 
by what has passed, has had, I cannot help thinking, very hard measure. 
Iam sure the king’s enemies have gained a great point by his being con- 
demned, and, besides the other advantages, have brought a hard thing 
upon his majesty; for I knew there would be clamours should he not be 
executed, on the other hand, I think it a terrible thing to sign a warrant 
for the putting a man to death, upon the testimony of such perjured vil- 
lains as those that deposed against him; and I hope his majesty will have 
considered the trouble it was ever after, to the king his father, the having 
signed the warrant for the executing of the Lord Strafford: and if it be not 
too late, why should not you put him in mind of it, it being a terrible 
thing, the shedding the blood of an innocent man, as I am most confident 
Lord Stafford is, as to the horrid crime he has been condemned for, and to 
anything of a plot; and pray do not wonder if I can never be brought to 
what you and other of my friends do so press me in, concerning my reli- 
gion, since I could not do it without deserving a severer and more terrible 
sentence from the great judge of all the world, which is all I shall say now 
upon that affair.’—vol. i. pp. 49—51. 


‘ This solemn appeal about Lord Stafford was most justly made ; 
for never was man more innocently condemned than that aged 
nobleman, the last of so many victims to the infernal machina- 
tions of the inventors of the “ Popish plot.” 

_ The fragments of Lord Rochester’s Diaries, during his missions 
in Poland, Holland, and the Netherlands, are the next for notice 
among the original publications in these volumes. As the Diaries 
telate to the years 1676 and 7, they should, in order of time, have 
preceded the correspondence : but the editor says that these frag- 
ments were not discovered in time to place them at the commence- 
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ment of the volume; and they are printed in an appendix. Their 
historical value is not great. As records of the diplomatic etiquette 
of the seventeenth century, however, they have some curiosity, 
Hyde’s mission to Poland was one chiefly of compliment; and he 
seems to have had no more important functions than to manceuvre 
for precedence with the ambassadors of other powers, and to assert 
and protect his master’s digmty: His Diary expresses a perpetual 
anxiety on these points, which is quite childish; and his contri. 
vances to avoid any advantage being taken of him, his triumph at 
their success, and his careful details of the squabbles of ceremony 
which marked the political intercourse of the age, have altovether 
an air of the ridiculous. He found the king, the famous John 
Sobieski, afterwards renowned as the deliverer of Vienna, engaged 
in one of his wars with the Turks ; and his journal affords a lively 
picture of the straits to which the chivalric monarch was reduced 
by his enemies, and of the distracted and barbarous state of 
Poland.. That country was then, as usual, suffering from the 
evils of its vicious constitution: from those intestine jealousies of 
its nobles, which a century later produced its iniquitous erasure 
from the map of the European kingdoms. Hyde’s Diary of his 
subsequent mission to the Prince of Orange is absolutely without 
interest ; if we except one single passage of amusing and scandal- 
ous gossip, touching Sir William Temple. Detailing a visit to 
‘my Lord Ambassador Temple,’ he held me, says Hyde, ‘ in dis- 
course a great long hour, of things most relating to himself, which 
are never without vanity; but this was most especially full of it, 
and some stories of his amours, and extraordinary abilities that 
way, which had once upon a time very nearly killed him. I say 
this only that I may remember the man with a note.’ This is, 
indeed, to represent the grave statesman and illustrious patriot in 
a new and very dignified light! 

The next section of the correspondence, which occupies the 
remainder of the first volume and a considerable part of the second, 
is the same, with some additions which, as we have already said, 
was before published by Bishop Douglas, in his edition of the 
Clarendon MSS. It extends from March 1684—5 to January 
1686—7 ; and now contains nearly three hundred letters. They 
are chiefly those from Clarendon to his brother, during his govern- 
ment of Ireland; together with copies of others to and from the 
same writer, and James II., Sunderland, the infamous Jeffries, 
‘Ormonde, &c. The letters of Ciarendon himself to his brother, 
unbosom all his political secrets and grievances, and were evidently 
written in the most unreserved spirit of confidence. They afford, 
therefore, the least suspicious authority which we could possess 
of the transactions related in them; and they fully justify the 
declaration of Bishop Douglas, that they ‘ are not merely mate- 
rials for historians, but they are history. They contain a complete 
account of his government in Ireland, from the day he entered 
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upon it, to the moment he embarked again for England, upon his 
being recalled; and the chain of the correspondence is never 
broken by the absence of so much as one link.” 

The whole of these letters on the affairs of Ireland are replete 
with evidence of the misery of that ill-fated country. They betray 
the full effects, at the epoch at which they were written, of that 
system of misgovernment, and of disunion among the English and 
the natives, which had been continually maintained and encou- 
raged by their rulers, from the first invasion of their country by 
the barons of Henry II.; aggravated as that system had now been 
for a century, by religious and civil disabilities and hatreds, which’ 
have unhappily endured to our own times. The Irish race were 
avowedly looked upon as ‘ a conquered people,’ without rights of 
any kind : the English settlers were the favoured instruments of 
government, engrossing all offices, chartered in immunities, and 
confirmed in the usurpation of lands, which had been torn by 
Cromwell’s and earlier violence from the inheritance of the natives. 
The separation of religion had given a still deeper and more fatal 
character of animosity and injustice to the inequality of political 
condition. The ominous cry of an “ Orange” faction, it is true, 
was not yet raised; but all which it afterwards implied was suf- 
ficiently recognised ; and the distinction of English and Irish had 
already made the Protestant minority the lords, and the mass of 
the Catholic population the slaves of the soil. Under James II. 
the picture was only reversed ; the violence and factious injustice 
the same. And, as if the genius of discord had chosen the land 
for her eternal seat, the only declared attempt to equalize the con- 

dition of both classes was converted by the now dominant party 
into an occasion of vengeance and of oppression, almost as great 
as that under which they had themselves suffered. The Catholic 
administration of James in Ireland followed the example of their 
old adversaries ; and, at the instigation of Tyrconnel and his in- 
temperate junto, (for we have the confession of Clarendon that the 

Catholics generally neither approved nor seconded those unjust 

and violent counsels), the Protestants were dispossessed of all em- 

ployments in the army and magistracy, and either driven by their 
fears to withdraw from the island, or to band themselves silentl 
in that league, for the inexorable renewal of their tyranny, whic 
provoked the subsequent civil war, and which its issue enabled 
them but too well to establish and perpetuate. 

The correspondence on Irish affairs is ushered in with a paper | 
of observations on the state of that country, addressed to Clarendon, 
on his proceeding to his government, by the Lord Keeper North, 
first Lord Guildford, This (which was not in the Douglas edition 
and is now first published) is a remarkable document, as illustrat- 
ing the sentiments entertained by the English statesmen of that 
day, of the absolute dependence of Ireland on the crown, and ex- 

hibiting the practical opinion of a great tory lawyer of the Stuart 
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school, on the extent of the royal prerogative and of the duty. of 
passive obedience. The Lord Keeper declares Ireland to be a king. 
dom in absolute subjection by original. conquest: that “ it is not 
unreasonable that a conquered nation should receive laws at the 
pleasure of the king alone ; and, therefore, it is not to be wondered 
at, that they should be subject to such laws as the king of England 
in his highest court of parliament, should be advised to impose 
upon them. So that the reason of this power is founded upon the 
king’s enacting the laws, and not upon the consent of the parlia. 
ment, where they are not represented.” He holds it therefore 
natural to believe, that the Irish being in subjection, ‘ will have an 
aversion to the English and their government ;” and he accordingly 
exhorts Clarendon to ‘‘ encourage the English people and the Eng. 
lish church” in that kingdom—or in other words, to maintain the 
established system of dividing and governing by a faction. He 
recommends to the viceroy the study of Poyning’s statute as 
‘“« worth reading ;” and desires him to study the laws both against 
the papists and fanatics, as he calls the Presbyterians. He repro. 
bates the abominable doctrine of these last that, if kings are wicked 
and transgress the laws of God, the people may depose them; and 
he closes this precious discourse for the edification of the viceroy, 
by assuring him, that “ the Church of England, which was re- 
formed by law, and not by rebellion, is the best constitution fora 
monarchy : it asserts the supremacy of the king that he may be 
accountable to none but God ; that it is unlawful upon any occasion, 
to take. up arms against him, much less to depose him!” And he 
sums up his eulogy with the obvious conclusion that “ this church 
hath therefore the most easy discipline, and least changeable to the 
people of any in the world, as appears by plain experience !” 

Of these observations of the Lord-Keeper on Ireland, which Mr. 
Singer thinks ‘ remarkable for their good sense and discrimination,’ 
and ‘not unworthy of attention at this day,’ Clarendon seems, 
on the questions of conquest and prerogative at least, to have been 
an apt pupil. For we find him assuring his frignd Jeffries in one 
of his letters from Dublin: ‘‘ I have given them (the judges) the 
best directions I can for the king’s service, and I doubt not, but at 
their return I shall be able (together with the informations I shall 
have from other hands,) to lay before his majesty some kind of 
view of the state of this kingdom. I must needs acquaint your 
lordship, that by all that which appears to me, I can find no fault 
with the judges ; they seem, by their practice in the courts, to be 
zealously concerned in supporting the king’s prerogative; and if 
some of them are not endowed with all the learning that were to 
be wished, I think they are all honest men, which will cover many 
failings.” And in another place, he echoes to his brother the 
spirit of North’s dictum, that the Irish were by right of conquest 
in subjection ; and declares his belief that, ‘‘ it was never yet known 
that the sword and the administration of justice, were put into the 
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hands of a conquered people.” His remarks upon the state of the 
Irish peasantry, however, are more creditable to his heart. 


« It is called but twenty miles from Dublin hither, but it is full as far as 
from London to Reading : it is, indeed, a noble country; and the common 
where the race is held, is a much finer turf than Newmarket, and infinitely 
larger; but it is sad to see the people, I mean the natives, such proper lusty 
fellows, poor, almost naked, but will work never but when they are ready 
to starve; and when they have got three or four days’ wages, will then 
walk about idle till that be gone; and if they cannot then presently get 
into work, as, perhaps, at that moment their next neighbour has nothing 
to employ them in, then they steal. Their women, in the meantime, do 
nothing, not so much as spin or knit, but have a cow, two or three, ac- 
cording to the bigness of their ground, which they milk, and upon that 
they live; and no sort of improvement made upon the ground. Their 
habitations (for they cannot be called houses) are perfect pigsties; walls 
cast up, and covered with straw and mud; and out of one of these huts, of 
about ten or twelve foot square, shall you see five or six men and women 
bolt out as you [ pass] by, who stand staring about. If this be thus so near 
Dublin (as 1 saw several upon the road), Lord, what can it be further up 
in the country ! of which I shall hereafter be able to give you an account, 
when I have opportunity of making further journies. I did not think to 
have written so long a letter, but the rain gives me leisure. God keep 
you, and all yours.’—vol. i., p. 373. 


Upon this touching picture, Mr. Singer complacently observes, 
‘this description of the state of the Irish peasantry in the county 
of Kildare, is not without its interest. The lapse of a century and 
a half, though it may have somewhat bettered their condition, has 
by no means placed them on a level, in regard to moral improve- 
ment, with the peasantry of other countries differently circum- 
stanced. May there not be something in the national character, 
which co-operates with the political and religious state of Ireland 
in retarding it?’ This is of a piece with the benevolent and en- 
lightened maxims, upon which the misgovernment of Ireland has 
been exercised and defended: there is no political philosophy more 
easy and soothing to the consciences of rulers, than to make the 
debasement of a people an apology for the very system of oppres- 
sion and iniquity which has produced it. But Clarendon himself 
had at least a more humane philosophy, if not a less bigoted judg- 
ment, in politics : ‘ I have seen,’ says he in another letter, ‘a most 
pleasant and beautiful country, full of great improvements, and 
capable of many more, with the least encouragement. All along as 
I went I found the people full of duty and devotion to the king, 
and desirous to give all possible demonstratfons of it.” The next 
paragraph will, perhaps, astonish our modern political economists 
and emigration committees: ‘I wish there were more of them ; for 
scarcity of people is the greatest want this kingdom at present has : 
and many do daily go away.’ 
After Clarendon’s Irish correspondence, we next come to his 
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invaluable Diary. It opens with a fragment for the first months 
of 1687 ; then carries us, after a hiatus, entirely through the me. 
morable years 1688 and 1689, and the greater part of 1690; ang 
ends in the month of August in the last year. Another broken 
pagent gives us a small portion of 1691. On the importance 
and interest of a diary of the year of the revolution, kept bya 
nobleman of high rank and connection, an eye witness of all the 
transactions of the court and government, and who was succes- 
sively admitted to the closets of James II. and the Prince of 
Orange, it is needless to dwell. The truth of its narrative of facts 
may be the more securely relied upon, because it was evidently 
written from day to day, designed only to refresh Clarendon’s own 
memory, and never intended for the inspection of others. ‘* There 
may be,” as Bishop Douglas justly observed, ‘‘ some reason for 
reading with caution and diffidence the well-told tale of one who 
sits down with the professed intention of writing for the public, 
and to make himself’ the hero of his own performance: but there 
cannot be the least ground for suspecting imposition from the art- 
less relation of a diary, never meant to extend beyond the closet,” 
The very contradictions with himself in opinion and conduct which 
Clarendon’s journal offers, are the best proofs of the unpremeditated 
sincerity with which its contents were committed to writing. Such 
being the value and extraordinary interest of this Diary, its repub- 
lication must be considered highly acceptable. Mr. Singer, indeed, 
hesitates not to promise himself that ‘ the reader who may now 
for the first time become acquainted with it, will be grateful to the 
editor for having placed it in his way:’ the mighty obligation 
would have been more extensively felt, if the present had been 
offered at a less extravagant cost, and in a form of publication 
more open to persons in general. But we know not what Mr. 
Singer means by unnecessarily insisting, as a reason for its reprint, 
that Dr. Douglas’s edition ‘ has become among the number of 
scarce books :’ to the historical scholar, the Clarendon papers have 
always been familiar since their first appearance in that work ; and 
the Diary is quoted as an authority of course, in so recent and 
common a book as Dr. Routh’s edition of Burnet. 
Such is the variety of the transactions and circumstances at 
question in the revolution, on which Clarendon’s Diary bears, that 
to analyse its contents properly, and to extract the deductions of 
which they are susceptible, would in itself require a separate paper. 
The remaining part of the second of the volumes before us, 
contains only the sequel to the newly discovered Rochester MSS. 
forming the correspofidence of that nobleman, at intervals, from 
1688 to 1703. The letters are principally from the justices of 
Ireland to Rochester, as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in his absence 
from his government, and have not sufficient interest to tempt us 


to lengthen an article, which has already exceeded our usual 
limits. 
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NOTICES. 


Arr. XIII. Sir Michael Scott, a Romance. By Allan Cunningham, 
3 vols. 8vo. London: H. Colburn. 1828. 


We cannot but lament to see high talents, fine imagination, and the 
resources of a copious poetical vocabulary wasted, in an idle attempt. to 
give interest a importance to a subject totally incapable of receiving 
either. There can be no doubt that, in former times, and in certain 
places, the legend was very respectfully listened to, which represented 
James the Fourth of Scotland going forth from the field where the battle 
of Flodden had been fought, and wandering over the earth a sort of philo- 
sophic pilgrim, under the guidance of Sir Michael Scott, the wizard of 
dreadful repute: of whom it was sung that, when he lifted his magical 
wand in the cave of Salamanca, the distant bells of Notre Dame acknow- 
ledged the gesture by a submissive chime. It is quite sufficient we should 
think to know, that there was once credulity enough in the world to harbour 
such absurdities. Mankind is now too much enlightened to take pleasure 
in the description of them, even the nurseries have outgrown such methods 
of entertainment. For whom then, they can be supposed to possess the 
slightest attraction, we must altogether leave to the judgment of Mr. Cun- 
ningham to find out. 

In the Romance of Paul Jones, this author gave some indications of 
the error which he has in the present volume carried to a strange excess. 
In the former work he introduced the aid of preternatural machinery, not 
only where there was no exigency to require it, but with the facility and 
seriousness of one who really believed in the truth of what he told, and 
expected the same degree of faith from his readers. This was a fault so 
puerile in itself, and so detrimental to the popularity of the writer, that 
we had supposed that merely to point it out, would have been sufficient to 
convince him of its nature. We certainly never could have anticipated 
that it would re-appear in such gigantic proportions as it has assumed in 
the romance before us. 

To relish a story, founded on mere supernatural agency, it is necessary 
that one side or other, either author or reader, should give some credence 
to the narrative. It is upon this principle that we tolerate the ghost tales 
of the old writers. Poetry too might lend its charms to such materials, 
and succeed in investing them with attractions not their own. And lastly 
they may be properly handled as the subjects of entertaining ridicule. 
But for any author of the present day, particularly for a man of Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s practical acquirements, to pretend all.of a sudden to the simple 
credulity of one of his remotest forefathers, and personate the character of 
a thorough believer in the wild superstitions of the mountain peasantry of 
old; and further, to carry on the dull drama to a close, without ever 
letting us into the secret of his identity, is one of those acts of extravagance 
which carries with it its own penalty. Neither in its plan, nor in its ex- 
€cution, is this production entitled to rank with those which serve to 
illustrate ancient manners and beliefs. If the author meditated a pur- 
pose of that. useful nature, it would be easy for him to accomplish it by a 
work directly applied to that object. The undertaking might prove both 
valuable and interesting. 
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Mr. Cunningham is not only very injudicious in the choice of his mate- 
rials, but in the attempt to connect his allegories and prophetic visions 
with real events and personages, he shews himself to be a very illiberal 
writer. We do not envy the feelings of that man who would run the 
chance of offending a large class of his respectable countrymen, by raking 
up the exploded accusations of partial history against their creed, and 
some of its former professors. The subject, indeed, appears to deprive 
Mr. Cunningham of all control over his reason—he breaks forth in im- 
passioned apostrophes, and utters such denunciations as could be ex- 
ceeded only in a certain asylum which we forbear to name. 

We sincerely wish to see this author recalled to those pursuits in litera- 
ture, for which his powersare naturally suited, and in which his mind will 
find congenial occupation, and its efforts be crowned with success ; instead 
of exhausting itself upon the left off fables of nurses and old wives—an 
employment, however, which we must beg leave to observe, is far less 
discreditable than that of pandering to the prejudices of the weak, and 
fanning the flame of religious discord in the country. 








Art. XIV.—The Fabulous History of the Ancient Kingdom of Cornwall. 
By Thomas Hogg, Master of the Grammar-School, Truro ; author of 
“Institutes of Mathematical Geography;” ‘“ St. Michael’s Mount ;” 
‘‘ The Influence of the Holy Bible ;” and ‘‘ A Manual of Mineralogy ;” 
8vo. pp. 527. London: Longman. 1827. 


DELUGED as we have been of late with poems without poetry, extrava- 
gances without imagination, and rhymes without rhythmus! and heroic 
exploits performed to the tune of the fandango! we turned with high ex- 
pectation to this production of the mathematical geographer and learned 
mineralogist of Truro. We imagined that the profundity of his science, 
his classical taste, and correctness of grammar, had at last come to the aid 
of the British muse, determined to teach, by example as well as precept, 
the aspirants of our day how to treat epic themes in the meet majesty of 
heroic verse. We were, however, at the outset a little disappointed, by 
finding that the great authority of Truro did not agree with another great 
classical authority of Oxford, that, ‘‘a heroic poem in lines of four feet, 
was like a hero of four feet high!” but that we were to have the gigantic 
exploits of the magnanimous Arthur chaunted in octo-syllabics. We 
were, indeed, somewhat consoled by the discovery that our author could 
crowd as many original graces into eight syllables, as we ever remember, 
in the course of our investigations, to have encountered in ten. In the 


four following lines (p. 27), we have something like a concentration of 
these various excellences. 


‘ In every age, in every clime, 
Withstood has song the grasp of Time ; 
And kept alive are martial fires 

_Proportioned as the muse inspires.’ 


How truly poetical these inversions! Who ever met with such in the 
vulgar prose of mere common sense? How original and perspicuous the 
imagery of Time grasping at sounds, and songs escaping from his gripe ! 
How mathematical the idea of proportioned fires! How Priscian-like the 
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grammatical conception of all this being done, pormatones as the muse 


inspires! A vulgar proseman would, perhaps, have been content to say, 
that ‘‘ in every age and clime valour had been inspired, and its record per- 
petuated, in proportion to the inspiration and prevalency of poetry.” But 
the master of Truro grammar-school has shewn us that Parnassus has a 
grammar of its own, and has nothing to do with what prosemen call by 
that name. The following may serve as specimens of his very incorrect 
syntax, as well as of his strangely inverted style. 


‘ Arriv’d in Greece, ’mid slavery pine, 
He sees remains of Priam’s line.’—p, 48. 


‘ How to secure their future peace, 
Dispose he of the king of Greece.’—p. 50. 


‘ O, deign assistance us to afford, 
None more in need thee e’er adored.’—p. 54. 


‘ And advertise, as Cowper writes,* 
The king where end may his delights.’—p. 194. 


‘ The entrance lay, so straight, confined, 
Three men defy could, troops, combined.’—p. 206. 


‘ He, his chiefs informs, enough fo fame 
Is done, and ¢éo their glorious name. —p. 61. 


‘Gogmagog wails compassion, O'er 
His brethren.’—p. 73. 


But among the obligations which poetic taste has to acknowledge to the 
author of ‘The Fabulous History of Cornwall,’ we ought not to forget 
his having revived ‘‘ the Sir Topas vein,” in his amply improved legend of 
‘ Sir Tristrem.’ 


‘ Long strive the knights, with courage high ; 
Than yield, each is resolved to die :— 
When dreadful hung the fray, 
Sir Tristrem’s sword resistless forced 
Its way, and forth the life-stream burst ;— 
Sir Marhause faints away.’ 


Chaucer, indeed, introduced this species of minstrel stanza, in his frag- 
ment of the Tale of Sir Topas, for the purpose of holding it up to ridicule ; 
and the mere plain downright common sense of the host is represented as 
revolting so much against it, that he cuts the story short by declaring, that 
“such rhyming is not worth ——,” something that we shall not name ; and, 
by after poets, it has been little used, except in brief, fantastical, or burlesque 
compositions. The more correct taste of Mr. Hogg has, however, disco- 
vered that it has harmony and dignity enough to be employed in a heroic 
legend of between three and four hundred stanzas. Occasionally, indeed, 
he indulges in variety, by omitting a line, or adding two or three; or 
by introducing such a stave as the following :— 





* Qy. Did Cowper ever so write? 
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‘ With joy, Tintagel turrets ring, 
While Tristrem, there, remains ;— 
Returns he ; and proclaimed is king 
Of Liones’ domains,’—p. 274. 


But we must have done (however reluctantly) with the poetical beauties 
of this volume; trusting that, without further assistance from our critical 
eulogies, so classical a production cannot fai! of such a reception as would 


enhance its beneficial influence on the poetical taste of the rising gene- 
ration. 





—a 


Art. XV. The Iliad of Homer, chiefly from the text of Heyne, with 
copious English notes, illustrating the Grammatical Construction, the 
Manners and Customs, the’ Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic 
Ages: and Preliminary Observations on Points of Classical Interest and 
Importance, connected with Homer and his Writings. By the Rev. N, 
Trollope, M. A.; late of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; and one of the 


members of Christ’s Hospital, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. London: C. & J, 
Rivington. 1827, 


In the judicious and unpretending preface to this most useful publica- 
tion, Mr. Trollope, who is probably not unknown to our readers, as editor 
of a Pentalogia Greca, states that his principal wish has been to obviate 
the difficulties with which the tyro has to struggle on his first introduction 
to the Iliad. The notes are written in English. The first volume con- 
tains ‘ preliminary observations’ in six sections, on the life and birth- 
place of Homer; on the writings attributed to him; on the primary 
argument of the present poem, in which Mr. Granville Penn's suggestion 
is pursued; on the dialect of the poet; on his versification, and, finally, 
on the digamma. Of these we will only remark, that they comprise, in a 
small compass and an agreeable form, information which the student ma 
experience some difficulty in procuring elsewhere. The following are the 
conclusions deduced : 

‘That the Iliad and the Odyssee are the production of one mind :— 
that they were originally committed to writing by Homer himself ;—that 
the confusion in which they were afterwards involved, arose from the un- 
connected manner of reciting them in European Greece ;—that this con- 
fusion, did not extend to the written copies, dispersed throughout Ionia ; — 
that they were again reduced into their original form, and edited in the 
order in which we now possess them by Pisistratus ;— and that the arrange 
ment of Pisistratus was confirmed, or amended if necessary, by collating 
it with a M.Scopy of the two poems, which had been obtained for that 
putpose from Ionia, by his son Hipparchus.’—p. 25. Coit ™ 

- "Phe text is generally from Heyne. There was no necessity to dispa 
the smaller edition* published by that diligent scholar: his perpetual table 
of contents is certainly rather an incumbrance, but we wish the remainder 
had been more copiously extracted. We make the same observation with 
respect to the minor scholiast, who occasionally supplies curious informa- 





—— 


* It has been reprinted in London, and more elegantly and usefully, at 
Oxford. 
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| tion, and Pope, whose notes are susceptible of great compression. In 
selecting parallel passages from Clarke, the editor has very wisely, with 
reference to the end proposed, omitted all in which the resemblance is at tL 
all recondite : and he has consulted the entertainment and improvement of 

the pupil by selecting parallelisms from Milton and the Septuagint, while | 
illustrations are adduced from numerous quarters. ‘We wish that verses 

accused of illegitimacy had been more frequently pointed out. — For this, 
ample materials are stored in Mr. Knight's Carmina Homerica, whose 
horrende verborum forme have so seriously disquieted Professor Bois- 
sonade.* Mr. T. does not appear to be acquainted with the critique of 
Heyne’s Homer, in an early volume of the Edinburgh Review, by the re- 
eretted Dr. Elmsley. 

We more especially lament, that a notice of words admitting the di- 
gamma, has not been introduced beneath the text. This'would materially 
add to the improvements which the indefatigable author may think proper 
to make in a second edition. Without hazarding any opinion as to the 
introduction of his work jinto the lectures of Cambridge and Oxford, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that it will be found of great assistance by 
the very heterogeneous crowd of those who, in each succeeding January, 
are required in addition to their modicum of Euclid, Algebra and Paley, / 
(we say nothing abovt Locke), to display some little acquaintance with the 
first six books of the Eneid and of the Iliad. We should not omit to add, 
that the book (which is completed by three indices, of -words, things, and 
passages of Scripture) is printed, so far as we have observed, with commend- 
able accuracy. In p. 27, we see Quinctilian, which, we take for granted, 
was not wilful. ‘The Greek types strike us as singularly inelegant, and very 
much inferior to those in the last editions of Dr. Blomfield’s A’schylus, 
also from the London press, which, in every respect, at least fully equal 
their predecessors from the boasted types of Cambridge. 
| At the conclusion of the preface, we are told that the editor has made 
considerable progress with the Odyssee, on a similar plan. We cordially 
| join in wonder and regret, that this exquisite fairy tale should suffer such 
| comparative neglect, and we should feel disposed to hail any attempt to 

attract attention to it, even though unaccompanied by the accuracy and 
research of Mr. Trollope. We may be permitted to hope that he will 
thoroughly sift the Minor Scholia,+ and the Subsidia of Pope and Cowper. 
We need not mention the Homeric Clavis of a German professor, in eight 
thin octavos, priced, however, from fourto six guineas. The anthor’s name 
we dare not attempt to write without reference: it begins with S, but is 
not Slawkenbergius. 

From our remarks it will easily be collected, that we regard the present 
editiont as better adapted to the use of schools than any hat has yet ap- 
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* Preef. to Homer in Poetarum Grecorum Sylloge, Parisiis apud 
Lefevre. in 

+ Scholia Antiqua in Hom. Odysseam a Mais prolata, a P. B. Buttmann 
Berol, about 1824. , 

t Heyne’s Excursus have recently been published, with two tracts by 
Hermann, in a very pleasing manner, at the Clarendon press. Perhaps 
the delegates may be induced to print Wolf's Prolegomena as a com- 
panion, adding an index, or table of contents. 
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peared. To the junior classes in particular, we esteem it no unimportant 
acquisition. We take our leave with a remark which, since it relates to 
the title-page, would, perhaps, more naturally have commenced our 
notice. We are glad to observe that Mr. Trollope styles himself M. A, 
It is often a matter of surprise to behold the letters A. M. affixed to the 
English writings of many, who should have imbibed a more correct taste 
on the banks of Isis and the Cam. 





XVI. Historical Tablets and Medallions, Illustrative af an Improved 
System of Artificial Memory, for the more easy remembrance of Re- 
markable Events and Dates. Designed and arranged by Jehn Henry 
Todd. 4to. p.43. London: Samuel Leigh. 1828. 


Axmost all the works on the subject of Artificial Memory, which have 
been given to the world since the days of Dr. Grey, bear a striking re- 
semblance to each other in one remarkable point, namely, that the ac- 
knowledged difficulties themselves which have called forth all this display 
of ingenuity, are absolutely much more easily overcome by the student, 
than the facilities for surmounting them, which are tendered in these 
various treatises. The error of Dr. Grey, and his disciples, appears to us 
to be, that their keys stand in need of keys ; forexample, the child who 
has two particular hexameter lines well by heart, will easily go through the 
leading events of history from the creation to the deluge, and be able to 
fix the dates with accuracy. That is an advantage so far. But then 
comes the question, how is the boy to recal those lines themselves? 
What is there fixed in his mind that, upon a given occasion, will 
unerringly guide his memory to a couple of hexameters, which acknow- 
ledge not. the least resemblance to any human dialect that we have ever 
heard of. 

The plan of Mr. Todd is merely an extension of the system of Dr. 
Grey ; he adopts the memorial lines of the latter with some variations, and 
proposes to improve their utility by incorporating in his scheme the assist- 
ance which the memory derives from associations of place and objects. A 
brief explanation of the new system will best illustrate its nature. Let it 


be supposed that nine cards are placed on a table in a close succession of 
threes, as thus: 


each card is painted in a different colour, and each is divided into twelve 
equal sothipar tebe which as there are nine cards, amount in all to the 
number of one hundred and eight. The student is first of all to make 
himself complete master of the colour, situation, and rank of each card, 
together with the number and relative place of each of the compartments. 
To each of these small divisions a medal is assigned, bearing words and 
symbols, descriptive of the chief events, &c., of a given period, and also 
dates and names. Thus by continually going over this table, the student, 
it is supposed, will be able to impress it so strongly on his mind as that he 
can instantly tell the contents of any compartment in the series, or on the 
other hand describe the compartment where the record of a particular 
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event is to be found. For example, he is required to tell the date of the 
universal deluge. He bethinks him of his Hexameters 
-——‘* Deluge—Del—aye—here it is— 
Crotho, Deletor, Baddor, Edarr, Assydylou — 

Deletor is the word that locks up the history of the deluge. To the syl- 
lable Del, he finds the letters etor attached, and so he instantly remembers 
that efor represents, according to a table with which he is previously well 
acquainted, the date of 2348. His memory being thus pointed as it were 
to the idea of the deluge, pursues it to that place in the painted table, 
where it is to be found associated with other events and names connected 
with the period, which it is proper to remember. And this is the way in 
which the tyro is to learn history ! 

Whatever be our opinion of the system of Mnemonics proposed in those 
pages, we cannot hesitate to give our unqualified approbation to the me- 
chanical preparation of the work. Both the letter-press and the en- 
gravings, which are very numerous, rank amongst the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the arts which have lately issued from the press. 








Art. XVII.— The Classical Manual ; or a Mythological, Historical, and 
Geographical Commentary on Pope’s Homer, and Dryden's Zineid, and 
Virgil; with a copious Index. 8vo. pp.697. 18s. London: Long- 
man & Co. 1827. 


In this volume the compiler has endeavoured very successfully to collect 
the more material circumstances relative to the mythology, religious rites, 
customs, fables, traditions, authentic history, and geography of the an- 
cients ; at the same time studiously excluding whatever exceptionable lan- 
guage incidentally occurs in the history and mythology of the classical 
writers. In this respect the book is honourably distinguished from all 
publications of the kind; Dr. Lempriere’s not excepted :—and its infor- 
mation is moreover more complete being brought down to modern times. 
A copious index makes the work answer every purpose of a Classical 
Dictionary. 

A typographical error appears to have insinuated itself at the top of 
page 438, and in the article Helen we were rather surprised that the very 
praiseworthy editor should take no notice of the story,* that, besides the 
real Helen, there was also an eidolon, or spirit tricked out in her likeness. 
A similar belief respecting the crucifixion prevailed among some early sects, 
who maintained that Judas in reality suffered. 

The following extract, taken almost at random, will give a sufficient idea 
of the execution of the work, which we can entirely and strenuously re- 
commend. 

‘FLure.—The ancient flutes were of various kinds and forms; as, 
curved, long, small, simple, double, left, and right-handed, equal, and un- 
equal. There is much difference of opinion upon the nature of the double 
flute; but the more received one, is, that it consisted of two tubes, which 
were so joined together as to have but one mouth; the flute played upon 
with the right hand having the high tones, and that played upon with the 
left, the low. Sometimes two right, or two left handed flutes were joined 
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* It is mentioned by Plato (who refers to Stesichorus) in the ninth 
book de Republica, and by Euripides in his Helen. 
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together, the former being termed the Lydian, and the latter the Tyrian, or 
Sarranian flute. The fluces used at spectacles were of silver, ivory; or 
bone, and those at sacrifices of box-wood. The invention of this instru- 
ment has been variously ascribed by the poets to Apollo, Mercury, Pal. 
las, and Pan. Minerva is said to have attempted to play the flute; but 
that, on seeing the reflection of her face in the water, while practising on 
the instrument, she was so disgusted at the distortion of her features, that 


she threw her flute into the stream, and ever after relinquished the design,’ 
——p. 145. | 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
Foreign and Domestic. 


Count Pecchio, well known, both in Italy and in England, as an Italian 
exile, and the author of a Narrative of the Events in Greece, in 1825, has 
just published, at Lugano, a work styled, “ The year 1826, in England,” 
in which he describes the commercial disasters of that memorable epoch, 
It is remarkable for the tone of fairness and liberal feeling towards this 
country, which distinguishes it from the exaggerated rhapsodies or invi- 
dious tirades of some other foreigners. Italian travellers are few, and 
still oo those who write, but they are generally dispassionate and im- 
partial. 

' Prince Odescalchi has published, at Rome, an Italian translation of 
the fragments of Cicero’s de Republica, discovered by Mai. This is ano- 
ther proof that Italian princes, even at Rome, employ their time in liberal 
studies, instead of having become brokers and picture venders, as some 
flippant travellers have, with ineffable ignorance, characterised them. The 


Countess Malvezzi, of Bologna, has also published a cotemporary version 
of the same interesting work. 


The Chevalier del Taja has formed at Sienna, in Tuscany, a school of 
mutual instruction for poor girls, and supports it at his own expense. 
This is the first female school of the kind established in Italy. 


The indefatigable philologist, Ciampini of Florence, well known for his 
intimate acquaintance with Polish chronicles, has lately published a Cri- 
tical Investigation on the History of the Famous Impostor Demetrius, who 
gave himself out for the son of the Czar, Basil the Great, and succeeded 
for a time in usurping the crown of Muscovy. 


To the losses recently sustained by Italy, in the death of some of her most 
learned men, we must now add that of Professor Tamburini, of the Uni- 
versity of Pavia, director of the political and judicial faculties, and member 
of many academies. Tamburini was born at Brescia, in 1737; he was 
appointed Professor at Pavia, under the reign of Maria Theresa, and con- 
tinued in his office during all the turbulent times of the revolution. A 
man of immaculate principles, benevolent disposition, and of a steady 
mind, courageous in the cause of justice and virtue, he was respected by © 
all the governments that succeeded each other in Lombardy. A sincere 
catholic, he was, however, a strenuous opposer of any interference by the 
court of Rome in the temporal affairs of other countries. Upon this deli- 
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cate subject, he wrote a work, entitled, Vera Idea della Santa Sede,a 
« True Idea of the Holy See,” which made considerable impression at the 
time. His other works are uponiethics and jurisprudence. — : 


Manzoni’s novel, “‘ The Betrothed,” has been reprinted at Turin, Flo- 
rence, Bologna, and other towns of Italy. This mark of deserved popu- 
larity, flattering as it is to the author, is far from advantageous to the 
original publisher. The want of security for literary property, is one of 
the evils of the divided state of Italy, and it must act very unfavourably 
on the cause of letters. 


The third and fourth volumes of the “ Italiani in Russia,” by an Italian 
officer, have been published at Florence. This work is fil!c-l with the events 
of that memorable war, but relates more particularly to the part taken in it 
by the two Italian corps of the viceroy Eugene, and of Murat. 


We have seen a considerable number of the German Annuals for the 
new year, none of which appear to us to require more than very brief 
notices. : , 


In the ‘‘Aurora,”’ there is little worth dwelling upon; nor do we find in 
the “ Friend of the Fair Sex,” quite so much good advice and entertain- 
ment as usual, We are more amuséd, however, by the ‘* Forget-me-not,” 
of H. Clauren ; it has a full share of its characteristic liveliness, and par- 
takes of the spirit and popularity of most of the productions by the same 


- author, perhaps, too much admired, at least, in Germany. 


The “ Schlesischer Taschenbiich,” is a specimen of Silesian taste, very 
creditable to its conductors, and to the little commercial town, whose more 
secluded inhabitants might have a worse companion for their winter fire- 
sides. 


_ In the “ Fortuna,” a comparatively new production, being only her fifth 
annual visit, we have a rare specimen of the ‘“ Multum in Parvo,” in- 
cluding as much as any two or three of our English volumes. It is one 
of the most ornamental, among its German contemporaries; but we can 
by no means add, one of the most excellent, the few prose tales being of 
an inferior class, and those in yerse, being more remarkable for their num- 
ber and variety, than for their excellence. 


The “ Rheinsiche Taschenbiich,” forms a striking contrast to the forego- 
ing, making up what it wants in number and variety, by the choiceness 
and humour of its pieces. There is an excellent story by Tromlitz, whose 
name we so frequently meet with in different specimens of this season, and 
always in a way that does credit to his skill and versatility as a novel wri- 
ter. The difference, too, is quite as perceptible between the external embel- 
lishments of this volume, which are nothing to boast of, and the superior 
richness and flavour of its more intellectual portion, in which it certainly 
surpasses most of its rivals. The engravings consist of illustrations of 
the works of the author of ‘“ Waverley,” which, like almost all we have 
seen, are very inferior specimens of art, particularly in their style of exe- 
cution. There is much humour and spirit, however, in some of the prose 
sketches, and often well adapted to English taste and manners. 


Of the “‘ Huldigung der Frauen,” we have little to say, except that it 
maintains in this its sixth essay, its usual character. The prints are by no 
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means first-rate, compared even with the mediocre part of German speci- 
mens. A few prose pieces from the pen cf Baron Von Nell, Weisfloy, 
and Professor * zane are among the best ornaments of the work, and far 
superior to the poetical compositions, varied as they are, and amounting to 
nearly fifty. F. Castellis, however, is rather a favourite almanack, as it 
deserves to be, offering them such ample homage, with the German ladies, 


‘“¢ The Frauentaschenbuch,” once the lady’s pocket-book, par excellence, 
while under the auspices of the Baron Fouqué, whose numerous romances 
have amused many English novel readers, is now evidently upon the 
wane, fallen into the sear and yellow leaf, with little promise of any fu- 
ture spring. The prose romances, such as they are, appear to us its best 
embellishments, those properly so called, being no way above par. The 
pieces most to our taste, are ‘ Fidelity and Fickleness,” by Muller, and 
“‘ The last Knights of Marienburg,” by Hauff. 


The “ Penelope” of:this year shines under the control of Theodore 
Hell, the editorial appellation, we presume, of the counsellor Winckler, of 
Dresden. It is more peculiarly rich in the contributions of Lohmann, 
Blumenhagen, and Tromlitz; among the best novel writers of their day. 


Of the ‘“‘ Orphea” our space will allow us to add but little, though 
we can most cordially recommend it to every novel reader. Its 
illustrations consist of a series of prints from one of Weber's operas, and 
its contributors are Tieck, Kruse, Blumenhagen, &c. who have already ad- 
vanced this Annual to a high literary station. 


In Becker's ‘‘ Taschenbuch zum geselligenVergnugen,” edited by Frede- 
ric Kind, we meet with a few pleasing specimens, though hardly so much 
variety and general excellence as in former numbers. The ‘ Memoirs of 
Contessa,’ are among the best specimens, perhaps, of this volume. 


The best of the whole of these publications appears to be ‘‘ The Urania." 
From its poetical papers, we shall translate a single one by Miiller, which, 
though rather wild and melancholy, offers no unfavourable impression of 
his genius. It is entitled, ‘‘ Reminiscences.” 


‘I am alone! escaped the throng, the din 
Of life—like some blest spirit, silence steals 
Upon my soul. Now long past things reveals 
Fond memory; fond those brief bright hours to win 
Back from oblivion’s grave, and revel in 


My day-spring fled—not lost, the heart yet feels. 


‘ Now rise those lofty halls, those bright green bowers, 
Whose festal scenes my youth’s dawn joyed to see ; 
When hope was in each song—in every tree 
Sang the sweet nightingale—and fruits and flowers 
Were on my path, mingling their sweets with melody. 


‘I saw how young these morning dreams must die; 
Another day rose on their infant tomb ; 
A day like that when on the blue hills lie, 
Morn’s roseate hues, ere yet her full flowers bluom. 


‘ That was the time, the pure and artless time, 
When Hope her brightest scenes at distance drew ; 
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The golden age, the rosy, sunny clime 
By Fancy pictured, every thing but true. 


‘I gaze and onward press; sweet hymns I hear, 
Deep and more deep their echo comes from far ; 
But swifter than their tones is joy’s career, 
Swifter than clouds chased by the empty air. 


‘ Then, when the lone heart ventured first to love, 
Like love’s true emblems, myrtle-buds that fade; 
Its flowers were crushed and died—the wreaths it wove 
All wither’d, and in earth’s cold lap were laid. 


‘Our path is through the desert ; as we go 
More dark and waste. Here drops a pilgrim—there 
One still more loved: and still we hear those low 
Deep tones of parting souls, that tell they were.’ 


We have also seen several of the French annuals. ‘ The Almanach 
des Dames,” contains some lively and pretty pieces, all in verse; and a 
few of the landscapes, engraved from those of Ostade and our Gains- 
borough, do credit to M. Delvaux’s talent. Some of the figures, more 
particularly one from a painting by Scheffer, are well executed. 


The first number of a monthly journal, entitled, ‘‘ The Propagator of 
Animal Magnetism,” has recently appeared in Paris. It contains some 
very curious cases, in the cure of which that species of remedy appears to 
have been applied with wonderful effect. It is not to be denied that the 
doctrine, controverted and ridiculed as it has been by some very learned 
physicians, has lately gained considerable ground in France. 


The Vicomte D’Arlincourt, who is known to our readers as the author of 
some clever French novels, has lately published a new work, entitled 
Ismalie ou la Mort et l’Amour. 


Miss Helen Maria Williams died lately in Paris, where she had resided 
since 1790. She wrote several works connected with France, which ob- 
tained for her a considerable degree of popularity in that country, as well 
asin this; but they have been already forgotten. 


Mr. Salt, the late British Consul in Egypt, died on the 30th of October, 
at a village between Cairo and Alexandria. He discharged the duties of 
that office in the most irreproachable manner for several years, and ob- 
tained well-earned celebrity for his unwearied spirit of enterprise, in causing 


numerous remains of antiquity to be dug out of the ruins of Egypt, and 
transmitted to England. 


Mr. Soane is about to publish a Statement of the Proceedings respecting 
the New Law Courts at Westminster, with plans and illustrations. If it be 
a full and unreserved statement, it will contain several facts not uninte- 
resting to the public. We shall be anxious to see the architect’s defence 
of plans, which rendered it necessary to pull down and rebuild one of 
those courts, and which cost a much larger sum of the public money than 
could possibly have been anticipated, and this too without producing a 


single court to which an Englishman would feel the least pride in intro- 
ducing a foreigner. 
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A Pension Society has been established for the relief of poor printers 
We wish it every success, and cordially recommend it to the consideration 
of the humane of every class, particularly of that which is enabled to 
derive instruction and amusement from the labours of those ve indus- 
i} : trious persons, who are daily and often nightly employed with Tittle in- 
te termission. 





The King’s Theatre seems to be a ruinous speculation to its successiye 
i lessees and managers. It has driven Mr. Ebers to bankruptcy ; but, en 
) revanche, he means to write, or get written, a history of his seven years’ 
administration of that establishment. 


Among the announced forthcoming publications, we find the Subal- 
tern’s Log-Book, with reminiscences and anecdotes of well-known military 
characters. 


A Weekly Journal, to be devoted to Medical subjects, is announced as 
about to appear early in January. 


Mr. Emerson has nearly ready for the press, a History of the Greek 
Revolution, from its commencement in 1821, down to the battle of 
Navarino, 


Mr. Britton has announced a second volume of his Illustrations of the 
Public Buildings of London. 


In the course of the present season will appear a new edition, being the 
seventh; of an arrangement of British Plants, by W. Withering, Esq,, 
LL.D. F.LS., &c. : 


The Editor of ‘The Mirror” has in the press a closely-printed pocket 
volume, entitled Arcana of Science and Art for 1828; being the 
Popular Discoveries and Improvements of the past year; abridged from 
the Transactions of Public Societies and other Scientific Journals, 

| British and Foreign. 


The Rev. Edward Mangin, of Bath, has in the press a small volume 
t under the title of The Life of Jean Bart, (translated from the French), 
ft a celebrated Naval Chieftain, in the time of Louis XIV. { 























| The Rev. George Retford, M.A., is preparing for publication, The | 
} Memoirs, and Remains of the Rev. John Cooke, late Pastor of the Inde- 
| pendent Congregation, at Maidenhead. 


Preparing for publication. The Blasphemy against the Holy Spint, 
} and the Doctrine of Spiritual Influence considered; in several discourses, 
by William Orme. 


| The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, D.D., illustrated princi- 
#' pally from his unpublished manuscripts, will soon appear. 
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